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UNAMUNO AND WOMANHOOD: HIS THEATER 


Frank SEDWICK 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


It is the present purpose to add a few 
thoughts to R. L. Predmore’s article en- 
titled “Flesh and Spirit in the Works of 
Unamuno,” a part of which emphasizes 
Unamuno’s motherhood complex. Indeed 
one of Unamuno’s obsessions was his rever- 
ence for women, based on woman's will 
and her yearning for maternity. Conse- 
quently many of his feminine characters 
have a preoccupation with motherhood as 
their basic motivation in most matters: a 
woman is either a mother or a potential 
mother, as distinguished from female, 
hembra, a term which Unamuno seldom 
uses without disdain. 

Unamuno repeatedly asserts that wom- 
an’s love is simply compassion, that her 
surrender to the lover is through sympathy 
or self-identification with his suffering.* 
This is ititended to apply as well to con- 
jugal love. Woman is capable chiefly of 
maternal love, and physical passion itself 
is to a large extent a kind of maternal in- 
stinct to proffer asylum. Unamuno says 
even of nuns that “. . . las pobres monjitas 
en su celda rinden culto al Nifto Jests, 
mas que al Esposo,”* an idea that he de- 
velops more fully in Una historia de amor 
when he describes life in a convent.‘ 
Owing to her ability to “suffer with” (Lat. 
patior, compassio> Span. compasién: iden- 
tical to the concept inherent in the Greek 
derivative sympathy), woman contributed 
her share toward making Don Juan what 
he is. This is part of Unamuno’s proposi- 
tion in El hermano Juan, in which the 
reader is even provided with a list of some- 
times-inadvertent seductresses, some of 
whom are Eve, Helen of Troy, Dido, Des- 
demona, Melibea, Isolde, Emma Bovary, 
Juliet, Carmen, Marguerite, and Manon.° 
“iPobres! jpobres! jpobres! ...Os engaiié 


un pobre diablo que hizo de serpiente ... 
vuestra victima . . Why “jpobres!? 
Because all were real women, not hembras, 
each responsive to her instinct for mother- 
hood, her urge to offer sanctuary. If like 
Carmen she can master and withdraw her 
sympathy, her reason is to extend it to 
another. Life is love; love is procreation; 
therefore life is procreation. “jVivir es 
criar!”* With this definition of life, Una- 
muno the writer, so acutely sensitive to the 
mysteries of creation, may have felt com- 
pelled to write of woman, birth, and 
motherhood. As he says in the essay El 
resorte moral, “la mujer es el verdadero 
principio de continuidad de un pueblo, el 
arca de sus mas preciadas y mas profundas 
tradiciones.”® 

Unamuno’s readers become familiar with 
his predilection for intense, agonistic, 
struggling characters and his defense of 
them as creatures of fiction (see the Prdélogo 
to his Tres novelas ejemplares). Yet many 
of Unamuno’s female literary creations 
seem artificially drawn, because in his in- 
sistence on their “realidad intima” he often 
overintensifies them to the extent that they 
lack some of the other complexities of the 
feminine point of view. He appears even 
to be ill at ease with them and to join his 
reader in studying them. Many become 
stereotyped in their obsessive aspiration to 
motherhood, or if that state is unattainable, 
to a simulation of motherhood or a sub- 
stitute for it, like tia Tula, two of the 
three female characters in El otro, the 
women in El hermano Juan, the aunt of 
the Marqués de Lumbria, Liduvina in Una 
historia de amor, and—the extreme example 
of woman’s necessity for having children, 
even vicariously—Raquel in Dos madres. 


When motherhood is achieved, however, 
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Unamuno’s women sometimes acquire a 
bovine complacency that makes them un- 
exciting as literary characters. Two such 
mothers are Antonia in Abel Sanchez and 
Marina in Amor y pedagogia. 

In 1954 four little-known Unamuno 
plays became available in a volume called 
Teatro, printed in Barcelona. Manuel Gar- 
cia Blanco, who little by little has been 
publishing Unamuno’s complete works as 
well as the separate series Cuadernos de la 
catedra Miguel de Unamuno, enriched the 
edition with a prologue and bibliographical 
notes. Previously only a few Hispanists had 
known where to seek the original texts of 
these four plays, Fedra, Medea, Soledad, 
and Raquel encadenada, the last two of 
which had never before been published. 
Each of these four plays belongs to the 
womanhood-motherhood theme. For this 
reason they invite analysis, even though 
admittedly the theater of Unamuno is not a 
key but a complement to the main currents 
of thought found in his more solid works. 

In this volume of Teatro, Raquel is en- 
cadenada because she is childless. Soledad 
too is childless after the death of her first 
baby. Fedra falls in love with her stepson, 
owing not a little to the fact that she has 
no children of her own. All three plays 
present the problem of the childless wife. 
Medea, of course, in the translation from 
Seneca, kills her children as a woman's 
superlative sacrifice in revenge for a wife’s 
greatest injury. Because the plot of Medea 
is well known and because Unamuno’s 
Medea is not original, being a rendition of 
Latin verse into Spanish prose, it will be 
omitted from the present discussion. 


In a prologue Unamuno tells the reader 
that the generative argument of his Fedra 
is the same as that of Euripides’ Hippolytus 
and of Racine’s Phédre, but that the dé- 
nouement is wholly different from that of 
both tragedies.® Fedra falls in love with 
her stepson, Hipélito, and in order to force 
him to become her lover, she threatens to 


inform the husband and father, Pedro, 
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that it is Hipélito who is soliciting her. She 
is forced to carry out her threat, but tragedy 
for anyone other than Fedra is averted 
when she dies of love, remorse, and a 
physically weak heart. The childless Fedra 
loved Hipélito as both paramour and 
mother. The curious psychological ingre- 
dients of Fedra’s love are seen in I,4: 
Fedra. jQuiero ser tuya, toda tuya! 


Hipdlito. jNo, lo que tu quieres es que sea 


tuyo yo! 
Fedra. Si, mio, mio, mio y sdélo mio! 


Hipdlito. Tu hijo... 

Fedra. Pues bien, hijo, jven a mis brazos! 
The play is a neatly constructed drama, 
polished and reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum of necessary dialogue and description 
as Unamuno is accustomed to do. 

On the contrary, Soledad is a weak play. 
The idealistic dramatist Agustin is married 
to Soledad, a practical woman but one 
obsessed with the tragic death of their 
young son. Agustin is distraught at not 
being able to work out his ideas for a new 
play. Friends arrive and urge Agustin to 
abandon his writing and run for political 
office. Finally he accedes to their wishes, 
but later when his political idealism is 
misinterpreted and his friends do not have 
the courage to defend him publicly, he re- 
fuses to elude the police and is imprisoned. 
While he is in jail his mother, Soffa, dies. 
Upon his release, Agustin, in mental tor- 
ment, seeks refuge from the world in his 
faithful wife, whose words of a mother 
“hijo mio... duerme ... duerme . . .”"° 
bring the action to an end. The play lacks 
a clear argument or purpose. All the charac- 
ters are weak, and frequently the action 
lags. Unamuno did not achieve here the 
drama of bared souls in conflict, the “cere- 


: bral” type of drama without setting or stage 


effects to which he would educate the 
public.** 

The recurring notion that the husband 
is loved maternally can be found in the 
words of Agustin CIII,1) when he says to 
Soledad: “Pero la tierra no es patria, la 
tierra es matria, matria como ti, Soledad de 
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mi vida, matria ... madre... madre...” In 
the continuing conversation, the symbolism 
of the name Soledad is apparent as sol, the 
mother from which comes all light, the 
source of life and the universal curative. 
After Sofia dies, Soledad is more than ever 
both mother and wife to Agustin. In reply 
to Agustin’s “;Me quieres?” Soledad says, 
“|Agustin, hijo!” Then a few speeches 
later in the same scene CIII, 4): 


Agustin. ;Tu mano, Sol, tu mano . 
Mano de madre. . . . 
Soledad. Lo fué. .. . 
Agustin. Lo es, Sol, lo es. Toda mano de mujer 
es mano de madre. . . . Y eres mi madre, 
mujer. Tu hijo no muridé, Soledad. . . . 
Trae su caballo ... , mi caballo. .. . 
In the final scene, Soledad again addresses 
Agustin as “my son,” after which she sings 
a nursery rhyme to him at his request: 
“Cantame, Soledad, actiname ....” Dur- 
ing the slow final curtain Soledad is heard 
to repeat: “. . . sleep, my son, sleep, sleep, 
my son, sleep, sleep... .” 


. +» mi ancla! 


The significance of this “hijo mio,” which 
Unamuno causes his women to exclaim 
again and again in his works,’* has been 
well covered by Antonio Sanchez Barbudo; 
it was what Concha said to her husband, 
Miguel de Unamuno, on a most significant 
occasion—his religious crisis of 1897.'* 
A_newly-available article by Unamuno, 
Carta a mujeres, yields an interesting veiled 
affirmation of the event: 

Y sé de un hombre que no acabé de descubrir Ja 
intensidad y la profundidad toda con que su 
mujer le queria hasta una vez en que, presa de 
una sofocante congoja espiritual, le abrié aquélla 
sus brazos al verle llorar exclamando: 
mio! En este grito es donde descubrid, dice él, 
toda la profundidad del amor.!* 

In the same article, Unamuno says also that 
“la mujer, sea madre, novia, esposa, her- 
mana o hija nuestra, es siempre nuestra 
madre, es un espiritu serenador que apaci- 
gua nuestras tormentas,”’® and that “. . 
toda mujer es para todo hombre madre.”** It 
is certain, therefore, (1) that Unamuno’s 
concept of wifehood was identical to that 
of motherhood, that all woman’s love is 
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mother love, and (2) that this notion either 
arose in, or was reinforced by, his own 
marital relationship. 

Raquel is another drama 
which continues in the same vein. Raquel 
is a violin virtuosa; Simén is both her hus- 
band and her business manager; Aurelio is 
Raquel’s first love. The opening conversa- 
tion reveals the obstacles of the plot: 
Raquel’s extreme frustration because she is 
childless; Aurelio’s continuing affection for 
Raquel; and Simén’s coldness, parsimon- 
iousness, and his antipathy toward Aurelio, 
especially because the pleasure-seeker Aure- 
lio has just inherited a fortune. Without 
blaming Simén for her childless state, Ra- 
quel does beg that they take a vacation 
together. Simén, most miserly of misers, re- 
fuses to sacrifice Raquel’s theatrical engage- 
ments, nor will he agree to her plan to 
adopt a homeless nephew. Aurelio arrives 
at their home unexpectedly to plead with 
Raquel that she come to care for his sick 
son, who is illegitimate but “reconocido.” 
(The mother had died in childbirth back 
in the days before Raquel’s marriage to 
Simén.) Raquel accedes, against Simén’s 
wishes. In her longed-for role of the 
mother, Raquel becomes so fond of the boy 
that she refuses to play the violin except 
for him. Finally Raquel deserts Simén, her 
home, her property, and her profession in 
order that she may go to live with Aurelio 
and her “son.”?" 


Of the three plays, Raquel encadenada 
is the one which best conveys Unamuno’s 
message of woman’s torture when she is 
childless. It is also a play with a most skill- 
fully drawn character—Simén, the perfect 
Scrooge, whose heart, unlike Scrooge’s, 
was never finally penetrated. The Raquel 
who is chained is not so intense as some of 
Unamuno’s other women like Raquel of 
Dos madres, whose impulsion to a state of 
maternity is truly dynamic. Fedra herself 
seems too unsubtle and forward, even 
daring, in her revelation of passion to 
Hipélito. She pursues him openly. One 
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cannot fail to observe a certain tenacity of 
the woman in love or the one desirous of 
children, like Fedra and the chained 
Raquel, but the studied flaunting of con- 
vention in some of Unamuno’s women 
(like that of their creator) is hardly 
characteristic of the female sex. On the 
contrary, others like Antonia in Abel San- 
chez, tia Tula, Soledad, Marina in Amor 
y pedagogia, and Elvira of Sombras de 
sueno are only submissive shades. Many of 
Unamuno’s women act chiefly on instinct, 
with the result that they are frequently too 
simple as either black or white, right or 
wrong, happy or unhappy, too bold or too 
timid. They lack tenderness. Marriage or 
sexual love in his plays and novels is sel- 
dom a matter of strong emotional attraction 
or compatibility; rather it is for one or 
both of the mates the possible means for 
some desired result, usually parenthood. In 
the process, Unamuno thus tends to over- 
emphasize his premise (that all woman’s 
love is compasién, and as such, maternal 
love) to such a degree that he eliminates, 
as unimportant to the “realidad intima,” 
other related motivating influences and 
emotions. 


In his essays Unamuno said that women 
are what must change most in Spain, and 
that the role of woman is what has made 
the United States great. He insists that 
women have more common sense than men 
even when they have less intelligence. 
These are valid and intelligent observations. 
Unamuno the scholar indeed knew woman 
in the abstract. But Unamuno the man of 
flesh and blood knew only one woman of 
flesh and blood—his wife Concha. He never 
knew any other woman intimately. The 
Salamancan professor was not a bohemian. 
He did not even drink or smoke. He almost 
never went to the theater or even indulged 
in social calls. Concha, a most simple, un- 
intellectual, pious, and homespun woman, 
behaved as a Spanish woman should, while 
her learned spouse with his head in the 
clouds wrote of how the Spanish woman 
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must change. There were eight children. 
Concha was only a mother, a refuge. She 
was woman to her husband: woman, the 
symbol of motherhood. Was not Concha 
the model for all of her husband's literary 
portraits of women? 

It should be recognized that Unamuno 
himself perceived his inadequacy for por- 
traying feminine roles. “Confieso que estas 
pobres mujeres que pasan por el tablado de 
mi El hermano Juan estan apenas delinea- 
das.”"* In Amor y pedagogia, Unamuno 
confesses quite candidly that “. . . el autor 
no sabe hacer mujeres, no lo ha sabido 
nunca.”"® Yet all the plays in Teatro have 
to do with the womanhood-motherhood 
topic; and both El otro and El hermano 
Juan are variations of the same theme, as 
are also some of Unamuno’s non-dramatic 
works. So it is that the master of paradox 
leaves unwritten another paradox for his 
readers to decipher: if I cannot write of 
women, it is because I know only one 
woman, though in this manner I know all 
women. 


NOTES 


1PMLA, .xx, No. 4, Part 1 (CSept., 
587-605. 
2 Two examples of such statements would be: 
“La mujer se rinde al amante porque le siente 
sufrir con el deseo,” from Del sentimiento tra- 
gico de la vida (Buenos Aires, 1950), p. 113; 
and “Parece que el amor es en la mujer com- 
pasién,” from Soliloquios y conversaciones 
(Buenos Aires, 1944), p. 149. 
3 Miguel de Unamuno, El otro y El hermano 
Juan (Buenos Aires, 1946), prologue to El 
hermano Juan, p. 69. 
4Miguel de Unamuno, San Manuel Bueno, 
martir, y tres historias mds (Buenos Aires, 1942), 
pp. 161-162 (Una historia de amor). 
Here is the significant passa 

Tenia cada una en su celda su nifito Jesus, 
un lindo mufieco al que vestia y desnudaba y 
adoraba. Ponianle flores, le besaban, sobre todo a 
hurtadillas; alguna lo brezaba sobre sus rodillas 
como a un nifio de verdad. Rodedbanles de 
flores. Una vez que un fotégrafo entré, con per- 
miso del obispo, a sacar la vista de un arco 
romanico que daba sobre el jardin, acudieron 
las monjas, cada una con su nifio Jesus, para 
que les sacase el retrato. 

“|Quitate ahi,” decia una a otra; 
mas lindo, mira qué ojos tiene!” 

Liduvina miraba en silencio y con el corazén 


1955), 


“el mio es 
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oprimido aquella rivalidad ingenua de madres 
marradas. 

Another relevant passage is in Unamuno’s La 
— del cristianismo (Buenos Aires, 1944), p. 


El sufrimiento de los monjes y de las monjas, 
de los solitarios de ambos sexos, no es un sufri- 
miento de sexualidad, sino de maternidad y 
paternidad, es decir, de finalidad. 
® El otro y El hermano Juan, p. 147. 
6 Tbid. 
7 Ibid., p. 140. 
8 Miguel de Unamuno, Mi religién y otros en- 
sayos breves (Buenos Aires, 1945), p. 40. 
®Miguel de Unamuno, Teatro 
1954), p. 50. 
10 Tbid., p. 145. 
11 Thid., p. 46. 
12 A few examples, in addition to those of the 
plays at hand are: El otro, p. 21, said by the 
ama, “;Pobre hijo mio!” and also p. 47 “jHijo 
mio! j Hijo mio!” In El hermano Juan, p. 83, Inés 
says to Don pares “Pero gqué te pasa, Juan?, 
tienes, hijo?” Juan replies: 
. . éAhora me Ilamas hijo? jMujer! 
adre. . . . ” At the tragic end of Amor y 
pedagogia (Buenos Aires, 
arina says “jHijo mio!” first to her a son 
and immediately afterward to her distraught 
usband. Then the husband, Fulgencio, moans 
“+Madre!” and faints in her arms. Further simi- 
lar examples, but not with the words hijo mio, 
emphasize Unamuno’s insistence that woman 
feels only maternal love for man: On p. 93 of 
El hermano Juan, Elvira calls Don Juan “nifio”; 
on p. 102 Don Juan reminds Elvira how when 
they used to play house as children he was al- 
ways “tu nifio.” On p. 149 of the same work: 
Juan. Me aguarda mi madre .. . , la tiniebla 
madre. .. . 
Elvira. zMadre, 0 esposa? 
Juan. Igual me da. 
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13 Antonio Sanchez Barbudo, “La formacién del 
pensamiento de Unamuno, Una_ experiencia 
decisiva: la crisis de 1897,” Hispanic Review, 
xvur (July, 1950), 218-243. 

14 De esto y de aquello, 11 (Buenos Aires, 1953), 
234-235. Besides this version, and the ones which 
Sanchez Barbudo cites, Unamuno wrote of this 
event on at least two more occasions. He re- 
ferred to it as “heart trouble” in a letter to Juan 
Maragall dated February 15, 1907: “Un dia 
hace afios, cuando me preocupaba lo cardifaco, 
al verme llorar presa de congoja, lanzé un jhijo 
mio! que aun me repercute.” This passage can 
be found on p. 56 of Unamuno y Maragall. 
Epistolario y escritos complementarios (Barce- 
lona, 1951). Then in Cémo se hace una novela 
(Buenos Aires, 1927, pp. 102-103), Unamuno 
wrote: “Pero ...me quiere mds que mi Concha, 
la madre de mis ocho hijos y mi verdadera 
madre? Mi verdadera madre, si. En un momento 
de suprema, de abismatica congoja, cuando me 
vid eh las garras del Angel de la Nada, Ilorar 
con un lIlanto sobre—humano, me grité desde, 
el fondo de sus entrafias maternales, sobre- 
humanas, divinas, arroj4ndose en mis_brazos: 
‘jhijo mio!’ Entonces descubri todo lo que Dios - 
hizo para mf en esta mujer, la madre de mis 
hijos, mi virgen madre, que no tiene otra 
novela que mi novela, ella, mi espejo de santa 
inconciencia divina, de eternidad.” 

15 De esto y de aquello, m, 234. 

16 Thid., p. 231. 

17] have already noted the more than vague 
resemblance of plot between Raquel encade- 
nada and the original version of Tuigi Piran- 
dello’s little-known early novel, Suo marito, 
later revised and called Giustino Roncella nato 
Boggidlo. See “Unamuno and Pirandello Re- 
visited,” Italica, xxx (March, 1956), p. 49. 
18 El otro y El hermano Juan, p. 73. 

19 Amor y pedagogia, p. 11. 
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LOS ‘SILENCIOS’ DE “DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA” 


Concua ZARDOYA 


Tulane University 


La nueva estilistica nos obliga, al intentar 
el andlisis de una obra literaria, a ir afinan- 
do cada vez mas en la relacién del “todo” 
y des las “partes,” tratando de puntualizarla 
no solo en la forma general—el dibujo—, 
sino en la distribucién de los matices—la 
luz y el color—, para poder llegar a definir 
los tipos estilisticos individuales. Unica- 
mente asi nos serd posible comprender cémo 
una determinada interpretacién de la forma 
se une de una manera forzosa a una deter- 
minada coloracién espiritual. Aprenderemos 
a ver poco a poco el conjunto de lo signos 
estilisticos personales como expresién de 
un temperamento artistico determinado. 
Entenderemos mejor la trayectoria de un 
estilo o de un pensamiento, si los fijamos en 
meros puntos aislados y, luego, ordenamos 
éstos. Porque, como decia Wé6lfflin, “el 
espiritu del estilo se manifiesta igualmente 
en lo grande que en lo pequefio.”* 

En cuanto a Cervantes, aunque Helmut 
Hatzfeld ha estudiado detenidamente la 
semAntica de las formas estilisticas cervanti- 
nas, como se ha limitado a Don Quijote,’ 
hay mucho que analizar todavia dentro del 
vasto mundo de los recursos estilisticos cer- 
vantinos. 

Si leemos con ojo atento las obras de 
Cervantes, notamos inmediatamente que a 
su agitada dindmica se oponen algunas 
fuerzas estaticas para originar ese equili- 
brio dindmico-estético tan caracteristica- 
mente cervantino: el sentimiento filoséfi- 
co de mesura y la actitud, tan espafiola, 
del sosiego, apuntadas ya por Hatzfeld.* 
Pero no advirtié este investigador el con- 
stante contrapunto que, a lo largo de ellas, 
y especialmente en Don Quijote, ejerce 
el silencio. Vemos que no se opone sola- 
mente a lo tumultuoso de la accién y al 
dinamismo sonoro, sino que acttia en 


sorprendentes funciones y en delicada 
matizacién estilistica Descubrimos un 
trazado vehemente que se proyecta en 
formas diversas, llenas de_ inspiracién, 
vivacidad y peculiar resonancia. Nada tan 
acuciador, pues, como examinar y com- 
prender estos silencios cervantinos, viendo 
de qué modo se proyectan sobre el estilo, 
la trama literaria y los caracteres. 


Con muy pocos adjetivos—“maravilloso,” 
“extrafio,” “sosegado,” “grande,” “callado,” 
“perpetuo,” “grandisimo,” “acostumbrado,” 
“admirable”—, obtiene Cervantes una varie- 
dad increfble de funciones y matices 
fuertemente diferenciados. Y hasta en 
posible llegar a precisar una psicologia de 
estos silencios, modelados convincente- 
mente, cargados de energia y de eficacia 
literaria, estaticos, inefables, radiantes o de 
buido disefio. Silencios que, a veces, nos 
permiten sentir su volumen como tal; 
esbozados, en otras, con delicadeza, leve- 
mente delineados o apenas sugeridos. 
Silencios que, siendo en ocasiones pura 
alusién poética, crean alillas de paz y 
quietud, estilizados remansos de tranquili- 
dad para el espiritu. Silencios que, en algdin 
momento, son cajas de resonancia exterior 
o interior, o simple atmédsfera envolvente 
del reposo. 

Sorprende esta predileccién de Cervantes 
por el silencio, el cual se da como un fené- 
meno aparentemente igual, pero que, si 
lo sopesamos bien y tratamos de penetrarlo, 
descubrimos que no es siempre el mismo 
y que es mejor hablar de una compleja 
gama de silencios. Advertimos que cada 
uno de ellos expresa, de manera diferente, 
la gran sensibilidad de Cervantes y su 
pericia artistica. Se nos revela asi toda una 
técnica al servicio de los recursos literarios, 
poéticos y psicolégicos que proporciona el 
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silencio. En rigor, Cervantes le da carta de 
naturaleza y lo introduce en sus obras 
como una delicada tematica. Nos ponemos 
a escuchar el silencio en ellas con ofdo 
sensible, y los sentimos como un tejido 
grave, con dobleces y caidas gravitantes. 
Percibimos que, en ocasiones, el contorno 
acustico tiene una suave finura, a que su 
curva exterior se pliega con elegancia, como 
un ropaje, en torno al protagonista; que, en 
otras, representa como un grato abandono, 
sin brio de resonancia, de apagadas cali- 
dades; que, en algun instante, la meditacién 
se acoge a él y le penetra: y, finalmente, 
que hay silencios en los cuales se concentra 
toda la profundidad de una _ situacién 
dramitica, el nudo de una trama y que, 
prodigiosamente dinamificados, se hacen 
centro de la accién y se convierten en la 
accién misma. 


Los silencios cervantinos se articulan 
sabiamente dentro de la materia artistica, 
sea teatro o novela. No se agrupan en 
masa, sino que se espacian, se alinean o 
se diseminan a fin de ampliar el ambiente 
en que se mueven las figuras humanas y 
las cosas, o para darles relieve o prestar 
mayor 0 menor ritmo a las formas. Es como 
si Cervantes hubiera descubierto un nuevo 
lenguaje, perceptible sdlo por la ausencia 
de sonidos: porque no se necesita expli- 
cacién alguna especial para comprender su 
tensién y reconocer su vigencia. Cervantes 
sabe depositar en estos silencios lo esencial 
del sentimiento, cifrando en ellos hondas 
significaciones: nunca son tdcitos o estan 
vacios. Graves, recogen la linea de la accién, 
la remansan y crean una atmédsfera densa, 
casi irrespirable. Lentos, se inclinan hacia 
la silueta humana,: la acogen, la enlazan, 
la sumen en si y logran una unidad com- 
pacta y solemne. O el héroe se siluetea en 
el silencio, libremente, contra el cielo o la 
noche; o lo condiciona y lo explica. A veces, 
saltarines, sueltos, graciosos, leves, los 
silencios caen en medio del fondo dindmico 
como gotas de Iluvia, de luz o de sombra; 
abren pequefias brechas o parcelas de 
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musica interior, de paz del alma, jardincillos 
intimos, de deleitosa visién espiritual. 

Todas estas observaciones generales 
carecen de valor si no procuramos ordenar 
sus matices en categorias. Tratemos, pues, 
de establecer la conexién que existe entre 
estos silencios y la masa sonora, siguiéndola 
hasta el extremo de la pura tecténica 
literaria. Precisemos su metaforismo y 
significacién. 

(La falta de espacio nos obliga a limitar- 
nos en nuestro examen de hoy sélamente a 
Don Quijote de la Mancha, dejando para 
otra ocasién el andlisis de nuestros hallazgos 
estilisticos en el teatro y en las restantes 
novelas de Cervantes.) 

En Don Quijote de la Mancha, los 
silencios cervantinos asumen insospechadas 
significaciones y logran la maxima plenitud 
en su expresién artistica. Se destacan quince 
categorias perfectamente diferenciadas. 

1) El silencio de la partida. Todas las 
salidas de Don Quijote—como el comienzo 
de la accesis mistica—exigen secreto y silen- 
cio absolutos, vividos a solas por el héroe 
en la primera, compartidos con Sancho en 
la segunda y extendidos a Sansén Carrasco 
en la tercera.* 

2) El silencio embobado, suspenso o ex- 
pectante. Lo crea Don Quijote en torno 
suyo, cuando habla: cabreros, pastores, 
trajinantes, venteros, mercaderes, gentes 
de toda clase social, enmudecen de asombro 
ante el caballero, y hasta el mismo Sancho, 
alguna vez, “callaba y comia bellotas” (1,9). 

3) El silencio, caja de resonancia. Don 
Quijote y Sancho entran en el Toboso, a 
medianoche: el pueblo duerme en “sosega- 
do silencio,” los vecinos descansan en paz. 
Pero este silencio amplifica los ruidos: los 
ladridos y rebuznos aumentan, vibran, 
resuenan. Y, en refleja funcién hiperbdlica, 
este silencio amplificante acrece los miedos 
de Sancho y, al exagerar los ruidos desagra- 
dables, Don Quijote los interpreta como 
sefial de mal agiiero CII, 9). 

4) El silencio como fondo de lo diné- 
mico. Cervantes crea una atmdsfera de 
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silencio y de quietud para que, de subito, 
se destaque el tumulto, a modo de pesadilla, 
en el limite del suefio y de la realidad: 
“Toda la venta estaba en silencio . . . Esta 
maravillosa quietud y los pensamientos 
que siempre nuestro caballero trafa . . . , le 
trujo a la imaginacién una de las extrafias 
locuras. ..” “En esta atmésfera de silencio, 
“toda recogida y callando,” la Maritornes 
avanza lentamente en la oscuridad, pero, 
en vez de encountrar a quien busca, “topé 
con los brazos de Don Quijote... ” El 
silencio absoluto se acaba, porque lo llenan 
las susurradas palabras del caballero que, 
de pronto, acallan los golpes del arriero. 
E] tumulto comienza en escaramuza y acaba 
en pandemonium que, donosamente, Cer- 
vantes llama “armonia.” Con la llegada de 
la Santa Hermandad, se restauran la paz y 
el silencio (I, 16). 

5) El silencio, ingrediente del claroscuro 
tonal. Se relaciona, evidentemente, con las 
categorias 3 y 4 y, en consecuencia, su 
naturaleza actistica resulta mds complicada 
en sus variaciones. Se centra en torno a la 
aventura de los batanes (I, 20). En rigor, 
todo el capitulo es una especie de sinfo- 
nia orquestal que se destaca sobre el 
silencio de la noche: rumor de los Arboles, 
ruido de las aguas, golpear de los batanes 
... En una onda amplificante, el silencio 
acaba en crescendo sonoro que “lastima los 
oidos” de Don Quijote y pone temor en 
Sancho, cuyo miedo de simple criatura 
fade otros leves rumores (j!) a la grand- 
iosidad sinfénica. Llega el alba y los con- 
fusos ruidos nocturnos revelan su proceden- 
cia: al descubrir los seis mazos de batdn, 
Don Quijote “enmudecié y pasmédse de arri- 
ba abajo.” Y este silencio del héroe contra- 
puntea, como un violin, el torrente sonoro 
que se despefia y bate. Este silencio del 
alma y de la dignidad quiere cerrar la 
sinfonia, pero éste no acaba porque a ella 
se suma la risa de Sancho que, luego, se 
contagia a Don Quijote. Cuatro veces cae 
el chorro de la risa escuderil y el hidalgo, 
entonces, se da al diablo cuando nota que 
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Sancho se fisga en él. Silencio y risa acaban 
en dos palos asentados sobre las espaldas 
de Sancho. La rifia termina con la im- 
posicién de un voto de silencio del sefior 
sobre el criado, en sefial de respeto. 


6) El silencio interior. Esta forma de 
silencio espiritual y psicolégico es muy 
abundante en la novela y la hallamos no 
sdlo en el héroe sino en otros personajes 
introvertidos—en Cardenio, por ejemplo. 
Pero se nos da en su forma mas intensa 
en el propio Don Quijote, desde las 
primeras pdginas de la Segunda Parte. Algo 
ha madurado en el interior del caballero 
a partir en su encierro en la denigrante 
jaula. Asi, cuando recibe la visita del Cura 
y del Barbero, llama a éste “sefior rapador,” 
“rapista” y “sefior Bacia.” En cuanto al 
primero, se atreve a lanzar la gran pregunta, 
que no es tal, sino convencimiento de algo 
que ha aclarado en su silencio meditativo 
de un mes: “Y a vuesa merced, ¢quién le 
fia, Cura?” Y, después, “Y 
Dios me entiende, y no digo mas.” En silen- 
cio, si, ha dialogado con Dios y consigo 
mismo; Dios y su interioridad han sido y 
son sus unicos confidentes. Ya no cree en 
sus antiguos amigos. Cuando el Barbero le 
dice que no debe “sentirse,” Don Quijote 
da prueba otra vez de su crecimiento in- 
terior, de su meditacién intima: “Si yo 
puedo sentirme o no, yo me lo sé” CII, 1). 
Es decir, no expresa lo que siente, sino que 
se lo calla: se ha interiorizado en el silencio 
meditativo. Este es su defensa. Hay, pues, 
ahora, un doble fondo en su pensamiento. 
El Don Quijote de la Segunda Parte es 
un hombre que ha sufrido un desengafio 
en la amistad—la primera de sus desilusio- 
nes—. Y se pone a la defensiva contra los 
que han demostrado ser malos amigos, 
encastill4ndose en su propio silencio. 

7) El silencio patético. Cervantes crea 
este tipo de silencio como atmésfera y 
condicién sine qua non del climax novelis- 
tico. Alcanza, sin duda, su maxima 
expresién en la escena en que Don 
Quijote es enjaulado por sus amigos dis- 
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frazados, los cuales “con grandisimo silen- 
cio” entran en donde él duerme, le atan y 
le meten en la juala. Sancho no osa 
“descoser la boca” ni tampoco “hablaba 
palabra” el desgraciado héroe. El mas 
impresionante silencio rodea esta escena 
patética, la mas triste e intensa de toda 
la Primera Parte. La comitiva se pone en 
marcha y Don Quijote va sentado en la 
jaula y “arrimado a las verjas, con tanto 
silencio y tanta paciencia como si no fuera 
hombre de carne” (1,47). Nétese que, en 
este capitulo, Cervantes ha apicado al si- 
lencio un calificativo superlativo y un ad- 
verbio de cantidad y que esto ocurre sdélo en 
esta patética ocasién. 


8) El silencio del desencanto y del desen- 
gano. Es aplicable a Don Quijote y a san- 
cho. Cuando el héroe, engafiado por su es- 
cudero, encuentra a las tres labradoras y, 
entre ellas, a su Dulcinea, mira “con ojos 
descencajados y vista turbada a la que San- 
cho llamaba reina y sefiora . . . sin osar 


despegar los labios” (II, 10). Don Quijote 


se halla enfrente de su anti-Dulcinea, por 
decirlo asf, ante el esperpento de su dama: 
su silencio es, quiz4, mds tr4gico que nun- 
ca. Pero salva su ideal, admitiendo que es- 
ta encantada y, de paso, salva su amistad y 
su amor a Sancho, creyendo que son verda- 
des sus mentiras. El silencio acttia de ele- 
mento purificante de la fealdad ffsica y de 
la fealdad moral. Un silencio parecido vuel- 
ve a ganar a Don Quijote cuando, en el pa- 
lacio de los Duques, se prosiguen las burlas 
contra él y su escudero: la encantada Dulci- 
nea aparece ante sus ojos “con un desenfado 
varonil y con una voz muy adamada” (II, 
35), echando sapos y culebras contra San- 
cho porque éste no quiere azotarse; nuestro 
caballero est4 anténito, mudo, con el alma 
“atravesada en la garganta.” El silencio que 
guarda es el causado por el desencanto: su 
Dulcinea no es la que él suefia, no la “sien- 
te” como tal. En el fondo, no le engafian; 
por eso calla. Su silencio es tragico y, con 
él, marca Cervantes la mds molesta e indeli- 
cada de las bromas: duques y criados pala- 
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ciegos se burlan del ideal y del idealista. 
En cuanto a Sancho, también pasa por la 
amargura del silencio desengafiado: en la 
séptima noche de su gobierno en Barataria, 
cuando maltratan su cuerpo barbaramente 
en imaginario combate, sufre angustias de 
muerte y llega a desmayarse. Vuelve en si, 
pregunta qué hora es y le responden que 
esta amaneciendo. Calla y, “sin decir otra 
cosa,” empieza a vestirse “todo sepultado 
en silencio” CII, 53). Patético silencio que 
simboliza la pérdida de todas las ilusiones 
de Sancho; su desencanto de la {fnsula, su 
desengafio de la ambicién. 

9) El silencio de la visién onirica. Contra 
el silencio del desengafio opone Cervantes 
el de la visién beatifica, el de la dicha alcan- 
zada en un extdtico ensuefio. Cuando Don 
Quijote emergiéd de la cueva de Montesinos, 
“no respondia palabra; y sacandole del todo 
vieron que trafa cerrado los ojos, con mues- 
tras de estar dormido” (II, 22). Y pasa un 
largo tiempo hasta que logran despertarle 
a fuerza de sacudidas. Ha estado sumido en 
un ensuefio visionario, callado, como muer- 
to. Su silencio era felicidad inmensa. Ha de 
revelar su visién y, entonces, siente dolor 
intenso: las palabras le duelen, como si “las 
sacara de las entraiias.” Es la visién inefable, 
intransferible. Y el silencio encubre el esta- 
do de trance, el éxtasis onirico. 


10) El silencio confortador. Don Quijote 
est4 acongojado después que sabe encantada 
a Dulcinea; pero llega a Ja casa de don Die- 
go de Miranda, el caballero del Verde Ga- 
ban, y allf se conforta: “de lo que mas se 
contenté6 Don Quijote fué del maravilloso 
silencio que en toda la casa habia, que seme- 
jaba un monasterio de cartujos” CII, 18). Si- 
lencio de casa solariega, atméfera apaciguan- 
te, consoladora, cdlida y suave, creada por 
Cervantes para confortar, compensar y agra- 
dar a su héroe. 

11) El silencio como catarsis. Ya hemos 
visto cémo Sancho fué condenado por su 
amo a voto de silencio (I, 20), en castigo a 
su vicio de hablar tanto. Pero pronto le le- 
vanta la penitencia, pues él mismo gusta de 
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la charla. Cervantes tampoco perdona a Don 
Quijote este pecadillo. Asi, después de ser 
vencido por el Caballero de la Blanca Luna 
y, un poco mis tarde, aplastado y ensuciado, 
juntamente con su escudero, por una piara 
de cerdos, de pronto diez hombres a caballo, 
“arbolando lanzas,” “sin hablar palabra 
alguna rodearon a Don Quijote y se 
las pusieron a las espaladas y pechos, 
amenazandole de muerte.” Cogen también 
a Sancho y al rucio, “guardando todos 
maravilloso silencio” CII, 68), y siguen 
al que lleva a Don Quijote. No les dejan 
hablar. El hidalgo no puede preguntar, se- 
giin es su costumbre. Vive un momento de 
derrota, de catarsis plena: vencimiento ca- 
balleresco, atropello de cerdos, pena de si- 
lencio. Mas no ha acabado atin la peniten- 
cia. Aquellos hombres les Ilenan de vitu- 
perios mientras les conducen al castillo de 
los Duques. Y aqui se desarrolla la farsa 
funebre, en la cual Altisidora representa el 
papel de muerta y Sancho recibe la inquisi- 
torial coroza, escena que ocurre también en 
impresionante silencio, descrito por Cervan- 
tes en términos que superan todas las dis- 
tinciones anteriores: “porque en aquel sitio 
el mesmo silencio guardaba silencio a sf mis- 
mo” CII, 69). 

12) El silencio ante la muerta. Si en la 
escena anterior, Cervantes creé un silencio 
fiinebre aparencial, pero verdadero para 
Don Quijote y Sancho, también supo retra- 
tar el sentimiento colectivo ante la muerte al 
verificarse el entierro de Grisédstomo: “Y asi 
los que esto miraban como los que abrian la 
sepultura, y todos los demas que allf habja, 
guardaban un maravilloso silencio” (I, 13). 
Asombra, en cambio, que en al capitulo 
del libro, en el solemne momento de la 
muerte de Don Quijote—convertido ya en 
Alonso Quijano el Bueno—, Cervantes 
rehuya el silencio y lo substituya por 
el ruidoso Ilanto y el jubilo del testa- 
mento. No nos deja el héroe tras si 
una estela de silencio sino jocoso epitafio en 
que se advierte “que la muerte no triunfé/ 
de su vida con su muerte” CII, 74). 
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14) El silencio de Cide Hamete Benen- 
geli. El apécrifo autor ardbigo teme que todo 
el artificio de Sancho sobre el encantamien- 
to de Dulcinea no sea crefdo por los lectores, 
diciendo “que quisiera pasarle en silencio” 
CII, 10). Pero Cervantes le obliga a hablar, 
no sélo porque su historia lo exige, sino, ade- 
mds, para moralizar brevemente sobre la 
verdad y la mentira: “. . . porque la verdad 
adelgaza y no quiebra, y siempre anda sobre 
la mentira, como el aceite sobre el agua.” 

15) Execracién del silencio. Tampoco po- 
dia faltar el otro lado, el envés, del tema: 
contra alabanza, execracién, y, en conse- 
cuencia, armonia y equilibrio, cara y cruz de 
la moneda. Sancho ha de ser quien denigre 
el silencio, pues es su enemigo mortal. Para 
él, la comunicacién es vida, razén de ser; 
estar callado es estar muerto. As{, caminan- 
do por las soledades de Sierra Morena, no 
puede “sufrir tanto silencio” y se muere 
“por razonar con su amo”: ya no puede 
aguantar por mas tiempo la_ terrible 
penitencia, peor que los azotes. Al fin, 
se atreve a decir a su sefior que se 
marchar4 a su casa, en donde hablard 
y departir4 “todo lo que quisiere,” “porque 
querer vuestra merced que vaya con él... 
de dia y de noche, y que no le hable cuando 
me diere gusto, es enterrarme en vida. Si ya 
quisiera la suerte que los animales hablaran, 
como hablaban en tiempo de Guisopete, 
fuera menos mal, porque departiera yo con 
mi jumento lo que me viniera en gana, y 
con esto pasara mi mala ventura; que es 
recia cosa, y que no se puede llevar en 
paciencia, andar buscando aventuras toda 
la vida, y no hallar sino coces y man- 
teamientos, ladrillazos y pufiados, y, con 
todo esto, nos hemos de coser la boca, 
sin osar decir lo que el hombre tiene 
en su corazén, como si fuera mudo” 
CI, 25). Don Quijote comprende que 
hablar es necesidad vital para su escudero, 
y le alza el entredicho que le tiene impuesto 
a su lengua. Tampoco el Cura soporta el si- 
lencio 0, por lo menos, necesita averiguar 
qué oculta o qué expresa—como ocurre en I, 
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36—, y pregunta y pregunta sin descanso 
hasta saber qué encubre el silencio de aque- 
llos enmascarados. 

En resumida forma hemos ofdo los silen- 
cios que contiene Don Quijote de la Man- 
cha: silencios auténomos y silencios coordi- 
nados, participantes y a compds, en am- 
pliaciones meldédicas y en variaciones ritmi- 
cas, en coexistencia con el mundo objetivo 
—batallas con molinos y carneros, lanzazos, 
pedradas, rumor de ventas, charla de tra- 
jinantes, discursos quijotescos, refranes de 
Sancho Panza, romances populares . . . —, 
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congruente, coasociando maravillosas intui- 
ciones cervantinas. Silencios al servicio de la 
técnica literaria en la primera novela moder- 
na. Antiguos y actuales silencios concitados 
en la obra genial de Miguel de Cervantes, 
hombre que dijo mucho pero que también 
supo callar y callar a tiempo. 


NOTES 


1 Conceptos fundamentales en la historia del 
arte (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1952), p. 96. 

2 El Quijote como obra de arte deb lenguaje 
(Madrid: Patronato del IV Centenario del Na- 


enlazando lo abstracto y lo concreto, con- 3 Op. cit. = Cervantes, 1949). 


24. 
4*Cf. I, 2 y 7; I, 7. 


dicionando lo irreal, lo congruente y lo in- 
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Ortega y Gasset, whose interest in Ger- 
many and things German is well known, 
went to that country in 1905 to escape what 
he called the cultural decadence of his na- 
tive land and to find what he termed the ro- 
mantic and fair Germany. He studied at the 
universities of Berlin, Leipzig and Marburg, 
where neo-Kantian philosophy influenced 
him considerably. As Curtius says: “findem 
wir ihn in Marburg als Schiiler des grossen 
Neo-kantianers Hermann Cohen . . . Auf 
der Terrasse vor der ungeheuren Fassade 
pflegte Ortega mit achtzehn Jahren auf und 
ab zu gehen und seinen Kant zu studi- 
eren.”? 

Ortega urged an intensive study of Kant 
but emphasized that he himself had lived 
in a kind of philosophical prison as a re- 
sult thereof. “Con gran esfuerzo me he 
evadido de la prisién kantiana y he esca- 
pado a su influjo atmosférico.”* Although 
he recalls the unforgettable nights when 
he visited his teacher's home to discuss es- 
thetics, neo-Kantian narrowness stifled his 
spirit. “Toda mi devocién y gratitud a 
Marburg estan inexorablemente compensa- 
das por los esfuerzos que he tenido que 
hacer para . . . salir de su estrechez hacia 
alta mar” (O.C., m, 433). 

Juan Ramén Jiménez recalls that Ortega 
was not in agreement with his love of 
French symbolist poetry . . . “porque era 
tan germanista, tan goethiano.”* Curtius 
acknowledges that Ortega understood Ger- 
many better than any other European crit- 
ic. “Ein weiterer Zug seiner Originalitat 
liegt in der Art wie er deutsche . . . Kul- 
tur verabeitet und zusammenfiihrt. Ich 
wiisste keinen Kritiker in Europa der mit 
derselben Sympathie und demselben Ver- 
standnis tiber . . . zu schreiben verméch- 
te... Er kennt und iibersieht die ganze 


bedeutsame Entfaltung der deutschen 
Geisteswissenschaften. Mommsen und Ed- 
uard Meyer, Max Weber und Dilthey, Co- 
hen und Rickert, . . . alle diese Namen 
sind ihm ebenso vertraut wie uns. Es 
diirfte wenige Auslinder geben, welche 
die Erkenntnisarbeit unserer Historiker 
und Philosophen so genau kennen und so 
sorgsam verfolgen wie Ortega.”* Curtius 
recalls, too, that Ortega had a goodly num- 
ber of enthusiastic readers in Germany in 
the 1920's. “Sie fandem bei ihm die Ana- 
lyse unsereres Massenzeitalters, die Diag- 
nose unserer geistigen Situation. Die Phi- 
losophie beriihrte sich bei diesem Denker 
mit der Wirklichkeit unsereres Daseins.”® 

Several generations earlier Sanz del Rio 
had emphasized the ethical and education- 
al implications of Krausismo, and its con- 
comitant influences have been well docu- 
mented, but one of Ortega’s motivations in 
founding the Revista de Occidente was to 
discuss new philosophical and scientific 
findings, especially German ones. He dis- 
cussed all fields of German endeavor: mu- 
sic, painting, poetry, drama, foreign af- 
fairs, politics, history and philosophy. 
From 1920 to 1935 he familiarized his stu- 
dents and readers with the great German 
names, and he was the first to introduce 
Franz Brentano and Edmund Husserl to 
Spain.® 

But Ortega did more than introduce 
Germans to Spain or discuss specific au- 
thors. He undertook to analyze the entire 
range of German culture and its relation- 
ships to Spain and other Romance coun- 
tries. Niedermayer claims: “Se tacha a Or- 
tega de ser el mayor germanizante de Es- 
pafia. A nosotros nos parece que Ortega 
. .. solo ha tomado de los alemanes aquello 
que convenja bien a su temperamento y a 
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su estilo de pensar.”* But what appealed 
to Ortega is full of contradictions, and the 
contention that he owes four-fifths of his 
intellectual discipline and richness to Ger- 
many is open to question. Even though he 
proclaimed his intellectual dependence and 
gratitude to Germany on various occasions, 
Ortega feels his debt may have been ex- 
aggerated for him. “Debo enormemente a 
la filosofia alemana y espero que nadie me 
escatimard el reconocimiento de haber dado 
a mi labor, como una de sus facciones prin- 
cipales, la de aumentar la mente espafiola 
con el torrente del tesoro intelectual ger- 
mAnico. Pero tal vez he exagerado este 
gesto y he ocultado demasiado mis propios 
y radicales hallazgos” (O.C., 1v, 404). 
Ortega liked German culture, but he 
was constantly torn by his need to affirm 
his own country’s values. Although he con- 
stantly admonished the Spaniard to reor- 
ganize his thought along German scientific 
and objective lines, he wanted Spain not 
to copy but rather to form a civilization 
which while continuing to be Spanish 
would at the same time be European. At 
first he claimed that if Spain wished to ad- 
vance culturally, it was vital to concen- 
trate on German science, language and cul- 
ture, for “la cultura germdnica es la unica 
introducién a la vida esencial” (O.C., 1, 
210). Elsewhere he repeats the essential 
German base for Spanish culture. “:Por 
qué el espafiol se obstina en vivir anacré- 
nicamente consigo mismo? ¢Por qué se 
olvida de su herencia germdnica? Sin ella— 
no haya duda—padeceria un destino equivo- 
co...” (O.C., 1, 356), and again. “Los ale- 
manes tienen una virtud que a nosotros nos 
falta, a despecho de las apariencias, el re- 
speto y el amor al pasado” (O.C., 1, 426). 
Among other advantages adduced by Or- 
tega was German clarity as opposed to 
Mediterranean imprecision where grotesque 
combinations of concepts alternated with 
“un defecto de elegancia mental” (O.C., 1, 
345). Ortega often spoke scornfully of the 
Mediterranean and his culture and 
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thought of himself as spiritually a German. 

Nevertheless, scattered throughout Or- 
tega’s works are uncomplimentary refer- 
ences to Germany. He cites the lack of 
personality of the German who, unlike the 
Spaniard, has submerged himself complete- 
ly and delivered up his personal existence 
to an organized collective life. In 1935, in 
a series of essays for La Nacién, Ortega 
repeated that the German is almost a pup- 
pet or automaton. “Las personas viven au- 
tomatizadas, y cuando el Reglamento pub- 
lico que regula su comportamiento no de- 
termina lo que deben hacer, se quedan 
perplejas, sin saber qué gesto, qué accién 
ejecutar” (O.C., v, 204). He admits that 
much earlier he had seen only the magni- 
ficence and efficiency of German organiza- 
tion without realizing that it had pro- 
gressed at the cost of disindividualizing 
those who made it up. Ortega even men- 
ions his spontaneous antipathy to German 
culture. “Puede creérseme si digo que na- 
die habra sentido y seguird sintiendo mayor 
antipatia espontanea hacia la cultura ger- 
manica que yo” (O.C., 1, 209). Ortega 
struggled against the German idea which 
presented culture and thought as some- 
thing justifiable in itself. He combated 
the doctrine of intellectualism which for 
him isolated one from the mainstream of 
life, and chastised his German university 
professors for their attitude. “Sobre todo 
en los alemanes . . . en los que fueron 
mis maestros . . . vino la cultura, el pen- 
samiento a ocupar el puesto vacante de 
un dios en fuga. Toda mi obra, desde sus 
primeros balbuceos ha sido una lucha con- 
tra esta actitud . . .” CO.C., v, 309-310). 

As early as 1908 Ortega had sought to 
explain his contradictions. “El imperio ale- 
man, como esas viviendas lacustres asenta- 
das sobre el légamo enfermizo y movible 
esta construido sobre lo culturalmente fal- 
so. La labor educativa alemana es hoy—no 
hablo de ayer—una fabrica da falsificaci- 
ones” (O.C., 1, 96). There are really two 
Germanies, the Germany of today as op- 
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posed to the Germany of yesterday, of to- 
morrow, of always. The latter Germany 
will never die, because with its death 
would perish the only European possibility 
of a future worth living. In his La Nacién 
essays he tried again to explain the contra- 
dictory Germanies. “Quien conozca la im- 
portancia permanente que Alemania ha te- 
nido en mi vida podrd aforar la fuerza de 
choque que la impresién ahora recibida ha 
tenido sobre mi . . . Por una espontanea 
operacién de mi retina, el presente, en lo 
que tiene de tal, ha sido rechazado por ella 
. . . @Cémo se explica esta ceguera para lo 
inmediato, para lo que debia haberme sido 
mas patente?” (O.C., v, 184-186). For him, 
what he saw was not what had happened 
in three or four years but the product of 
twenty-three long and important ones. 

From 1949 to 1951 Ortega lectured in 
Switzerland and Germany, and his greatest 
triumph in Germany came in the summer 
of 1951. “Fué recibido en triunfo por la 
Universidad y los organizaciones estudian- 
tiles de Munich, por la ‘Bayrische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und Schénen Kiinste’ 
. . » Las eminencias de la sociedad homena- 
jearon al huésped de honor en numerosos 
actos y durante toda una semana Ortega 
concentré con sus conferencias en la més 
amplia sala académica de Munich a miles 
de oyentes cultos de todas las edades.”* 

Of all German subjects, that of Goethe 
interested Ortega most. Writers on Goethe 
have been plentiful in Spain. Manuel de 
Sandoval considered Goethe as one of the 
“genios de primer orden . . . que a la vez 
que honran la patria en que nacieran, enal- 
tecen y glorifican la humanidad a que todos 
pertenecemos.”® He hailed the German as 
the guide for all European youth and con- 
sidered him almost a demigod, an attitude 
to which Ortega objected in his analysis. 
José Miguel Sacristan, on the other hand, 
denies Goethe’s spiritual and mental 
health.*® Most of Goethe’s works had been 
translated into Spanish by 1921.7? Juan 
Valera and Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo 
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had written of Goethe, both with some res- 
ervations, but the work “mas extenso y de 
mas tenaz esfuerzo que se ha escrito en 
Espafia sobre Goethe”*? was that of Urbano 
Gonzales Serrano, professor of philosophy 
and student of Sanz del Rio. 

Egon Schwarz says that one should ex- 
pect Ortega’s image of Goethe to be part of 
the Leibniz-Herder-Kant tradition, but that 
it does not fail to exhibit the ambiguity of 
Ortega’s vision. “On the one hand ‘Goethe 
is eternally deserting his innermost destiny,’ 
on the other hand he is the giant within 
our Western civilization ‘in whom for the 
first time dawns the consciousness that hu- 
man life is the individual struggle with his 
most intimate and personal destiny,’ i.e. 
that human existence is made up of the 
problem of itself.”** One must agree that 
Ortega’s interpretation and concern is with 
the spiritual meaning of Goethe's exis- 
tence in general, as his continual preoccupa- 
tion was always with the meaning of exis- 
tence and living one’s life. “Nuestra vida 
pues . . . no es una cosa cuyo ser est4 fijado 
de una vez para siempre sino que es una 
tarea, algo que hay que hacer; en suma un 
drama” (O.C., v, 123). Ortega repeats 
this refrain countlessly. “Pero el hombre no 
solo tiene que hacerse a si mismo, sino que 
lo mds grave que tiene que hacer es deter- 
minar lo que va a ser” (O.C., v1, 33). 

Ortega wrote his essay “Pidiendo un 
Goethe Desde Dentro” for the Berlin maga- 
zine, Die Neue Rundschau, in a number 
dedicated to Goethe, but references to 
Goethe abound in all of Ortega’s works. 
Ortega commented that Goethe biographies, 
elaborated on the principle of creating a 
statue for a public place or Goethian tour- 
ist guide, treat the exterior Goethe, but he 
postulates a Goethe “desde dentro.” This 
dentro is hard to define, for it is neither 
body nor soul, conscience nor character, 
for these are as much outside one as the 
countryside is around one’s body. Life is 
not abstract but rather signifies the “in- 
exorable forzosidad de realizar el proyecto 
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de existencia que cada cual es” (O.C., 
1v, 400). This vital project, or what one 
is to become, is called Bestimmung, as 
equivocal a word for Ortega as destiny or 
Schicksal. Life is a drama because it is a 
frantic struggle with things and even with 
our characters to try to be in fact what we 
are potentially. The reason he chose to 
attempt Goethe from inside, in addition to 
refuting the exterior view, was that he felt 
Goethe was the man in whom for the first 
time there arose the concept that human 
life is the struggle of man with his indivi- 
dual destiny and that life is made up of the 
problem of itself, that is, “que su substancia 
consiste no en algo que ya es . . . sino en 
algo que tiene que hacerse a si mismo” CO. 
C. 1v, 403). 

Ortega’s principal concern in his treat- 
ment of Goethe is the theme of existence 
which represents Ortega’s struggles to find 
his own essence and the meaning of his 
own existence. In “Addn en el Paraiso,” 
for Adam life exists as a problem and man 
is the problem of life, the essence of each 
thing being a relative matter. This says 
Ortega, “no existe, por lo tanto esa supuesta 
realidad inmutable y tnica . . . hay tantas 
realidades como puntos de vista” (O.C., 1, 
475). Ortega’s interest in Goethe's attitude 
toward life, then, reflects his own eternal 
search and can be broken down into various 
headings such as the meaning of existence, 
the necessity for action, and the attempt to 
find one’s essence. 


According to Ortega, life is like a ship- 
wreck. The poor human, feeling himself 
sink, moves his arms to keep himself afloat, 
a movement which might be termed cul- 
ture. But when culture endures too long, 
man, becoming more sure of himself, loses 
his sinking feeling, and culture becomes 
static and parasitical. Some discontinuity, 
then, is necessary to renew a sense of loss 
of support, so that his arms may thrash 
around once more in a saving gesture. 
Continuing his analogy, Ortega insists 
that all classics, among them Goethe, 
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wrecked who would question one on 
authentic life. 

Various interpretations of life are pos- 
sible, but only with man “llega a ser vivido 
lo humano” (O.C., u, 19) according to 
Goethe. Man knows God only as man is 
and knows Humanity. Ortega agreed with 
Dilthey that we cannot transmit to our 
fellow man our experience of life, but 
added that “I do not think that anyone in 
Europe before Goethe had meditated upon 
the subject of human life to such an ex- 
tent as he. There is lacking, to be sure, a 
single book wherein his reflections on hu- 
man life are gathered together, analyzed, 
and studied in all their depth.”"* 

For Ortega a man was cultured only 
when he had taken possession of himself 
completely. “Cultura es fidelidad consigo 
mismo, una actitud de religioso respeto 
hacia nuestra propia y personal vida. Decia 
Goethe que no podja estimar a un hombre 
que no llevase un diario de sus jornadas” 
(O.C., m, 161). A man who scorns his 
own reality cannot possess the truth, and 
his ideas, acts and very words will have 
only an illusory quality, for a man who does 
not believe in himself cannot believe in 
God. He finds Goethe’s insistence on a 
diary significant in terms of living and pre- 
paring for the future, reviewing that which 
we were and that which we aspire to be, 
and in this way only do we take possession 
of our lives during each fleeting hour. How- 
ever, in the final analysis, he finds Goethe’s 
insistence on symbolic actions but a way to 
conceal from himself the decisive character 
of his behaviour. Goethe’s” pagan ideal of 
life did not interfere with his idea that 
man’s truth lies in the exact correspondence 
between gesture and spirit, the external and 
the internal. As Ortega quotes him: “Nada 
hay dentro, nada hay fuera; lo que hay 
dentro eso hay fuera” (O.C., m1, 85). 

Yet Goethe underneath his official ideas 
seeks anxiously for the mystery of his 
authentic being, and Ortega quotes from 
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Truth and Poetry, “Todos los hombres de 
buena casta sienten, conforme aumenta su 
cultura, que necesitan representar en el 
mundo doble papel, uno real y otro ideal 
y en este sentimiento ha de buscarse el 
fundamento de todo lo que es noble” (O.C., 
tv, 405). But no matter how much man 
may search on earth or in heaven, in the 
present or future, for his fate, he remains 
always in a kind of perennial vacillation, 
subect to an external influence which per- 
turbs him. 

Goethe distinguished between real or 
effective fate and ideal or superior fate, but 
he traditionally confused the ego which 
each one has to become with what Ortega 
terms the generic ego that one ought to 
become. This duplicity to which tradition 
submits Goethe causes his perennial vac- 
illation or “ewiges Scawanken.” For Goethe 
life itself was ethical. If a man’s entelechy 
is to be a thief he has to be it, even if his 
moral ideas are opposed to it and cause him 
to live lawfully. For the man who was to 
be a thief and by an effort of will succeeded 
in not being one, falsified his life. In any 
event, the important thing is not to con- 
fuse the “deber ser,” a moral and intellec- 
tual preoccupation, with the vital impera- 
tive of the “tener que ser” which is the 
primary and profound essence of our being. 
Goethe finally emerges from his confusion 
with “lo recto es lo que es conforme al 
individuo” (O.C., 1v, 406). Man recognizes 
his vital program or entelechy through his 
unhappiness when he departs from it, 
though man knows not whence he comes, 
nor whither he goes. 


Goethe preoccupied himself ceaselessly 
with his life because life is preoccupation 
with “self.” Therefore Goethe was the first 
contemporary or romantic who saw that 
life is not a reality which confronts prob- 
lems but that it consists of the problem of 
itself exclusively. Only man’s joys and 
suffering instruct him, and the relationship 
between what he has to be and what he 


is may result in anguish and sorrow or in 
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happiness. 

Ortega emphasizes the constant contra- 
diction between the ideas of Goethe the 
thinker about the world—for him the least 
valuable part of Goethe—and his own life 
and work. The thinker, in his botanical 
image of life, views all as transpiring with- 
out anguish. For the plant and animal do 
not have to decide now what they are to 
be in the following instant. Life for them 
is not a drama but an evolution. Man’s life 
is different, for he must decide at each in- 
stant what he is to do at the next one. 
Goethe, says Ortega, spent his life looking 
for his “self” or fleeing it, “que es todo lo 
contrario que cuidanno la exacta realizacién 
de si mismo. Esto ultimo supone que no 
existen dudas sobre quien se es, 0 que, 
una vez averiguado, el individuo esta de- 
cidido a realizarse: entonces la atencién 
puede vacar tranquilamente a los detalles 
de la ejecucién” (O.C., 1v, 407). Much of 
Goethe’s work presents us with tragic 
creatures like Faust and Meister who seek 
their real selves without knowing who to 
be. They reveal the contradiction between 
Goethe's optimistic concept of nature which 
marks all his relationships with the uni- 
verse, and his constant preoccupation with 
his own destiny, his “self.” Goethe was so 
unhappy, though his life seems to have 
turned out well, because he never really 
discovered his essence. Ortega visualizes 
Goethe's life as a series of flights, from the 
real loves of his youth, from his Weimar 
life as a writer, and from Weimar itself, 
and Ortega disputes those who defend the 
flights as Goethe’s means of preserving him- 
self more faithfully for his authentic vo- 
cation. He insists than Goethe felt his work 
and production to be merely symbolic and 
that he was basically indifferent to them 
(ziemlich gleichgiiltig). Man, in order to 
be what he is, needs first to find out what 
he is, ask himself what the things around 
him are, and what he is in the midst of 
things. Life is the basic “task,” the thing to 
be made, to be lived and to be realized, and 
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it is this reality from which Goethe per- 
petually tried to desert. His life urged him 
always to be something irrevocably, but he 
came to hate anything which demanded 
irrevocable decisions, made no painful ef- 
fort to determine his essence and sought a 
favorable environment, like the Weimar 
cocoon, to protect him from the world. In 
spite of the contradictions, Ortega con- 
cluded that Goethe was the first modern 
who told us: “Libértate de lo demas hacia 
ti’ (O.C., 1v, 419). Ortega, too, hated ir- 
revocable decisions and showed the same 
contradictions he found in Goethe. 

Ortega emphasizes the contrast between 
Goethe’s naturalistic concept of life in- 
herited from the Greeks and his exis- 
tential feelings. The first concept belongs 
to what has been called his Naturphilo- 
sophie. Modern man is a being who has 
escaped from Nature and separated himself 
from the mineral, plant and animal world. 
Goethe, nevertheless, at times felt strongly 
that Nature endowed man with a divine 
soul in which everything, mineral, plant, 
animal and man, had its fitting and related 
part. Ortega explains Goethe’s biological or 
botanical view as an external concept of 
life and continues: “Pero esto no significa 
sino que las ideas que un hombre se hace 
son superficiales a su verdad vital, preinte- 
lectual. Goethe piensa su vida bajo la 
imagen de una planta, pero la siente, la es 
como preocupacién dramatica por su propio 
ser” (O.C., 1v, 405). Goethe’s answer to 
“who am I” smacks too much of the bio- 
logical which reorients the question from 
the “who” to the “what am I.” Ortega saw 
in Goethe's admiration for Shakespeare, be- 
cause Shakespeare accompanied Nature, 
Goethe’s own effort to accompany her and 
his love for “circumstance.” 

But Goethe held another view of human 
life opposed to his botanical interpretation. 
Goethe the sufferer is not the same as 
Goethe the serene. Man possesses thought 
as an instrument, as he owns a body, and 
the former is no more the essence than the 
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latter. As Goethe said: “Ja diesem Sinne 
bin ich ganz ergeben,/ Das ist der Weis- 
heit letzer Schluss/ Nur der verdient sich 
Freiheit wie das Leben/ Der tiglich sie 
erobern muss.'® 

Ortega admires Goethe, the fighter, who 
feels that he alone deserves liberty and life 
who daily must conquer them. Life cannot 
be repeated, though Goethe created in 
Faust the paradox of life which repeats it- 
self. First one lives, and only thereafter 
does one philosophize. One must conquer 
life constantly, act it out and possess it re- 
peatedly. Goethe had learned by many a 
hard lesson that “at the most urgent crises 
the call to us is, ‘Physician, heal thyself’ . . . 
I tread the winepress alone.”’* The surest 
basis on which to build was his own crea- 
tive talents, he felt, though he often neg- 
lected the sense or direction of his work. To 
aid man Nature has endowed him with 
power, activity and endurance, and es- 
pecially volatility, “Leichtsinn,” but the 
more Goethe thought on life the more ap- 
parent it became to him that it exists 
simply to be lived. It is time for men to 
stop living for religion, for science, for 
morality or even for art or pleasure, but to 
live deliberately for the sake of living. 
Thus, says Ortega, “por esto decia genial- 
mente Goethe que solo todos los hombres 
viven lo humano” (O.C., m1, 292). Ortega 
reiterates his central thesis, that man must 
refute the idea that intelligence functions 
of itself, and that the problem is to discover 
what things are and to decide constantly 
what we are going to do and be at each 
instant. 


The existential implications of Ortega’s 
theories are obvious. As he himself claims: 
“Apenas hay uno o dos conceptos importan- 
tes de Heidegger que no preexistian a veces 
con anterioridad de trece anos, en mis 
libros. Por ejemplo: la idea de la vida como 
inquietud, preocupacién e inseguridad, y 
de la cultura como seguridad y preocupa- 
cién por la seguridad, se halla literalmente 
en mi primera obra, Meditaciones del 
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Quijote, publicada en 1914.” (O.C., 1, 
403). 

Heidegger’s Dasein or human existence, 
concerned with its being as its own possi- 
bility, consists among other things of the 
things which are in existence in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, vorhanden— 
literally at hand. The vorhanden category 
comprises “things” such as a tree which has 
a special quality and whose essence can be 
easily ascertained. Dasein gains its impor- 
tance in connection with its relationship 
to the future, and thus the temporal prob- 
lem of “being” is based on its Geschicht- 
lichkeit or historicity. Ortega much earlier 
stated the proposition in almost identical 
language. Man cannot avoid his present or 
past “circumstance” nor escape the future. 
The essence of human life is to determine 
the future, and even a decision not to act 
affects it. Ortega expresses the Sartrian 
thought that man, unlike objects, through 
present action to construct a future, creates 
a future which permits understanding and 
changing the present, and things teach him 
that he is in the world anything but a 
thing. “Porque esto es lo que verdadera- 
mente diferencia al hombre de la piedra: no 
que el hombre tenga entendimiento y la 
piedra carezca de él . . . el ser piedra le es 
dado ya, hecho de una vez para siempre y 
no tiene que decidirlo ella, . . . El hombre, 
cada hombre, tiene que decidir en cada 
instante lo que va hacer, lo que va a ser en 
el siguiente. Esta decisién es intransferible; 
nadie puede sustituirme en la faena de 
decidirme, de decidir mi vida” (O.C., v, 
21-23). 

Goethe’s concept of reality intrigues 
Ortega. Goethe thought of the world as a 
continuum of diversity composed of in- 
finite but not absolute differences. In order 
not to lose ourselves in it, we have to mark 
off boundaries and establish absolutely 
differences which are only relative. Ortega 
quotes Goethe’s “las cosas son diferencias 
que nosotros ponemos” (O.C., 1, 106) and 
“lo primero que el hombre ha hecho en su 


enfrente intelectual con el mundo es 
clasificar los fenémenos, dividir lo que ante 
si halla en clases” (O.C., v, 446-447). 
Goethe observed that Nature’s humbler 
phenomena were often models which 
clarify the mystery of others of a more 
complex nature. He named these humble 
ones “proto-phenomena,” and he once wrote 
to Jacobi on one of his botanical geological 
excursions, that he was scouring the 
countryside, seeking the “divine” in plants 
and stones. Goethe sought divinity and 
“raison d’étre” in many things and in dif- 
ferent areas: “Goethe busca la pluralidad 
de formas vitales con vistas, no a su 
anulacién, sino a su integracién” (O.C., 
1v, 285). Ortega repeats over a hundred 
favorite and often contradictory Goethian 
statements on a variety of matters such as: 
nobility, “symphronism,” religious inspira- 
tion, love, the phenomena of nature, and 
the interpretation of the physical and psy- 
chological worlds. 

Ortega feels that the critic’s task is not 
to separate literary works into good and bad. 
“Cada dia me interesa menos sentenciar: 
a ser juez de las cosas, voy prefiriendo ser 
su amante” (O.C., 1, 325). Nevertheless, 
he comments on Goethe’s style which, in- 
fluenced by Wincklemann, Diderot and his 
own genius, paralleled that of painting, 
and on some of his themes. 

Faust, like Don Juan, was once a tale of 
simple content, but Goethe carried the idea 
to its ultimate possibilities and transformed 
the common theme of a decrepit wise man 
who buys with his soul one more spring- 
time, to a “gigantesco poema filosdfico.” 
Precisely because we wish to be faithful 
today to the medieval story, we must tell 
it in another manner because the modern 
soul has become more complex, the words 
have taken on a new meaning and the 
world which surrounds us reveals a dif- 
ferent kind of joy. 

Ortega sees Goethe as a literary liberator 
and contends that he and Chateaubriand 
“fueron los sensibilizadores del arte litera- 
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rio: abrieron heroicamente sus arterias y 
dejaron correr el vital flujo de su sangre por 
el caz del verso y el curvo estuario del 
periodo” (O.C., m, 242). In a broader 
sense they are the first men who had the 
“audacia deliberada de adelantar como per- 
sonajes que se supone decir su obra, un 
personaje que resulta ser su mismo autor” 
(O.C., 1v, 390). Goethe did not consider 
himself the master of the younger genera- 
tion, but he felt he could call himself its 
liberator because it saw in him not only a 
man who lived from within but an artist 
who created and revealed from within. “La 
liberacién de que se trata es, pues, la 
liberacién hacia si mismo” (O.C., 1v, 424- 
425). Goethe, in the last days of his life, 
summing up what he had been for the 
young poets, clained, “podria muy bien 
llamarme su libertador, porque en mi han 
averiguado que . . . el artista. . . haga lo 
que quiera, solo lograr4 dar a la luz su 
propia individualidad” (O.C., 1, 242). 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DRAMATIC ART OF TIRSO DE MOLINA 


Bernarp GICOVATE 


When a biography is as obscure as that 
of Fray Gabriel Téllez, the efforts of 
scholars are necessarily directed to estab- 
lishing dates or discarding conjectures. As 
a result, criticism of Tirso has suffered even 
in comparison with our meager knowledge 
of his life. The fortunes of his themes have 
also proved fertile ground for exploration, 
to the further detriment of the analysis of 
his drama. Occasionally, critical dicta are 
advanced, but they are often unconvincing, 
at times, contradictory. To the despair of 
the reader, some critics may claim that 
Tirso’s graciosos and his sense of humor 
are superior to Lope’s,’ while others are 
sure that it is in Tirso’s figuras del donaire 
where his excellence is least apparent and 
that they do not have the traits of “humani- 
dad y poder de invencién propio”? found in 
Lope’s. This point of contention is offered 
only as an example of a phenomenon 
which, although not peculiar to the criti- 
cism of Tirso, seems enhanced in this case 
by the confused biography and by either 
unrestrained praise or consistent denigra- 
tion of his major achievements. For in- 
stance, there is probably no other work of 
the historical importance of El Burlador de 
Sevilla that has ever been found so lacking: 
“La facture en est gauche; l’intrigue con- 
fuse, sans suite, coupée sans raison et mal 
4 propos d’incidents et de digressions qui 
interrompent l’action et la ralentissent sans 
motif.”* Side by side with censure and mis- 
understanding, we find also the most un- 
swerving, almost uncritical, devotion in 
such scholars as Blanca de los Rios or I. 
L. McClelland. 

Censure or praise, obviously, will neither 
erase the imprint left in Spanish culture by 
Tirso’s drama nor explain away its defects. 
The task before us is rather to find reasons 
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for its persistence and for the misunder- 
standings of its values. To return to a 
definite point of contention, it is possible 
that critics have been talking about dif- 
ferent things: one may have had in mind 
a few graciosos created at the peak of 
Tirso’s career while another critic may have 
examined numerous attempts of his years of 
apprenticeship, when Tirso was not yet able 
to delineate his characters or to use them 
effectively in the complex system of a play. 
For a clearer view of his art, then, we need 
to trace a line of development from Tirso’s 
beginning to his mastery. It is impossible 
though to follow play by play, in chrono- 
logical order, the history of his growth, 
since, while it is believed that Tirso wrote 
over three hundred plays, only eighty- 
eight are extant, including a few autos and 
some plays of doubtful authenticity, and 
counting separately different versions of 
the same play. 

The date of Tirso’s birth has recently 
been established by a document: according 
to a register of his travel to Santo Domin- 
go, he must have been born in 1583 or 
1584.4 He was in his early twenties when 
he started writing for the theatre. Further- 
more we know that Tirso was ordained in 
1601, at approximately seventeen years of 
age. Certainly the preparation for his relig- 
ious state and the duties of the priesthood 
in its first years confirm the supposition 
that he began writing for the theatre in 
1606. In Tirso’s little known biography, 
the other events that seem to have reper- 
cussions on his playwriting are his visit to 
Santo Domingo and the resulting inter- 
ruption of his work, and the obscure hap- 
pening of 1625 and after which put an end 
to his career. Without examination of the 
plays themselves, we can be sure that his 
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dramatic production falls into two periods: 
from 1606 to 1616, and from 1618 to 1625. 
The first period must include the tentative 
beginnings and a rise to mastery, since it 
is as a mature playwright that Tirso leaves 
Spain in 1616, and, when he resumes his 
work, it is not to try again, but to continue 
as though by right of excellence. We may 
hope also that his works after 1618 will 
show the deepening of a mind that has 
seen a New World. But this expectation 
may be sadly defrauded, as so often in this 
period when it was more likely for the un- 
couth soldier than for the intellectual to 
wonder at the novelties beyond the sea. 

Our first suppositions, being based, as 
they are, only on external events in the life 
of Tirso, cannot stand without further 
examination. Unfortunately, accurate dat- 
ing of his plays is not possible. We know, 
however, that Los lagos de San Vicente 
was one of his earliest comedias and his 
dependence on Lope, as well as his defense 
of the new drama give us enough informa- 
tion for a starting point. In this play, he 
imitates closely Lope’s Santa Casilda, and 
even his admirers speak of “la falta de 
unidad y la endeblez de su arquitectura,”® 
in the case of La eleccién por la virtud 
another early play. 


From these clumsy beginnings we move 
to a feverish production in the years after 
1610. It is at this time—1610 to 1616—that 
some of Tirso’s best comedies of character 
are written: El vergonzoso en palacio, El 
castigo del penséque, Marta la piadosa. We 
may then trace a line of development 
towards the character study in comedy. 
The first achievements of Tirso—before 
1616—mark his triumph in this type of 
play. But at the same time, the comedy of 
intrigue has interested him, and several 
attempts in this direction culminate in the 
masterly Don Gil de las calzas verdes, 
written in 1614 or 1615.° All throughout 
this period, also, accents of high seriousness 
are marked sporadically—in timid religious 
plays, in occasional characters of forceful 
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villainy. Los amantes de Teruel, the un- 
happy ending of La mujer que manda en 
casa and its concern with the evil in Jeza- 
bel, the frantic persecution of maids by 
Don Jorge de Aragén in La Santa Juana 
and the same concern in La ninfa del 
cielo,’ prepare the high seriousness of the 
two Don Alvaro de Luna plays and of El 
Burlador de Sevilla. 

It is easy to see now that the ten years 
from 1605 to 1616 are, in a way, a com- 
plete cycle. The plays written after Tirso’s 
return from Santo Domingo add few new 
notes, although he does complete and revise 
many old masterpieces and writes a few 
new ones. It is not fortuitous, of course, 
that after 1618 Tirso reworks many of his 
old plays; Esto si que cs negociar is a re 
vision of El melancdlico.* the Alvaro de 
Luna plays are revised and probably com- 
pleted. The dramatist needed a period of 
apprenticeship to himself, a fact that may 
help to explain his well known borrowing 
from his own.® His masterpiece in this 
second period, La pruflencia en la mujer, 
is a historical plax€ Apparently, in 
the maturity of his talent, besides turning 
out numerous comedies of intrigue in the 
same vein as the hurried compositions of 
his youth, Tirso returns to his interest in 
historical plays, choosing now the subjects 
most conducive to the exaltation of his 
country. Antona Garcia and the trilogy on 
the Pizarros, in which we can see an in- 
direct result of his new vision of the empire, 
are good examples of this interest, as well 
as El rey don Pedro en Madrid y el in- 
fanzén de Illescas, if it is Tirso’s. 

If, however, we restrict our analysis to 
the first period of Tirso’s career, his de- 
velopment from early imitation to triumph 
in comic intrigue and the comedy of charac- 
ter and to serious drarna is logically possible 
and complete in itself. Indeed, the matur- 
ing of a mind has often brought a play- 
wright from the playful to the tragic, with- 
out, of course, excluding laughter in either 
extreme, but using for different 
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purposes. Because a playwright of the 
Golden Age had to be intent on amusing 
his public, whatever his interests, no matter 
how serious his concerns, Tirso had to re- 
sort to the established conventions of 
jocularity on stage. To give his audience 
what it was paying for, he had to amuse 
with the vagaries of rustic speech and with 
the antics of his clowns. As an apprentice, 
he had to start with the manipulation of the 
standard popular characters, of which none 
was more popular in the seventeenth cen- 
tury than Lope’s figura del donaire. Tirso’s 
attempt to imitate him, to use the gracioso 
to convey his own view of art, will be our 
guide in an examination of his development 
as a dramatist in these ten years. If we fol- 
low him in this, we may find an explana- 
tion for the contradictory attitude of critics 
on the value of his humor, perhaps even a 
clue to an understanding of unfavorable 
critical judgment such as Bévotte’s con- 
demnation of the structure of El Burlador 
de Sevilla. 

It is evident that, in praising Tirso’s 
gracioso, critics must have been thinking 
of characters such as Catalinén in El Bur- 
lador. His humor is not only the result of 
clever remarks or farcical situations; it is 
inherent in his character and opposed to the 
daring of his master. Catalinén’s cowardice, 
besides its humorous function in the play, 
has the psychological function of making 
Don Juan’s courage stand out. But this 
cowardice is not mere laughing-matter for 
the pit—as it was in most graciosos of the 
Golden Age—since we can sympathise with 
Catalinén’s views of the supernatural and 
with his constant reminding the hero of the 
dangers he is facing. The climax of this 
opposition of two characters comes when 
Don Juan is about to become a Catalinén 
and makes clear the distance between their 
souls, using his name as a generic word to 
denote cowardice— the ward “Catalinén” 
seems to have had this meaning for the 
audience of the times. It is at this juncture 
of momentous decision, when the outcome 
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of the play is at stake and Don Juan chooses 
his fate, that the character of Catalinén as 
a foil and his importance in Don Juan’s 
inner conflict becomes clear: 
Catalinén: Malo; por Dios 
no te quedes, porque hay muerto 
- mata de un mojicén 
un gigante. 
Don Juan: *salfos todos 
a ser yo Catalinén. 
(Act III, scene 
A subtle actor could have shown from the 
beginning of this scene the first fears in 
Don Juan when he retreats before the 
statue and his triumph over his fear—his 
accompanying Catalinén—at the moment. 
Yet this triumph should not lead to seren- 
ity, since Don Juan’s fear must be behind 
his hysterical daring all throughout the 
following scenes in order to reappear at the 
last minute, when is comes too late to save 
him. That it is possible to imagine such 
subtle acting in this play can be easily 
accepted after an examination of this com- 
plexities of the drama and of such details 
of expert stage handling as the one pointed 
out by Sturgis E. Leavitt in an analysis of 
one of the preceding scenes." The hysteri- 
cal recklessness of Don Juan finds a coun- 
terpart in the sickly cowardice of his ser- 
vant, whose panic balances the inhuman 
daring of the last scenes. Here, Tirso has 
created one of the most complete yraciosos 
of the Spanish stage. He is fully aware of 
the possibilities of the convention and can 
exploit it for the effects—religious and dra- 
matic—of his play. 


In comparison, El vergonzoso en palacio, 
written only a few years before, and, for 
different reasons, a very successful play, 
shows no skill in the handling of the 
gracioso. It is not even quite clear who the 
gracioso is in this play. If it is Vasco, his 
cowardice has no function, except to elicit 
some easy laughter (Act I, scene VII). 
Cowardice—a characteristic of the figura 
del donaire in Lope'*—is used here with- 
out a purpose, without awareness of its 
dramatic possibilities, just as Tirso took it 
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from his predecessors. But later Tirso will 
come to an understanding of the contrast 
of cowardice and courage in gracioso and 
galan, a contrast he inherits from Lope, 
and will be able then to use this hackneyed 
convention with novelty of insight. 

Another comic figure in El vergonzoso 
en palacio is perhaps more successful. 
Tirso’s good-humored enmity with the 
calzas of his new state in court is pleasing, 
but mincr. Although El vergonzoso en 
palacio is devoted entirely to the comic and 
has no traces of the serious concerns of 
other plays of Tirso’s, the gracioso is here 
minimized in dramatic importance and con- 
tributes little to the playful humor. He is 
no foil to the timidity of the hero or the 
forwardness of the heroine, the real comic 
figures of the play. This lack of importance 
of the gracioso is a departure from Lope, 
in whose plays he was often the psycho- 
logical center of interest in a scene. We 
must conclude from an examination of 
these two plays that the importance of the 
gracioso in El Burlador de Sevilla is not 
an echo of Lope. All the contrary, there is 
here a maturing of Tirso, after having 
abandoned to some extent the conventions 
learned in Lope, and this new gracioso 
must respond to other needs, to needs of 
a dramatic form Tirso did not learn from 
Lope. 

But if the gracioso is minimized in El 
vergonzoso en palacio, if he is of less im- 
portance than the same type in Lope and 
in the later play, it needs to follow that 
before El vergonzoso, when Tirso was most 
heavily dependent on his master, he must 
have attempted to conform to the conven- 
tions he was trying to learn by following 
more closely the handling of this character. 
Two plays of Tirso can be easily assigned 
to his earliest years of apprenticeship and 
in them there are two graciosos who might 
have given occasion to the critical dictum 
of Charles D. Ley in the same way as 
Catalinén to the opposite views. Mosquete 
in La joya de las montafas and Pascual 
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in Los lagos de San Vicente are scarcely 
more humorous than their names. But it 
may not be quite fair to make the rustic 
Pascual bear the weight of critical analy- 
sis. Mosquete, on the other hand, is called 
a gracioso in the list of characters. His 
name stands in contrast with his major 
characteristic. His cowardice serves no 
dramatic purpose in the play, except giving 
the hero a chance to inform the audience 
of his own standards of courage in war: 
Conde: Pues ¢por eso has de esconderte? 

Villano, has de ser muy fuerte 

o jamas ir4s con mi. 
CAct I, scene VII) 
In this scene, to the réle of Mosquete as 
the gracioso for the audience is added his 
rdle of tercero within the play. Soon after- 
wards his blundering unchains his master’s 
fury. Later, Mosquete makes love to Laura, 
and clumsily enough, anger. her and is 
beaten with his own sword by this un- 
worthy servant. His adventures from now 
on are tangential to the plot; his blunders 
are contrived in order to push the action 
forward whenever the author seems to be 
at a loss for a way to make his plot progress. 
Evidently, Tirso is here burdened with a 
character whose function in the play he 
does not understand, and, when in need of 
a transition, the gracioso becomes his deus 
ex machina. 

In El melancélico, which we believe to 
have been written around 1610, the list of 
characters does not include a gracioso, but 
the shepherd Carlin functions exactly as 
the type. His jokes are somewhat blunt 
even in his courting or in addressing his 
superiors. In the first scene, the heroine has 
to accept silently his admonition, delivered 
with a marked synalepha, “no se aburra,” 
and all throughout the play it is as a result 
of his stupidity that his masters must suffer. 
Carlin lets important letters be read by the 
wrong parties and gives secrets away to help 
the action and make the outcome sure. 
Even a play of the depth in psychological 
analysis of El melancdlico is technically 
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so faulty in developing the action that we 
begin to wonder why Tirso used the gracio- 
so at all. And we can now understand why 
El vergonzoso en palacio gains in plausi- 
bility and in the handling of the intrigue 
by relegating the type to a very minor posi- 
tion. 

The examination of a few graciosos in 
Tirso’s comedias results then in the possi- 
bility of establishing a line of development 
from close imitation of Lope and blind 
acceptance of his conventions in La joya de 
las montanas—with resulting weakness in 
his own plays—to an interest in portraying 
types such as the timid and the melancholy 
hero in comedies in which the gracioso has 
to give way to the more subtle humor of 
character. As a side light, we may remem- 
ber that Amar por razon de estado is a 
peculiar play since it has no gracioso. This 
play has been tentatively dated by Gerald 
Wade as belonging to 1624," although 
there seems to be enough reason for dating 
it earlier, even as early as 1609. It seems 
possible in this case to conjecture the exis- 
tence of an early play, written at the time 
of Tirso’s troublesome attempts to come to 
terms with the conventional gracioso, a play 
that in his later apprenticeship to himself, 
after his return from the New World, he 
may have revised. 


This line of development is, if nothing 
else, useful to understand the contradictory 
attitudes of critics, who, we can be sure 
now, were aware of different moments in 
Tirso’s use of the gracioso, but unaware of 
the changes in his conception of his func- 
tion within the play. Even though this 
conjecture is offered mainly as a first step 
in the understanding of Tirso’s conception 
and technique of the drama, it may serve 
some other purpose in itself. At times, plays 
of doubtful attribution or uncertain dating 
may be more clearly understood in the 
light of this specific weakness of one period 
of the playwright’s career. Amor y celos 
hacen discretos is such a problem play: 
attribution to Tirso is not proved and its 
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dating in 1615 by Blanca de los Rios is far 
from certain. Romero, the servant in this 
play, is one of these faulty graciosos: he 
betrays his master’s secrets in such an off- 
hand way, gives letters to the Duchess, for 
whom they are not intended, and acts al- 
ways so absurdly for the benefit of the plot 
the author is contriving that we must admit 
he was created by a beginner. His simi- 
larity, furthermore, in personality, jokes, 
faults, to Mosquete, for instance, rein- 
forces the other reasons for attributing the 
play to Tirso. Evidently, this technical as- 
pect should not by itself determine attri- 
bution or dating, but in cases like this one, 
it helps towards a solution of both prob- 
lems: it makes attribution of the play to 
Tirso a little more sure and pushes back 
its dating to a more probable year around 
1610. 

In the first ten years of Tirso’s activity, 
then, we can see clearly two periods: the 
first, beginning with his first plays and 
culminating with the comedies of charac- 
ter; the second, including Don Gil de las 
calzas verdes, the Alvaro de Luna plays, 
and, probably, Tan largo me lo fidis. The 
graciosos of these last plays—Carabanchel, 
Linterna, of Adversa fortuna de don Al- 
varo de Luna, Catalinén—are among the 
best in the Spanish theatre. Carabanchel is 
clearly the result of Tirso’s final mastery 
of the conventional gracioso and proves 
one point: he had to learn his way in 
this from Lope. Linterna and Catalinén, 
on the other hand, are only partly assimil- 
able to the standards. In these cases, the 
reader does not feel he is quite in the same 
atmosphere, since the plays in which they 
act are neither comedies of intrigue nor 
of character. Evidently, the last years of 
this period mark a further progress in 
Tirso’s technique, beyond the assimilation 
of Lope’s figura del donaire, and need to 
be examined in detail to define more ex- 
actly Tirso’s achievements in form, not 
merely his progress in the ability to handle 
one character. 
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But the form of the Spanish comedia 
had already been set by Lope, and, after, 
him, only repetition or minor rearrange 
ments were possible. Tirso de Molina, of 
course, did repeat a convention, making 
little apparent attempt at innovation, al- 
though fitting here and there the metre or 
a character to the expression of his 
peculiar concerns. It is so clearly so 
that the most thorough examination of 
his versification reveals nothing of help 
in solving problems of attribution or 
dating. Most playwrights of the time used 
similar stanzaic arrangements.’* And yet, 
these graciosos of Tan largo me lo fidis or 
Adversa fortuna de don Alvaro de Luna, 
with their subtle and grotesque humor and 
their total compenetration with the seri- 
ousness of the play, seem unrelated to the 
usual buffoon of a comedy of intrigue and 
completely out of place in comedies of 
character. 

It seems that Tirso was trying to do 
something different in these plays: no hap- 
py ending here, no marrying off of char- 
acters, no suspense since the spectator of 
the seventeenth century knew very well 
what had happened to the irreverent youth 
who invited a dead man to dinner or to 
the privado of the king Don Juan of Cas- 
tile. The playwright did not rely here on 
the game of keeping the public guessing. 
He did not expect either his gracioso to 
contrive the necessary weddings. He and 
his audience were as sure of the outcome 
as the Elizabethan audience when they 
were told in the prologue that a story of 
“star-cross'd lovers” and their “death- 
mark’d love” was to be their fare. And it 
is also in these Elizabethan plays, and not 
by coincidence, that we find clowns who 
come close in conception and in dramatic 
function to Linterna or Catalinén. 

Yet it is well known that Spain has “not 
excelled in the tragic genre generally.” 
It seems futile to try to revise the judgment 
of history; it has become so ingrained in 
our thinking that even by default the cer- 
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tainty of Spain’s lack of tragedy makes for 
a comfortable picture of literary history: 
“Tragedy belongs chiefly to the two indi- 
genous developments of tragic drama in 
fifth-century Athens and seventeenth-cen- 
tury Europe from Shakespeare to Racine.”** 
There is here, of course, a Romantic atti- 
tude imperfectly corrected by a century of 
scholarship: the seventeenth century is 
seen as a unit, with Shakespeare and Ra- 
cine side by side, but the idolatry of Shake- 
speare is almost as blinding as it was for 
the Romantics. If, after exploiting the con- 
cept of national literatures for their worth, 
we are trying now to return to an under- 
standing of literature as a whole, we must 
pause to remember all that French tragedy 
owes to the Spanish comedia and we may 
begin to see a unity in the European Ren- 
aissance. We may hear in a different 
mood the cries of “Hamlet, revenge!” and 
assign more value to a chance title like 
Thomas Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy. We 
must indeed revise the very concept of 
tragedy and return to the roots of English 
tragedy in the Italian novelle and to the 
existence of the form in the Golden Age. 
It is, of course, a large undertaking. And, 
at times, it may prove disappointing, as, 
for instance, when we must come to the 
conclusion that Lope de Vega was “by tem- 
perament unqualified for tragedy.”*’ But 
Edwin Morby’s first steps into regions we 
have feared to tread have brought him to 
the side of the angels, for we know now 
that Lope tried to use the Classical form 
at least in a few plays. Scatteced claims in 
I. L. McClelland, Tirso de Molina, Studies 
in Dramatic Realism and a surge of inter- 
est in plays like Guillén de Castro’s Las 
hazanas del Cid and the Tragicomedia de 
Calisto y Melibea reinforce the encourage- 
ment given by Morby’s study of Lope as a 
tragic writer. A history of the Spanish trag- 
edy seems to have become possible. 
Once a few landmarks are fixed, it is 
easy to see that the cultivation of tragedy 
in Spain was not a sporadic whim. But 
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the relative neglect of the form in our 
studies must be explained, and Edwin 
Morby’s view of Lope helps a great deal, 
since Lope has been the center for our 
understanding of‘ the comedia. The pro- 
nouncements of playwrights may have also 
helped to confuse the problems. Tirso’s 
own words towards the end of the “Cigar- 
ral primero”: “y injiera industriosamente 
lo tragico con lo cémico,” imply a desire 
to mix comedy and tragedy, without an 
interest in producing the effects of tragedy. 
We must remember, however, that this 
pronouncement is not a programmatic 
manifesto, and that it comes after, as a 
comment upon, the first ten years of Tir- 
so’s activity that we are discussing here. 
These words are not in any way a rejec- 
tion of tragedy, but only the affirmation 
of a need for humor in tragedy, indeed an 
approximation to the view of tragedy popu- 
lar at the very moment on the English 
stage. Theory in Spain never kept pace 
with practice, but intimations of this con- 
ception of tragedy are found in the early 
seventeenth century, in writers such as 
Gonzalez de Salas. 

Tirso’s pronouncement may have still 
another interest for us: it seems to defend 
Tirso’s own plays, certainly those of his 
that mixed to serious concerns and tragic 
outcomes the effervescence of humor. It is 
clear then that he knew this much about 
his own plays and that he could look back 
on them with some critical sense, in the 
way we look back on a complete period of 
our lives. The strange thing is, however, 
that, while an analysis of Lope’s attempts 
reveals only a temperament unqualified 
for tragedy, many of the most famous of 
Tirso’s works are tragic in outcome at least. 
Many of his graciosos, moreover, function 
as humorous relief in catastrophic plays: 
Linterna, Catalinén—the later Pedrisco, of 
El condenado por desconfiado and Romero 
of El rey don Pedro.en Madrid, if these 
plays are Tirso’s—are clowns in plays that 
could be called tragedies. This point may 
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help to decide the authorship of El conde- 
nado por desconfiado and El rey don Pedro 
en Madrid in favor of Tirso. At least, we 
must reexamine the attribution of the last 
named play to Lope in the light of Morby’s 
study of his lack of success with the tragic 
form. To be sure, the graciosos of both 
plays are much more like Tirso’s than 
Lope’s. 

The development of Tirso towards a 
full understanding of tragedy was quite 
slow, much slower than his gain in the 
mastery of the comedy of intrigue and of 
character. He started feeling his way in 
plays like La mujer que manda en casa, in 
which the Biblical theme served as a guide. 
In the same early years of his career, La 
Santa Juana, La ninfa del cielo, La dama 
del olivar reveal his preoccupation with the 
seducer as a type. He was working towards 
the daring analysis of this character in the 
completeness of his rebelliousness. At the 
end of this period, he was to reach the 
total understanding and rejection of the 
Don Juan, and to need the form of tragedy 
to condemn him, instead of converting him 
in time for the sake of a plot, as was the 
case in these numerous antecedents of the 
hero. 

After many preparations, we come to a 
moment in Tirso’s career that seems almost 
unbelievably fruitful. But, since chrono- 
logical conjectures coincide here with our 
theory of his apprenticeship and his prog- 
ress towards the tragic, it becomes more 
acceptable that he wrote, among many 
other plays, Los amantes de Teruel, the 
Alvaro de Luna plays, and perhaps Tan 
largo me lo fidis in the years 1615-1616. La 
vida y muerte de Herodes, written shortly 
before, seems an immediate antecedent of 
these plays because of its concern with 
jealousy and its gloomy atmosphere. 

Los amantes de Teruel is probably the 
least successful of the three. Here tragedy 
is based on romance, and Tirso proves 
again that “love cannot be the tragic pas- 
sion.”"® And yet the figure of the youth- 
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ful lovers, “semejantes en amor, y en la 
muerte, semejantes” have remained in the 
memory of their contrymen in the same 
way as the Italian Paolo and Francesca and 
Romeo and Juliet. They have become sym- 
bols of ill-starred love—a form of tragedy 
that has always come closer to the lyric. 
The theme seems to lack some depth of 
ethical significance because the hero and 
the heroine are so helpless, at times blame- 
less, and the terror and the pity do not 
seem to be balanced with the knowledge 
that their fate is right to produce the effect 
of inevitability and awe we demand of 
tragedy. To some extent in Dante’s epi- 
sode, more so in Shakespeare’s play, and 
definitely in Tirso’s, pity overwhelms the 
spectator who dwells in the tears of a joy 
remembered well, but never faces the pur- 
gation of a necessary end. 

From romance as a basis, Tirso’s tragedy 
moved on to history. Again and again, he 
tried to find in the pageantry of medieval 
Spain the material for his understanding 
of the downfall of the great. But it is only 
in a strange work in two parts, Prdéspera 
fortuna de don Alvaro de Luna y adversa 
de Ruy Lépez Davalos and Adversa fortuna 
de don Alvaro de Luna, that he achieves 
what he had set out to do. In this case, 
he had the example of Salustrio del Poyo 
and the narration of the chronicles,’® but 
even so, the need of the form was stronger 
than historical accuracy. The form of the 
tragedy was also more powerful than the 
conventions of the comedia, whose three 
acts were not enough to contain the com- 
plete circle of the wheel of fortune. Not 
much should be made of this peculiarity 
of length since so many Golden Age plays 
are continued and even trilogies are quite 
common. But yet, Las mocedades and Las 
hazaiias del Cid—to take an example of 
possible tragic overtones—are one work 
when read together and separate works in 
themselves, while the plays on Don Alvaro 
de Luna are most definitely one play. It 
is also to be remembered that Tirso usually 
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writes plays longer than the average for 
his times, another sign of his difficulties 
with the convention. 

If we consider the two plays on Don Al- 
varo de Luna as one, the full circle of 
the privado’s rise and fall becomes a per- 
fect example of Aristotelian tragedy. But 
the best analysis of the play, an almost 
scene by scene account of its psychological 
complexity,”° fails to find the “hamartia” 
or flaw of classical poetics. As a conse- 
quence, I. L. McClelland is almost ready 
to accept a secondary position for these 
plays in the hierarchy of tragedies. Possi- 
bly too narrow a conception of the tragic 
flaw has been responsible for an inability 
to understand the towering figure of Al- 
varo de Luna. In a more generous con- 
ception, Aristotle’s “hamartia” is “not nec- 
essarily wrongdoing, much less moral, 
weakness: it may be simply a matter of 
being a strong character in an exposed 
position.”** The magnetic superiority of 
the privado becomes then his undoing. Tir- 
so chose this lamentable episode of Cas- 
tilian history to show greatness at its great- 
est, the unexplained superiority of a 
great heart and a keen mind destroyed by 
fate. In the first play, when the tragic out- 
come is far off, there is practically no gra- 
cioso, only a bit of unhistorical clowning 
by Juan de Mena. But the second play 
adds the character of Linterna, a gracioso 
closely linked to the stars, or an impostor 
whose astrology comes true. It is difficult 
to understand Linterna as a person—a com- 
mon requirement of scholars—but how 
clear he is as a clown, forseeing the death 
of the hero “en cadahalso,” a place near 
Toledo, says Don Alvaro, vowing in blind- 
ness not to come near it and obtaining then 
a promise of a hundred years of life from 
his astrologer. 

There is no reason for Linterna to be 
near the privado of the court, except that 
the hero of a tragedy needs to be set off 
with a constant reminder of the ways of 
fortune and the audience needs the relief 
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of humor to accept the injustice of the 
gods: 
Linterna: La fortunilla voltaria 
ha dado patas arriba 
con toda vuestra arrogancia. 
(Act II, scene IV) 
te no did tales primicias 
a la fortuna voltaria? 
Dié vuelta la rueda varia, 
troco en sana sus Caricias. 
(Act III, scene 1X) 

It is clear that there must have been a 
lapse in between the writing of the first 
and second part. Perhaps Tirso had in the 
meantime learned how to use his gracioso 
in tragedy, to make him function as a kind 
of Greek chorus. The earlier Los amantes 
de Teruel is quite unsuccessful in its gra- 
cioso. But in El Burlador, Catalinén acts 
as a chorus to punctuate the meaning of 
the action for the audience and to remind 
the protagonist of the inevitability of the 
fall, much like Linerna. It may be con- 
jectured then that the second Alvaro de 
Luna play was written, or at least reworked 
after Tan largo me lo fidis, since the gra- 
cioso here develops the minor figures who 
accompany the numerous intimations of 
the character of Don Juan in previous 
plays. Such a conjecture coincides with the 
opinion of Blanca de los Rios, who claims 
that this play was revised in 1622. 

In the first period of Tirso’s career, we 
find, then, besides his achievements in the 
comedy, a series of experiments in tragedy 
and with national history. The full fruition 
of these experiments comes at the end of 
the period and is continued sporadically 
after his return from the New World. Early 
snatches of serious considerations in come- 
dias intimate his later interests, and some 
plays border on the tragic, but only Los 
amantes de Teruel, and the Alvaro de Luna 
plays, besides the doubtful Tan largo me lo 
fidis, in this decade, can be studied as suc- 
cessful tragedies. They form a kind of 
bridge between the two periods of Tirso’s 
dramatic activity. Strangely enough these 
three plays exemplify the use of the Classi- 
cal form in three different ways. Los aman- 
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tes is tragedy based on romance. Alvaro de 
Luna is a historical character and the facts 
of history are rearranged by the playwright 
to produce the vision of tragedy. Tan largo 
me lo fidis is more complex and more difh- 
cult to place. Indeed, Gendarme de Bé- 
votte’s quarrel with the structure of the 
play is only part of the difficulty. When 
he tries to place El Burlador, he finds ref- 
erence to the standards of French comedy 
unavailing: “Il ne faudrait pas se laisser 
abuser par le titre de Burlador (le Trom- 
peur.) Il ne contient pas ce que renferment 
chez nous des titres tels que I'Avare, I'Im- 
posteur, le Joueur: l’analyse d’un vice et de 
ses effets dans une 4me.”?* 

It is not only Bévotte’s impossibility to 
relate El Burlador to French comedy that 
is surprising. Far more surprising is that he 
should try to understand in this direction 
at all, and that he should be contented 
with the next solution at hand: “Le Bur- 
lador n'est pas un drame_psycologique. 
C'est un drame religieux.” But the answer 
was at hand in Bévotte’s own book and in 
Victor Said Armesto’s La leyenda de Don 
Juan (Madrid, 1908). It becomes clear 
through them that the major themes of the 
play were part of the legendary wisdom of 
Europe, and had taken their origin from 
the East. It yet remains to be added that 
Tirso, who had passed from romance to 
history first, has now passed to the use of 
myth. The structure of the play is the loos- 
er structure of the modern tragedy. And its 
basic effect is gained by recreating a myth- 
ological character whose hamartia is his 
godlike pride and who is broken and hum- 
bled by supernatural forces intervening di- 
rectly into the action, not by an abstract 
fate that could delay the lover or by the 
sycophants at court prevailing upon the 
king and exacting the death of a privado. 
This is perhaps the moment in which trag- 
edy reveals most intimately its reason for 
being in man’s final acceptance of forces 
beyond his understanding, when the jug- 
gling fiends palter with Macbeth or a 
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statue drags Don Juan to fire and damna- 
tion. 
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Since its inception as a genre, the his- 
torical novel has had countless adherents, 
while the number of competent and com- 
prehensive critical surveys of the type has 
been disproportionately small. Most criti- 
cal works which have appeared show much 
uncertainty over the definition of the type 
and sometimes little enthusiasm for it. 

The basis of the problem of definition is 
the extent and complexity of the subject; 
there are hundreds upon hundreds of nov- 
els to consider, and many mutations of the 
form. The very complexity requires limita- 
tion and definition, yet that same comp- 
lexity tends to preclude it. Many types of 
novels have been called historical, from 
works with very little historical basis to 
those which are historical in their greater 
part. The most confused aspects of defini- 
tion are the relationship of the time of 
the novel’s action to the author's lifetime, 
and the extent to which historical events 
and personages must be present to consti- 
tute an historical novel. 

Much could be said about the problem 
of definition, but for purposes of this 
study, the investigator has defined the his- 
torical novel as a fictitious narrative of 
some length, dealing with a period prior 
to the conscious lifetime of the author, and 
built upon an historical framework of ma- 
jor importance. The author prefers to des- 
ignate “historical novels” those in which 
the novelist has had to recreate a past 
epoch; hence the first of the two specific 
requirements. The historical novel should 
also possess an important historical frame- 
work, for in order to be considered a dis- 
tinct type, it should be a lesson in history 
as well as an experience in life; thus a 
number of significant novels with some 
histevical elements fall outside the scope 


of this study. 

Chile has been called a nation of his- 
torians. Among her scholars she has pro- 
duced perhaps more than her share of 
men distinguished in the field of history, 
such as Barros Arana, Encina, Vicufia Mac- 
kenna, and many others. The nation has 
had a long and notable history, from the 
heroic age of Caupolicdn to the modern 
period of democracy. All of her wars and 
eras of peace, her tragedies, and successes 
have, by the catalyst of intense patriotism, 
been fused with creative art to form the 
historical novel of Chile. 

In whatever country the historical novel 
appears, its immense popularity, occasioned 
by its atmosphere of truth and its patriotic 
sentiment, has sometimes tended to remove 
the type from the realm of serious literature 
to that of popular fiction and the serial 
novel. The fact that this has occurred more 
than once in Chilean literature is not so 
much an indictment of the writer as it is 
a manifestation of the inspiration of the 
Chilean past and the popular enthusiasm 
it has engendered. Excellent historical nov- 
els are relatively rare; the mass of poor or 
mediocre ones simply points up the suc- 
cess of those who have produced really 
creditable ones. 

The stream of influence felt upon the 
development of the historical novel in 
Chile had its origin in the master Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. The direct influence of Scott was 
felt to some extent in Chile, but his influ- 
ence largely came indirectly through the 
literatures of France and Spain. The nov- 
els of Scott rapidly became known through- 
out Europe and inspired imitators and fol- 
lowers such as Dumas pére, Ramén Lépez 
Soler, Telesforo Trueba y Cossio and oth- 
ers. These writers in turn became known 
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in Chile and stimulated the development 
of the historical novel there.’ 

The principal instrument for the diffu- 
sion of foreign historical novels in Chile 
was the folletin, the model for which was 
the French feuilleton. An innovation by 
El Mercurio of Valparaiso, a miscellaneous 
section called “Variedades” which first ap- 
peared in 1832, was the forerunner of the 
Chilean folletin. The true folletin first ap- 
peared in El Progreso of Santiago in 1841. 
For the next fifteen years these folletines 
carried, in serial form, scores of novels, 
many of them historical or semi-historical. 
These were read avidly by most literate 
Chileans. The fiction of the folletines prob- 
ably did little to improve the quality of 
Chilean literature, but it did serve to stim- 
ulate the cultivation of the novel, a genre 
which was almost nonexistent in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

The first historical novel by a Chilean 
author, El inquisidor mayor of Manuel 
Bilbao, appeared in 1852. The next one, 
Los Talaveras of Liborio Brieba, did not 
appear until 1871; however, during the 
two decades following novels of the type 
appeared in rapid succession and have con- 
tinued to be produced intermittently down 
to the present time. 

Novels treating the colonial period of 
Chilean history are not numerous. This 
epoch lacked the interest and patriotic fer- 
vor of other periods, particularly the revo- 
lutionary era; therefore it was not a fa- 
vorite field for the historical novelist. Nev- 
ertheless at least one outstanding historical 
novel deals with this period. La sombra del 
corregidor (1927) of Sady Zafiartu, is a 
most faithful and impressive recreation of 
colonial life. The historical aspect of the 
work is largely that which is seen through 
the life, deeds and impact of its chief char- 
acter, an historical personage. The corregi- 
dor Luis Manuel de Zafiartu (1720-1782) 
was governor of Santiago, and an ancestor 
of the author. The work is at once an his- 
torical novel and a novel of manners and 
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customs, so replete is it with descriptive 
scenes of life as it was in Santiago in the 
mid-eighteenth century. The author con- 
vinces the reader that the age actually ex- 
isted, and that it was inhabited by living 
men and women. When an historical novel 
does this, it is a successful one. 


Several other novels of the colonial peri- 
od are worthy of mention. El mulato Ri- 
quelme (1951) of Fernando Santivan is a 
fictional biography of Bernardo O'Higgins 
from his birth to early manhood. As a 
study of the formative years of the hero 
of Chilean independence, the novel is a 
prelude to the more numerous and more 
popular works dealing with the revolution 
in which O'Higgins was to play such an 
important part. As a novelist, the author 
has shown considerable insight in the in- 
terpolated glimpses into the growing mind 
of young Bernardo. However, the nar- 
row historical framework has prevented 
Santivan’s creative talent from functioning 
freely. 


Novels treating Indian themes possess a 
certain unity in the generally romantic 
treatment of the subject. The earliest 
of these indianista novels is Huincahual 
(1888) of Alberto del Solar, notable 


for its costumbrista descriptions of In- 


dian life, for which the author ac- 
knowledges his debt to José Toribio 
Medina’s Los aborigenes de Chile. Huin- 
cahual, La bella espatola (1900) of Luis 
Flérez Fernandez, and Lautaro (1943) 
of Fernando Alegria have as their histori- 
cal framework the early Indian wars in the 
decade following 1550, the age of Lautaro 
and Caupolican. El mestizo Alejo (1934) 
and its sequel La criollita (1935) of Victor 
Domingo Silva treat the wars of Arauco in 
the mid-seventeenth century. La bella es- 
panola and Lautaro are noteworthy for their 
detailed historical account of the wars. All, 
to a considerable degree, portray the In- 
dian as a noble savage, a victim of colonial 
expansion and excessive Spanish cruelty. 
The period of the war for indepen- 
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dence has attracted the greatest number of 
historical novelists. The four years of semi- 
independence called the Patria Vieja end- 
ed with the defeat of the patriots at Ran- 
cagua on October 2, 1814. The defense of 
that city by O’Higgins and his troops, the 
subsequent repression of the Chileans by 
the Spanish colonial government, and the 
final victories of San Martin have inspired 
many writers of fiction. The period has 
many figures with inherent appeal; O’Hig- 
gins and the guerrillero Manuel Rodriguez 
are the traditional heroes, and the Spanish 
captain Vicente San Bruno is the usual vil- 
lain. The novels of this period reflect the 
intense pride and patriotism which their 
history inspires in the Chilean people. 

The best-known Chilean historical nov- 
el, Durante la Reconquista (1897) of Al- 
berto Blest Gana, belongs, in subject mat- 
ter, to this period. The qualities of Blest 
Gana as a novelist are well-known. Suffice 
it to say that Durant la Reconquista suc 
ceeds admirably in recreating the period 
and describing to us, in an excellent style, 
the customs and attitudes of the time. Blest 
Gana has inroduced some minor distortions 
of historical fact, apparently for novelistic 
purposes, but these do not greatly damage 
the historical worth of the novel. 

Second to Durante la Reconquista in 
popularity, if not in literary value, are the 
novels of Liborio Brieba, Los Talaveras, 
(1871) and El capitan San Bruno (1875). 
These works, spanning approximately the 
same years as Blest Gana’s classic, are ex- 
cellent examples of the popularization of 
historical fiction. The substance of sound 
novelistic technique has been sacrificed to 
rapid and exciting action and melodramatic 
situation. They have succeeded in catching 
some of the flavor of the period, though 
clouded by an over-romantic view. These 
lengthy novels have appeared in numerous 
reprints, and their popularity is undimin- 
ished today. The Empresa Editora Zig-Zag 
has divided the two novels into ten shorter 
ones which are still sold on the newsstands 
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of Santiago. 

The tragedy of Rancagua, product in 
part of the rivalries among the patriots 
themselves, is the subject of La bandera 
negra (1899) of Alejandro Greek. The 
black flag, raised by the troops of O’Hig- 
gins to indicate resistance to the death, is 
symbolic of the novel. Both volumes deal 
with the two short days of patriot resistance. 
An extremely thin fictional narrative is 
hung upon a heavy and excessively detailed 
historical framework. The author seems to 
have labored to force into his story every 
known detail of those two days. 

The harassing tactics of Manuel Rod- 
riguez during the Reconquest form the 
subject matter of the fictional biography 
El patriota Manuel Rodriguez (1951) by 
Magdalena Petit. The work narrates the 
exciting episodes of the life of Rodriguez 
which have become part of Chilean tradi- 
tion 


San Bruno y los Penitentes (1912) of 
Francisco Ulloa deals with Spanish repres- 
sion during the Reconquest. Ulloa treats 
San Bruno as an ordinary criminal, an un- 
derstandably Chilean viewpoint but one 
which has led the author to produce an 
objectionably distorted historical picture. 
Two noteworthy novels deal with the 
period of the Patria Vieja. Las memorias de 
un voluntario de la Patria Vieja (1905) of 
Luis Orrego Luco recounts the struggles for 
power among the patriots in the period 
from 1810 to 1814. The author writes with 
considerable talent, but in the historical 
realm he has given too much credit to Juan 
Martinez de Rozas as a shaper of Chilean 
independence. Cuando mi tierra nacié 
(1930) of Inés Echeverria de Larrain 
presents a very sensitive portrait of families 
divided by patriot versus loyalist conflicts. 
The author has skilfully drawn her fic- 
titious characters, but she has perhaps over- 
idealized the figure of José Miguel Carrera. 
The disorder and crime which followed 
the war of independence provided the his- 
torical material for El bandido del sur 
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(1874) of the already mentioned Fran- 
cisco Ulloa. Robberies and murder by 
armed bands were all too frequent, not only 
in rural areas but even within towns them- 
selves; these conditions form the basis for 
El bandido del sur. 

Magdalena Petit, author of El patriota 
Manuel Rodriguez, has produced two other 
fictional biographies, both of this period; 
Los Pincheira (1949), based upon the lives 
of the most famous bandits of the post- 
revolutionary period, and Don Diego Por- 
tales (1937). 

The post-revolutionary period gave in- 
spiration to two of the most curious works 
of Chilean literature. Daniel Barros Grez, 
driven by a hate for the conservative 
pelucones, published in 1876 the two vol- 
ume novel Pipiolos y pelucones, and five 
years later its sequel, El huérfano, of no 
less than six volumes. Both novels are a 
diatribe against the conservative regime in 
general, and against Diego Portales in par- 
ticular. The plots at times assume fantastic 
proportions, and aside from some cuadros 
de costumbres, the thousands of pages are 
of little literary merit. These works are, 
in the words of Raul Silva Castro, no more 
than “un abultado folletin.”? 


The war of the Pacific added to Chile 
much territory and wealth. Two novels 
representative of this period are La 
cantinera de las trenzas rubias (1925) of 
Rafael Maluenda and Cuando mi tierra 
era nifia (1942) of Inés Echeverria de Lar- 
rain, a sequel to Cuando mi tierra nacid. 
The first treats of the Chilean expedition 
against Lima, under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Baquedano in 1880 and 1881. It is a 
sentimentally told story of an unhappy 
blond campfollower. The historical basis of 
Cuando mi tierra era nifia is much broader; 
it covers the period from the government of 
Joaquin Pérez to the War of the Pacific, 
from approximately 1865 to 1880. The 
novel is largely a disjointed series of cuadros 
de costumbres in which many historical 
personages take part. 
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Chilean writers of historical fiction have 
shown a marked preference for their own 
country; novels on non-Chilean themes are 
very few. Three should be noted: El in- 
quisidor mayor and its sequel El hermano 
(both 1852) of Manuel Bilbao, and Hipatia 
(1908) of Bruno Larrain Barra. Bilbao’s 
novels, the first examples of the historical 
novel in Chile, recount a relatively unim- 
portant event, but placed within a broad 
general historical framework. The setting is 
Peru. The two are notable more for their 
position in literary history than for their 
artistic merit. Although its fictitious ele- 
ments differ, Hipatia parallels in many res- 
pects Hypatia (1853) of Bulwer-Lytton. 
Both deal with the religious strife of fifth 
century Alexandria. Larrain Barra shows a 
marked sympathy for the school of Neo- 
Platonism, which he says “lindaba con el 
cristianismo por sus abstracciones sublimes, 
por sus ideas sobre la inmortalidad del alma 
y la esencia de Dios.”* 

This introduction is only a sketchy out- 
line of the subject; mention has been made 
of only a relatively few novels representa- 
tive of each period, and an adequate critical 
evaluation of the works cited has not been 
attempted. It is evident that many lack 
literary merit. Some, however, deserve con- 
sideration as serious works of literature: 
La sombra del corregidor, El mulato Ri- 
quelme, Lautaro, Durante la Reconquista, 
Las memorias de un voluntario de la Patria 
Vieja, Cuando mi tierra nacid, the fictional 
biographies of Magdalena Petit, and per- 
haps a handful of others. 

If we are to consider the historical novel 
as a distinct type, we are justified, even 
compelled, to attach as much importance to 
the historical as to the creative or novelistic 
aspect. Professor Seymour Menton has 
pointed out that the prime motivating fac- 
tor in the twentieth century Spanish Ameri- 
can novel has been the search for national 
unity.* The historical novel is a manifesta- 
tion of this search. It cannot be said that 
the type, as cultivated in Chile, has suc- 
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ceeded in providing a synthesis of history, 
or that its conscious purpose has been to 
make the present more meaningful. Too 
many novelists have been content with re- 
peating the narrations of the historians, 
sometimes even quoting word for word 
from them; thus often they have failed 
successfully to integrate the historical with 
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more vivid and has contributed substan- 
tially to the creation of a nationalistic spirit. 


NOTES 


1 See my article “Origins of the Historical Novel 
in Chile,” Hispania, xt1 (September 1958), 
274-277. 

2 Panorama de la novela chilena (México, 1955), 


p. 48. 

3 Hipatia (Santiago de Chile, 1908), p. 84. 
4“In Search of a Nation: The ‘Twentieth- 
Century Spanish American Novel,” Hispania, 
xxxvi (December 1955), pp. 432-442. 


the fictional. The Chilean historical novel 
has, however, performed a positive func- 
tion. It has succeeded in making the past 


PROGRAMS OF FL STUDIES 


On 19 and 20 February at the MLA offices gathered a group of FL teachers nomi- 
nated by the five AATs to prepare five Guides for the college student of French, 
German, Italian, Russian and other Slavic Languages, Spanish and Portuguese. The 


AATSP published A Guide for the Spanish Major by G. H. London and R. G. Mead 
in Hispania (May 1955), and the conferees met to establish criteria and working 
schedules for the publication of a revised Spanish Guide and for the creation of 
Guides in the other fields. It was decided to broaden the scope and target of these 
Guides by giving them, as a main title A Program of French (Germanic, Italian, 
Slavic, Hispanic) Studies. It is hoped that the Programs can be published in the 
spring 1961 issues of the various AAT journals and be available as offprints for the 
fall of 1961. A list of the editors who are to write the Programs: AATF, Prof. 
Richard M. Chadbourne, Univ. of Colorado; Prof. Edward J. Geary, Harvard Univ.; 
AATG, Prof. Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Texas; Prof. Otto Springer, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania; AATI, Prof. Carlo Golino, UCLA; Prof. Olga M. Ragusa, Columbia Univ.; 
AATSEEL, Prof. Horace Gray Lunt II, Harvard Univ.; Prof. Leon I. Twarog, Boston 
Univ.; AATSP, Prof Gardiner H. London and Prof. Robert G. Mead, Jr., both Univ. 
of Connecticut. 
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TEACHING OF SPANISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
IN THE XVII CENTURY 


Viapimir Honsa 
University of Southern California 


The dialect of Castile was the last to 
develop among those of the Iberian Penin- 
sula, yet it became the tongue of Spain 
already since the appearance of its first ver- 
nacular literary documents.* The other 
dialects did not seem to have the same 
vitality and so Castilian expanded within 
non-Arabic Spain naturally, in a peaceful 
way, mainly by virtue of its literary produc- 
tion.’ Since the XIIIth century, political 
considerations began to contribute to this 
propagation. By 1500 the hegemony of 
Castilian was assured and the language was 
generally called Spanish. Spanish language 
and Spanish nationality became one. At this 
very time Antonio de Nebrija, introducing 
a new greater linguistic expansion, wrote 
in the Prélogo of his Graméatica castellana 
addressing queen Isabel: “I cierto assi es 
que no sola mente los enemigo de nuestra 
fe que tienen ia necessidad de saber el leng- 
uaje castellano, mas los vizcainos, navarros, 
franceses, italianos i todos los otros que 
tienen algun trato i conversacion en Espafia 
i necessidad de nuestra lengua, si no vienen 
desde nifios a la deprender por uso, podran- 
la mas aina saber por esta mi obra.”? Book 
V of Nebrija’s Gramética castellana actually 
is the first textbook of Spanish for for- 
eigners. 

The teaching of Spanish abroad began 
in the XVIth century. The only modern 
languages that could compete with Spanish 
in universality were Italian and French. 
Italian possessed a high degree of refine- 
ment but lacked the political power that 
would back it. French lacked both. The 


*A paper read at the AATSP meeting, Decem- 
ber 29, 1959, in Chicago, Il. 


Spanish language had then the perfection 
and the political importance necessary to 
make a language universal. Its age of glory 
was officially proclaimed on April 17, 1536 
when Holy Roman emperor Charles V de- 
livered a one and a half hour long speech 
in Spanish, used as a diplomatic language 
for the first time in the presence of the 
pope, cardinals, French and Venetian am- 
bassadors, and all the urbs et orbis present 
in Rome. When French ambassadors com- 
plained that they did not understand, he 
answered one of them, the bishop of 
Macon: “Seftor obispo, entiéndame si 
quiere; y no espere de mi otras palabras 
que de mi lengua espafiola, la qual es tan 
noble que merece ser sabida y entendida de 
toda la gente christiana.”* 

XVIth-century Spain, victorious in three 
continents and in as many oceans, stood at 
the head of all the nations of the world. 
However, the first signs of a downfall ap- 
peared in the last years of that century. 
Although the empire began to decline, its 
spiritual forces, culture and language con- 
tinued to rise for a hundred more years. 

In the XVIIth century, Spanish language 
and literature spread all over Europe and 
the teaching of Spanish as a foreign lang- 
uage reached its height. Spanish presence 
was felt in Italy, France, Flanders, Austria, 
Bohemia, Germany, England, and Sweden. 
Translators, interpreters, and teachers were 
in constant demand. Besides translations 
and imitations published everywhere, origi- 
nal works in Spanish were printed in 
quantity in Milan, Venice, Lyons, Paris, 
Rouen, Antwerp, and Amsterdam. Many 
grammars, dictionaries, and manuals of 


Spanish were composed by Spaniards and 
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foreigners alike. Only the most important 
of those published outside the Iberian Pen- 
insula will be mentioned here. 

Toward the end of the XVIIth century, 
when French became the language of 
society and of politics in Europe, and the 
literature at the court of Louis XIV attained 
the recognition of the world, Spaniards 
could look back with pride, as they still do, 
to their ancestors who lived and died 
“haciendo la [lengua] castellana general y 
conocida en todo lo que alumbra el sol, 
llevada por las banderas espafiolas ven- 
cedoras con envidia de la griega y latina, 
que no se extendieron tanto con doce 
partes.” 

In the American colonies Spanish was 
learned by millions of people. Instruction 
of the Indians was entrusted to religious 
orders, Dominican, Franciscan, Jesuit, 
Augustinian, Capuchin. Language teaching 
was rudimentary, with no textbooks, dic- 
tionaries, or even writing systems available 
for the hundreds of unknown native lang- 
uages. However, the results were remark- 
able and lasting. 

The expansion of the Spanish language 
in Europe was greatest in Italy. There was 
a long Catalan tradition in southern Italy 
in the Middle Ages. In 1420 the Spanish 
kingdom of Naples was founded. Its con- 
nection with Spain was formally abolished 
by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, but 
the kingdom stayed unofficially Spanish 
throughout the XVIIIth century. In addi- 
tion, Spain had other possessions in cen- 
tral and northern Italy. In the XVIth and 
XVIIth centuries Spanish manners were 
recognized as the most polite and Spanish 
poetry flourished in the high society. Ad- 
ministrative, military, and diplomatic use 
of Spanish added to the diffusion of the 
language through society manners.® Already 
at the end of the XVIth century Juan de 
Miranda, a Spaniard living in Venice, said 
in his Spanish textbook, using hyperbole, 
that the whole world had become the 
Spanish nation and so its language was the 
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most necessary of all. Of the dictionaries 
and grammars of Spanish for Italians the 
most famous is the Vocabulario italiano e 
spagnuolo (Rome, 1620) by Lorenzo Fran- 
ciosini who also wrote a Grammatica spag- 
nuola e italiana (Venice, 1624) and a con- 
versation manual called Didlogos apazibles 
(Venice, 1626). All his works achieved an 
enormous popularity and an astonishing 
number of printings and editions in three 
centuries. 

The Spanish fashion in France coincides 
with the limits of the XVIIth century. After 
the mutual enmity of the preceding century, 
it experienced a prodigious upsurge when 
Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip III of 
Spain, married French king Louis XIII in 
1615. A few years after this date, the state- 
ment Cervantes wrote in 1617 in Persiles 
y Sigismunda CIII,13) becomes true: “En 
Francia ni varén ni mujer deja de aprender 
la lengua castellana.” Between the twenties 
and the sixties of the century there was 
hardly one person of distinction in France, 
including the most famous literary names, 
who would not know Spanish to some ex- 
tent.” The interest in Spanish literature 
was great and Spanish religious writings 
flooded France. Spanish plays were pro- 
duced by companies of Spanish actors. An 
adventurous Spaniard from Murcia, Am- 
brosio de Salazar, settled in Rouen and 
eventually was appointed secretary-inter- 
preter to the queen.* His textbooks, such 
as his Espexo general de la gramatica 
(Rouen, 1614), were quite popular. How- 
ever, they contained some strange linguis- 
tic assertions. For example, the author em- 
phasized the help of the stomach in pro- 
nunciation of sounds. Salazar’s competitor 
and royal professor of Spanish, César 
Oudin, is the greatest figure in the teaching 
of Spanish in France. His grammar was 
published and edited many times, as were 
his dictionary and translations. The Gram- 
maire espagnole of Oudin is the longest- 
lived of all grammars of any modern lang- 
uage. Its first edition appeared in 1597 un- 
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der Henry IV of France and its last edition 
a year before World War I, in 1913. Since 
1697 it carried the name of Francisco So- 
brino, a Spanish teacher in Brussels, who 
appropriated it together with Oudin’s Span- 
ish dictionary.® 

England’s admiration of Spanish power 
and riches produced a fashion for products 
of Spanish civilization and culture, a fash- 
ion that started at the end of the XVIth 
century and continued in the XVIIth with 
its high point in the first quarter of that 
century. Knowledge of Spanish was con- 
sidered part of a good education and several 
teachers published grammars, dictionaries, 
and readers for their pupils. The most ac- 
tive writer and teacher of Spanish in the 
England of James I was John Minsheu, 
called a rogue by some of his contempo- 
raries because he used for his publications 
too many sources without proper acknow- 
ledgements. The main source for his Span- 
ish Grammar (London, 1599) is the care- 
fully composed Spanish Grammar (London, 
1591) of Sir Richard Percyvall. The latter's 
knowledge of Spanish helped him to ad- 
vance in the service of the state.?° Another 
popular Spanish teacher in London was 
Juan de Luna, the author of Arte breve y 
compendiosa para aprender a leer, escrevir, 
pronunciar y hablar la lengua espanola 
(London, 1623). 

In the XVIth and XVIIth centuries 
Spanish influence in Flanders and Holland 
was considerable in all aspects of life. The 
Spanish language there was just as common 
as French and from the early XVIth cen- 
tury many Spanish dictionaries, grammars, 
and literary works had been published." 
Although the most widely circulated gram- 
mars date from the XVIth, the XVIIth 
century saw a ‘great number of reprints of 
Flemish and other foreign grammars of 
Spanish. Karl van Muller and Arnaldo de 
la Porte published theirs around the middle, 
and Francisco Sobrino his at the end of the 
XVIIth century.’* 

In Germany, where Spanish had been 
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learned by the nobility from the times of 
Charles V, Henry Doergangk of Cologne 
published his Institutiones in linguam 
hispanicam in 1614, and in 1626 appeared 
the grammar of Juan Angel de Zumaran, 
professor at Ingolstadt. ** 

Central Europe experienced Spanish in- 
fluence around 1600 when Holy Roman 
emperor Rudolph II established his resi- 
dence in Prague, surrounding himself with 
Spanish and Italian artists and scholars. 
The contacts lasted to the second half of 
the XVIIth century, when after the Thirty- 
year War the victorious Hapsburgs granted 
land and palaces in the kingdom of Bohemia 
to several Spanish noblemen and soldiers. 
The Austrian Nicolas Mez de Braidenbach 
published his Spanish grammar in 1666."* 
In the XVIIth century in Sweden, a Jaco- 
bus de Puteo is “magister linguarum itali- 
cae et hispanicae.”*® 


The methods used in actual teaching 
are yet to be reconstructed, but much can 
be inferred from the contents of the text- 
books of the period. A brief description of 
a typical XVIIth-century grammar is pre- 
sented here. It is the widely used Gram- 
matica spagnuola by the Florentine Lorenzo 
Franciosini, professor of Spanish and Ital- 
ian in Siena. The book begins with a 
eulogy of the Spanish language and nation. 
An index of grammatical and lexical terms 
follows. The grammar proper begins after 
the license of the General Inquisitor of the 
Holy Office in Venice. Letters of the alpha- 
bet are listed and their pronunciation is 
analyzed, comparing Spanish sounds with 
Italian sounds. This, as in all foreign gram- 
mars of Spanish, is invaluable for the 
knowledge of Spanish sounds in different 
periods of history. The customary divisions 
and categories of Latin grammar are ob- 
served. For example, the article, noun, ad- 
jective, and pronoun each have a declen- 
sion of six cases. An attempt is made to ex- 
plain word formation. Verbs are conjugated 
in full with an Pan translation next to 
each form. Aft i each conjugated verb a 
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paragraph is added listing the various idio- 
matic expressions in which the verb is em- 
ployed. Translations accompany all Spanish 
examples throughout the book. Some gram- 
matical categories are mixed together, such 
as article and object pronoun, possessive 
pronoun and relative cuyo, adverb and con- 
junction. An appendix to the grammar is a 
Trattato dealing mainly with idiomatic ex- 
pressions. In most editions, the grammar is 
followed by Didlogos apazibles which is a 
conversation manual containing _ stories, 
description of Spanish habits and sayings, 
and is also a guide to Spain and Portugal. 
Some editions have an appendix to the 
Didlogos named Dichos politicos y morales, 
that is, proverbs and maxims. A_ small 
vocabulary, arranged according to subjects, 
concludes the book. 

This brief survey of an important phase 
in cultural and linguistic history may be of 
interest now, when the teaching activity 
in the Spanish field in the United States is 
reaching an unprecedented height. 
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“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 
are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 25c 
each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and for 
distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative per- 


sonnel at their institutions. 
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THE RE-USE OF IDENTICAL PLOT MATERIAL IN 
SOME OF THE NOVELS OF RAMON J. SENDER 


CaroLe ADAM 


University of Tennessee 


In literature the number of situations, 
plots, character types and modes of expres- 
sion that can be used by an author in creat- 
ing a work is not unlimited, and in spite of 
the fact that the ways in which these are 
employed can vary greatly, a certain 
amount of repetition and self-copying are 
inevitable. This aspect of a writer's tech- 
nique is of special interest, as it lends a 
revelatory glimpse into one element of his 
creative process. On_ several occasions, 


Ramén J. Sender has repeated himself 


quite substantially. It is, first of all, in El 
verdugo afable that we find instances of 
self-copying. 

Charles L. King, in an unpublished doc- 


toral dissertation of recent date,’ states on 
p- 293 that El verdugo afable, which had 
been published but which was not discussed 
in his dissertation, was intended by Sender 
to be a combination of some of the author’s 
older novels, the trilogy composed of Orden 
Piblico (1931), La noche de las cien 
cabezas (1934), and Viaje a la aldea del 
crimen (1934). These three were included 
in part in El verdugo afable, which was to 
contain aspects of each one, but with cer- 
tain alterations and significant new material 
added; King states on p. 293 that Sender 
had said that the book’s chief values were 
to be “poetic humorism and symbolism.” 
It does not seem unusual that Sender 
should have found it convenient to re- 
peat himself, since he wished to combine 
and synthesize what he must have con- 
sidered to be the more important aspects 
of his attitudes and philosophy. Also to be 
considered is the fact that Sender writes 
prodigiously in nearly all of the major 
genres of literature. (He produces an aver- 


age of at least one major novel per year, as 
well as numerous articles for professional 
journals and periodicals.) It would be con- 
venient for him to use the material already 
at hand a second time, rather than to com- 
pose entirely new material, since he had 
situations that were so similar in content 
and philosophical meaning. In nearly all 
of Sender's self-copying, there are involved 
similar situations that have significant 
bearing on the plots and the ideas that the 
author wished to express. 

The protagonist of El verdugo afable, 
Ramiro Vallemediano, is acutely aware of 
the social conditions in Spain just before 
the Civil War, as was Sender. In each of 
the three older novels concerned, Sender 
expressed his own consciousness of the 
existing social and political evils in Spain 
just before 1936, and it follows that in his 
characterization of Ramiro, this same atti- 
tude should be treated in a similar manner. 

Orden Piiblico is partly autobiographical, 
as it tells of Sender’s prison experiences, 
described with stark and unpolished real- 
ism. According to King (p. 63), Sender 
was jailed in the Carcel Modelo of Madrid 
because of his role in some revolutionary 
activities against the existing government. 
In El verdugo afable, Ramiro, in similar 
fashion, is imprisoned for revolutionary 
activities connected with a labor union. The 
repetition is extensive, covering approxi- 
mately 7,000 words. We find that in El 
verdugo afable the author has in certain 
instances changed the wording somewhat, 
and there is also interpolated material re- 
ferring specifically to Ramiro, which does 
not occur in Orden Publico. This is also 
the case with the self-copying from La 
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noche de las cien cabezas and Viaje a la 
aldea del crimen. In many cases, Sender’s 
copying is nearly verbatim, with only minor 
changes in wording and sentence struc- 
ture.* 

A significant feature of the author's 
writing of Orden Piiblico is his growing 
preoccupation with the role of the hang- 
man in society. We see that Sender in 
the earlier novel is already developing his 
conception of the social role of hangmen 
and their victims. In a passage of Orden 
Publico which concerns the writing on the 
prison walls that the journalist, the pro- 
tagonist of the novel, has discovered, Sen- 
der states: “Muy cerca habia orto: ‘El mejor 
verdugo, el de Burgos.’ Alguien habia es- 
crito a continuacién: ‘De sald te sirva, hijo 

Thus, Sender is already becoming aware 
of the role of the hangman, and the pre- 
ceding passage is to occur later in similar 
form in El verdugo afable when Ramiro 
discovers the same grafitos on the prison 
walls. The repetition from Orden Publico is 
integrated into the plot of the later novel 
adroitly and _ satisfactorily, and Ramiro 
serves the purpose of expressing again Sen- 
der’s own ideas that he had expressed 


earlier. 


It was in La noche de las cien cabezas 
that Sender offered another example of his 
acute concern with the faulty social cus- 
toms of Spain before the upheaval of 1936- 
1939. The novel begins with a description 
and background of Evaristo, nicknamed “El 
Rano” a poor soul who can do nothing but 
sell frogs and snakes to a medical laboratory 
of the University of Madrid in order to 
eke out a meager living. When the Social- 
ists gain power, he loses his job, and has 
no means of sustenance. Continuing his 
story by telling of “El Rano’s” death, the 
author pursues the matter on a bleak and 
cold night, in the cemetery where “El 
Rano” has gone to find a place to sleep. On 
the next day, following a destructive holo- 
caust which comes upon the city, one 
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hundred heads are thrown into the ceme- 
tery. It is through the remarks and the con- 
versations of these heads about Spanish 
society of that time that Sender conveys 
his ideas and completes his composition of 
La noche de las cien cabezas. 


There is, first of all, some imitation of 
idea rather than direct copying from the 
earlier novel on p. 160 of El verdugo 
afable; here Ramiro sees a vision of a head 
during his solitary confinement in prison. 
He also has a vision of the Tarascio, which 
had played such an important part during 
his earlier days at Reus. 

The main part of the repetition from La 
noche de las cien cabezas extends from p. 
220 to the middle of p. 245 in El verdugo 
afable, and covers approximately 6,000 
words. It is understood that Sender has 
occasionally changed the order of events 
and has seen fit to shorten the original 
material, but in many cases there is also 
added material that refers specifically to the 
plot of El verdugo afable. (The material 
taken from Orden Piublico, however, was 
composed so that the events occurred in 
exactly the same order as in the original 
novel.) 

Although most of the heads that appear 
in El verdugo afable are exactly the same 
heads that appeared in La noche de las 
cien cabezas, at times an idea given to a 
character of the older novel is expressed by 
another character in El verdugo afable.* 
“There is a final short instance of imita- 
tion of idea on page 303 of El verdugo 
afable, in which Ramiro sees the apparition 
of Curro Cruz near the dolmen, just after 
Curro’s death. 


Again in La noche de las cien cabezas 
the reader is given a glimpse of Sender's 
concern about the hangman in society. 
There is a head represented as hangman, 
that also appears later in El verdugo afable, 
which expresses itself thus: 


“Yo no he nacido awe el peligro. Pero, como 
as n 


les digo, los camara’ © parecian fiarse de la 
inteligencia. Me preguntaron si estaba dispuesto 
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a acatar la disciplina del comité, les dije que sf 
y me nombraron verdugo.”5 

As for Sender's purpose in repetition in 
this instance, it can be said again to be the 
depiction of social vices, more specifically 
Ramiro’s thoughts about this subject as 
portrayed through his visions. It is perhaps 
amusing to note that most of the visions of 
heads appeared to Ramiro while he was 
under the influence of drugs in the apart- 
ment of the débauchée Lydia. The present 
writer is doubtful that Sender meant for 
this fact to have special significance. Per- 
haps it could have been used as an ex- 
cuse to introduce the self-copying. We find 
that Ramiro is an imaginative person who 
is given to reflection and deep thought in 
his search for reality; thus, the influence of 
drugs would make him even more subject 
to such imaginings. The copying taken 
from La noche de las cien cabezas, how- 
ever, is disconnected, and the reader is like- 
ly to suspect that it was “dragged in”; the 
unrealistic and fantastic nature of the heads 
does not hang together well with the rest 
of El verdugo afable. 

The third instance of self-repetition in 
El verdugo afable is taken from Viaje a la 
aldea del crimen; it is longer and more ex- 
tensive than the two instances described 
above. The copying comprises part of one 
chapter of El verdugo afable and nearly all 
of another.* It embraces approximately 
7,500 words, and tells of Ramiro’s involve- 
ment in the revolt at Casas Viejas. He has 
been sent there by El Cojo, one of the 
leaders of the sindicato. Ramiro serves the 
purpose of giving an account of the an- 
nihilation of an entire family, that of Curro 
Cruz, called “Seisdedos,” along with 
various other peasants of the area, in the 
revolt against the land owners. 

The original work gives the total account 
of the incident, which Sender himself had 
covered as a reporter. In it he spoke out 
against the unnecessary brutality with 
which the Azafia government and the 
Guardia Civil had put down the revolt. 
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In El verdugo afable, the repetition also 
serves the purpose of showing the effect of 
the incident upon Ramiro. The events in 
this instance occur in the same order as 
in the original, the practice of giving alms 
to the people out of work, the activities of 
the comité and the labor union, the revolt, 
and the destruction of Curro Cruz and his 
family. A great part of the self-copying is 
verbatim, and is taken from nearly all of 
the chapters of Viaje a la aldea del crimen; 
it extends from p. 284 of El verdugo afable 
to p. 302. 

In the last chapter of Viaje a la aldea del 
crimen, Sender again stresses the important 
role of the hangman, and thus paves the 
way for his later novel. He finishes the 
relation of Casas Viejas with the following 
passage: “Lo demas, la pugna parlamen- 
taria de los partidos burgueses sobre Casas 
Viejas no es sino lo que deciamos antes: 
una disputa entre verdugos ante los 
cadaveres aun calientes de sus victimas.”" 

Sender, striking out against social in- 
justices and vices, seems to be blaming 
Spanish society of that period for the un- 
fortunate and shameful incident, for it is 
this society that produces both the hangman 
and the murdered victims of Casas Viejas. 

It is again in connection with El verdugo 
afable that we find another instance of 
Sender's self-copying. The copying occurs 
in a later novel of the author, Hipogrifo 
violento, which was published in 1954.° 
The repetition is extensive, and comprises 
approximately 5,000 words, covering pp. 
29-50 of El verdugo afable and pp. 15-17 
of Hipogrifo violento.* The copying is al- 
most verbatim, as in some of the instances 
already cited, and the differences between 
the two passages involve a few minor 
changes made in style and dialogue and 
some additions in the second of the two 
novels for the purpose of description and 
explanation. It is perhaps unusual for an 
author to lengthen a passage, as it is our 
understanding that more often it is likely 
to be the second version which is the 
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shorter. In any event, the additions are not 
numerous. 

The passages concerned tell of the 
schooling of the protagonists at the colegio 
of Reus, and of the influence that this 
schooling had upon the forming of their 
characters and ideals in later life. The 
protagonist of Hipogrifo violento is Pepe 
Garcés.’® In both novels the other charac- 
ters that are named for the reader are all 
the same; they are the friends of Ramiro 
and Pepe, the priests who are their teachers, 
and the hermano lego. 

As for Sender's reason for using a passage 
he had employed previously, again this 
seems obvious. In Hipogrifo violento he has 
a protagonist of the approximate age of 
Ramiro in El verdugo afable, and he is to 
have his schooling just as Ramiro did. 
Rather than develop a wholly new situa- 
tion, Sender found it convenient to borrow 
from the material already at hand, and de- 
velop an entire book from the one incident 
in Ramiro’s life. 


Ramiro and Pepe were permitted to have 
the same churchly schooling because their 
creator wanted to describe the typical 
training of a Spanish boy in much of what 
this means for the formation of his charac- 
ter and the ideals that drive him. Sender 
wants to tell us what modern Spanish man 
is like, and it is a part of the Spaniard’s 
complex to be deeply concerned with hu- 
man dignity and liberty. In their school 
contacts, both Ramiro and Pepe feel within 
them the strong stirrings of a social and 
religious consciousness; Sender develops 
their characters in this respect with con- 
siderable clarity. It was the school’s her- 
mano lego, especially, whose ingenuous 
faith moved them; it is Pepe who states 
that the lay brother, more than any of the 
priests, influenced him toward what he was 
becoming. Specifically, it was the lesson of 
humility that Ramiro and Pepe learned 
better than any other from him. Having 
then, developed Ramiro’s character as far 
as this could be done in the relatively brief 
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space given to it in El verdugo afable, Sen- 
der surely felt that he had said just what 
he wanted to say, that his first statement 
could not be improved on, that it was his 
good fortune that, in his own judgment, 
he had written well enough for his state- 
ment to bear a second using. Pepe, as Sen- 
der created him in the three novels that 
tell of his boyhood and youth, is very much 
like Ramiro in his innermost parts. The 
two boy’s common love of liberty was to 
make possible Pepe’s choice of death in a 
concentration camp for the cause in which 
he believed. The same ideal had influenced 
Ramiro in his choice of becoming a hated 
public executioner in order to be true- to 
himself, that is, to take upon his own head 
and conscience the killing of those whom 
society had condemned to death, and thus 
himself to become an outcast. 

One significant difference is that El 
verdugo afable is written in the third per- 
son, whereas Hipogrifo violento is narrated 
in the first person. This can account for 
some of the changes in style and dialogue. 
It is also interesting to note in the English 
version of The Affable Hangman, which 
Sender considers the definitive one,’* he 
has omitted entirely the episode of Ramiro’s 
schooling at Reus. 

Some explanation should be offered for 
the title of Hipogrifo violento, which was 
taken from the first line of Calderén’s La 
vida es suefio. On page 9 of the novel, the 
author states that he chose this title partly 
because it goes well with the characer of 
Pepe, and also because the novel as a whole 
is similar to and reminiscent of the central 
problem of Calderén’s work. As stated 
earlier, it is the lay brother who exerts the 
most influence over Pepe, who is groping 
for absolute reality in vain. The symbolism 
ties in with the idea that life is a dream, 
and that we are all a dream that God has 
created. It is this lesson or idea that Pepe 
receives from the lay brother. 


In a sense, Ramiro of El verdugo afable 
is groping for the same reality, and this can 
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be found in his conversations with Padre 
Anglada. It is to this priest that he explains 
his feelings about human life and religion 
by saying that he sees more religious 
significance in the death of those assassi- 
nated people in Benalup than in all the 
preachings of the church.’* It is this meet- 
ing with Padre Anglada that makes Ramiro 
choose his lot in life. 


Sender sought to answer the question: 
What was the nature of Spanish man 
just before and during Spain’s holocaust? 
He has tried to do this through the mouths 
of Pepe and Ramiro, and has made each 
in his own way a martyr in his attempt to 
reform a corrupt and debased society, a 
symbol of human liberty and of revolt 
against oppression. 


NOTES 


1 Charles L. King, “An Exposition of tthe Syn- 
thetic Philosophy of Ramén J. Sender.” Univer- 
sity of South California, April, 1953. 

2 We list only a few instances of self-copying 
which is nearly verbatim, or changed only 
slightly in style. 

“El viento va hoy poblado de pardsitos: leva 
los diablos de los ritos exorcistas mayores, me- 
nores. Incubos y sticubos. Lleva también vilanos 
que ruedan por el aire graciosamente y bajan y 
suben buscando el amor forestal de la Moncloa. 
Entre los diablos mayores va el sabio latinista y 
el ignorante. Si el preso tiene la desgracia de 
sorberse al primero, romperd a hablar latin, lo 
que dejaria estupefactos a los carceleros. El 
ignorante es un diablo razonador, egoista y 
(Orden Publico, Editorial Cenit, S. A., 

Aadrid, 1931, p. 123.) 


“Llevaba el aire los diablos de los ritos exor- 


cistas, mayores, menores, incubos, sticubos, 
Llevaba también vilanos que rodaban flotando 
graciosamente y bajaban y subian buscando el 
amor forestal ‘ la Moncloa. Entre los diablos 
mayores iban el sabio latinista y el ignorante. Si 
el preso tenia la desgracia de sorberse al primero 
romperia a hablar latin, lo que dejaria estupe- 
factos a los carceleros. El otro, el ignorante, 
seria probablemente un diablo razonador, egoista, 
y buen ciudadano.” (El verdugo afable, Nasci- 
mento, Santiago, Chile, 1952, pp. 162-163.) 
“Si te fijas, los que se han construido una 
personalidad monstruosa y viven a sus expensas 
son terriblemente atormentados por la idea de la 
muerte. En cambio, los que viven pegados a la 
hombria, sin haber alcanzado la perversién de la 
personalidad, piensan que la muerte es nada 
mas que la contraafirmacién de la vida.” (La 


noche de las cien cabezas, Impresa de Juan 
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Pueyo, Madrid, 1934, p. 197.) 

“Si te fijas, los} que se han construido una 
personalidad gigantesca y viven a sus expensas 
son atormentados jr la idea de la muerte. En 
cambio, los que viyen fieles a su pura hombria 
sin la perversién dela personalidad, piensan que 
la muerte es nada mas que la contraafirmacién 
de la vida...” (Bi verdugo afable, p. 237.) 

“Medina Sidonia con los moros del albornoz 
Y con los del culafiés. Y siempre la ciudad 

lanca y verde . . . La ciudad es limpia blanca 
y parece recién estyenada. Tiene una novedad, 
una infantidad de! los mil quinientos ajfios.” 
Viaje a la aldea del crimen, Impresa de Juan 
ueyo, Madrid, 1934, p. 21.) 

“Antes del mediodia llegaron a Medina Sido- 
nia, ciudad blanca y verde donde parecia vivir 
todavia como en el >» > XII una tribu zegri o 
abencerraje. Era muy limpia y llena de super- 
ficies blancas y de vidrieras ochavadas. Parecia 
nueva. Tenia una novedad de mas de tres mil 
anos.” (El verdugo afable, p. 277.) 

8 Orden Publico, p. 17. 

4 An instance of this can be seen on p. 230 of 
El verdugo afable in which the following sen- 
tence is spoken by El Cojo, whereas in the 
original it is Evaristo who is speaking: “Amar a 
los hombres en la compasién ‘ sus pecados’ 
es de una soberbia horripilante.” 

This is on p. 137 of La noche de las cien 
cabezas. 

5 La noche de las cien cabezas, p. 87. 

® The material begins in the middle of p. 275 
(Chapter XIV) in El verdugo afable, and man 
of the following pages contain copied material; 
a considerable amount of fresh material has also 
been added. Nearly all of Chapter XV (pp. 
284-310) is repetition. 

7 Viaje a la aldea del crimen, p. 202. 

8 im J. Sender, Hipogrifo violento, Mexico, 
1954. 


® The passage comprises most of Chapter II in 
El cankene afable. Hipo, ifo violento has no di- 
vision into chapters. The ssage begins with 
the following sentence: “Dentro del colegio, 
vestian los estudiantes unas blusas azules y ° 
blancas con cinturén y gran cuello cuadrado de 
marinero.” (P. 15 of Hipogrifo violento. In El 
verdugo afable, p. 29, the passage is written 
thus: “Dentro del colegio vestian los estudiantes 
unas blusas azules y blancas con gran cuello 
cuadrado de marinero.”) The passages end at 
the point in Hipogrifo violento where Calderén’s 
La vida es suento has had its presentation, and 
with the reaction of each boy to the indifference 
of Padre Ferrer to his acting ability. 

10 The reader will recall that, Hipogrifo violento 
is a continuation of an earlier novel by Sender, : 
Cronica del al Both novels embrace the 
memoirs of Pepe Garcés written as he lay dying 
in a concentration camp after his participation 
in the losing Loyalist cause during the Spanish 
Civil War of 1936-1939. A third novel, La 
quinta Julieta, followed Hipogrifo violento to 
continue Pepe’s memoirs. 

11 Although the major instance of Sender's self- 
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copying in Hipogrifo violento concerns the pass- 
age we have described, there are three other 
instances of a less obvious sort; these involve 
similar situations for the two protagonists, 
Ramiro and Pepe. In the first instance, they have 
throat trouble; the pages concerned are 54-55 of 
El verdugo afable and p. 133 of the other novel. 
In the second instance, the two boys feel an 
admiration for General Prim because of his 
martyrdom in the political struggles of 1860- 
1870; the pages are 50-51 of El verdugo afable 
and p. 124 of Hipogrifo violento. In the third 
instance (it concerns self-copying in idea but 
not in language; see pp. 64 and 134 of El 
verdugo afable and Hipogrifo violento, respec- 
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tively), Ramiro and Pepe are seen to have ob- 
sessions regarding a halo they are wearing. Both 
boys had begun to feel that they were called to 
a special mission, and the idea of the halo is 
bound up inextricably with the ideas of the 
value of human liberty, of heroic deeds and 
martyrdom. This halo may perhaps be taken as 
a symbol of man’s (or more specifically Spanish 
man’s) relation with God and with that portion 
of saintliness that exists within everyone. 

12 Mr. Sender so states in a letter to Professor 
Gerald E. Wade dated January, 1955. 

13 El verdugo afable, p. 331. The conversation 
a aoe on p. 324, and it continues through 
p. 339. 
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TECHNIQUE IN THE WORKS OF RICARDO GUIRALDES 


G. H. Weiss 
New York City 


Ricardo Giiiraldes rejected the role of 
philosopher, but life was the theme of his 
meditations and of his literary art. What 
he could not and would not express in 
philosophic systems or in the language of 
philosophy, he attempted to make visual 
in the symbol of his art, and for this task, 
although lacking the basis of a formal 
higher education, his thinking was sup 
ported by an assorted reading in philosophy 
that included Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietz- 
sche as well as many Hindu spiritualists. 

From his first published book of poems, 
El cencerro de cristal (1915)—the various 
sections of which, “Camperas,” “Viaje,” 
“Ciudadanas,” “Plegarias astrales,” “Reali- 
dades de ultramundo,” give evidence of a 
dual orientation, earthly and supra-terres- 
trial—all of Giiiraldes’ works, including his 
masterpiece, Don Segundo Sombra (1926), 
endeavor to capture the material and spirit- 
ual nature of the universe. Don Segundo 
Sombra reflects the cosmic duality in its 
title, in which the concreteness implied by 
a proper name mingles with the mystery 
of the supra-historical emanating from the 
word Sombra; but it also, more clearly per- 
haps than any of the other works, encom- 
passes in its very style and structure the 
unity and multiplicity of life. 

Even before he had completed his ex- 
tensive travels through the Orient and 
Europe, Giiiraldes had begun depicting in 
short stories and poems the scene of his 
native Pampa, the way of life and the way 
of being of its people. Observation of 
different scenery and customs, of dif- 
ferent psychologies and religious practices 
led him to the belief that he cound best 
intuit and express the universal brother- 
hood of man, the cosmic unity of all things, 
by intensifying his search not only for the 


similarities between the alien peoples and 
his own, but also by seeking out the differ- 
ing and seemingly unique features of his 
race, his land, and his people—by express- 
ing his own personality and his own herit- 
age in his art. Although it may appear 
paradoxical, by thus consciously placing 
himself at the center of his art, Giiiraldes 
endowed it with balance and perspective, 
for in order to penetrate into his art the 
panorama of life had to pass through a 
focus established by the contrary forces of 
a Pampa psychology and a cosmopolitanism 
of mind. So Giiiraldes found the true sub- 
ject of his art and established himself in a 
point of view. It now remained for the 
artist to develop a technique and a style 
sufficiently elastic both to encompass his 
subject and to coincide with his point of 
view. In one of his professions of aesthetics, 
Gitiraldes declared that he felt free to use 
any and all forms and devices that would 
aid him in expressing his subject, because 
his subject, life, could not be forced into 
a single mold, nor, for that matter, into any 
combination of molds. The best he could 
hope for, even with complete liberty in the 
choice of artistic means, was a partial but 
suggestive representation.* 

It would appear that such an artistic 
principle might lead to a chaotic agglomera- 
tion of devices, and Giiiraldes’ compositions 
do at first give the impression of being made 
up of disconnected visions animated by im- 
pulses of kinesthetic and psychic ex 
perience. Yet close observation discloses the 
elusive pattern into which the individual 
glimpses of life are gathered to constitute 
a large symbol, which in turn combines 
with the other symbols of Giiiraldes’ works, 
to unfold the panorama of national histori- 
cal progression within the dynamism of 
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nature and the mystery of the cosmos. A 
form is, after all, inevitable, but should 
derive from the subject, rather than be 
imposed upon it.? This cumulative struc- 
ture, on the basis of single images blending 
into a panorama of the living universe, re- 
sulted from Giiiraldes’ theory that beauty 
and truth are expressions of each other,’ 
and that the state most to be desired by man 
is that of never ceasing expansion in con- 
sciousness, even though full knowledge can 
never be attained.‘ 

Although they are cumulative in struc- 
ture, Giiiraldes’ compositions generally, and 
his novels in particular, are by no means 
rambling or disjointed. They possess unity 
of idea and of plan. The episodes of 
Giiiraldes’ novels are strung like beads on 
a tenuous filament, the plot. Introduced at 
the beginning of the novel, the plot almost 
disappears in the subsequent chapters, re- 
appears and is brought to its climax towards 
the end of the work. Thus, dominating at 
the beginning and at the end, plot is subor- 
dinated in the intervening chapters to des- 
criptions of nature (with their cosmic impli- 
cation), and to cuadros de costumbres (with 
their national, historical implication). 
Giiiraldes’ plots are rudimentary, made up 
of conventional ingredients. Within the tex- 
ture of Giiraldes’ compositions, however, 
these are transformed into the protoplasm 
of a living artistic creation, of a symbol of 
Argentina’s social and cultural evolution, of 
man’s movement in the mystery and beauty 
of the cosmos. 

Giiiraldes’ works are essentially descrip- 
tive and narrative. Their true dramatic 
quality arises not from form, nor from plot, 
but from the subject matter itself—from 
the explosions of cosmic power in nature 
and man. Thus, storms in the Pampa, 
invasions of the locust, man’s passions pro- 
vide the vital, dramatic element, and are 
presented descriptively.® 

Not only does Giiiraldes relegate plot 
action and dialogue to a subordinate posi- 
tion, but he also foregoes the development 
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of individual character. Indicative of the 
fact that individuality was not Giiiraldes’ 
primary concern is the lack of a name for 
some of his characters—for example, the 
protagonist in “E] remanso,” the murderer of 
“Nocturno,” the hunchback in “Com- 
pasion,” the heroine of “Mascaras,” and 
even Fabio himself, in Don Segundo Som- 
bra, until he acquires a name upon being 
legally recognized as the son and heir of 
the deceased don Fabio Caceres. Giiiraldes’ 
main interest lay in the depiction of Pampa 
atmosphere and way of life, as well as in 
the selection of those personal traits which 
are usually considered to constitute the 
national character‘—a primitive sense of 
honor and the need to impose one’s will, 
whether it be found in the patilludo jefe 
Facundo Quiroga, the blue-eyed don Juan 
Manuel, the vengeful Captain Zamora, the 
unyielding Zurdo, the highly temperamen- 
tal don Venancio Gémez, the reckless pro- 
tagonist of “El remanso,” Atanasio Sosa, 
Encarnacién Romero, Camilo Cano, el 
negro Britos,, or Fabian Tolosa. 

In his ever increasing inclination towards 
a cosmic perspective, Giiiraldes found in 
the subconscious an avenue of approach to 
true knowledge, and his fascination with 
this level of experience is frequently re- 
vealed in his works. Some of the clearest 
examples of the use of the subconscious 
may be found in Don Segundo Sombra: 
don Sixto Gaitan’s nightmare (ch.XV) con- 
cerning the death of his small son, an occur- 
rence corroborated on the following morn- 
ing; and especially Fabio’s delirium—ch. 
XVIII, which becomes reality in ch. XXVI. 
The second example is directly related to 
plot development, for in his delirium Fabio 
sees himself in the act of receiving title to 
a name and a social position from the hands 
of don Leandro Galvan. The event, as it 
occurs in ch. XXVI is almost a verbatim 
repetition of the delirium in ch. XVIII.’ 

His interest in Hindu spiritualism, his 
theosophic readings and experiences, mixed 
with the abundant remnants of his Catholic 
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heritage, increasingly affected Giiiraldes’ 
thinking and left a definite stamp, as has 
already been suggested, not only upon the 
content of his writings, but also upon their 
form. The mystic number 3, for example, 
plays an impressive role in both these as- 
pects. Not only is it abundantly present by 
direct reference,® but is also to be found in 
the repetition of ideas, the division of sen- 
tences into three parts, in the accumulation 
of adjectives and verbs in series of three, 
in the grouping of incidents and chapters— 
particularly in Don Segundo Sombra. 

The novel Don Segundo Sombra con- 
sists of twenty-seven chapters that fall in- 
to three general divisions, the chapters of 
each division falling into series of three 
(with the exception of six chapters which 
form series of two's), and each chapter, in 
turn, divisible into three aspects or series 
of three aspects. The long transition be- 
tween chs. IX and X of the novel, five 
years, creates the impression of a division 
into two parts, or books. If the biography 


of Fabio Caceres Jr., which serves as a. 


unifying thread, is considered, however, 
it will be observed that a more logical 


division is obtained by viewing the work’ 


as divided into three parts: departure, 
quest, and return. The first section covers 
the childhood of Fabio, his meeting with 
don Segundo, his escape and first adven- 
tures in Pampa life: the second is dedicated 
mainly to folkloric elements and descrip- 
tions of nature, although it includes some 
events in Fabio’s life of roaming under the 
tutelage of don Segundo (chs. X-XXIV): 
while the third part corresponds to a return 
and a movement towards a way of life 
which Fabio did not expect to follow (chs. 
XXV-XXVII). There also occur three in- 
stances of reminiscence at the edge of a 
body of water, and these flashbacks con- 
tain a large portion of Fabio’s life. Thus, 
time in Don Segundo Sombra, can also be 
viewed as a threefold past: the past recalled 
by the young protagonist, the present at 
which it is recalled, and both viewed as 
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past in the total reminiscence that is the 
novel. 

The boy’s first reminiscence (ch.I) is 
followed by his meeting with don Segundo, 
his escape, his first work at the Galvan 
estancia, and entrance into the fullness of 
Pampa life with the first arreo. The second 
of wandering life in the Pampa; descrip- 
tions of nature, customs; penetration into 
reminiscence (ch. X), is followed by scenes 
the gaucho character; the second meeting 
with Pedro Barrales; and return to the 
geographical point of departure, merely to 
fulfill a contract to move cattle, without 
awareness of the significance that this re- 
turn is to acquire from the third meeting 
with Pedro Barrales (ch. XXV). The third 
reminiscence, or retrospection is followed 
by Fabio’s final separation from don 
Segundo and by the latter’s departure. 


Kinship of events or background groups 
the chapters of Don Segundo into the 
following sequences: from the time of the 
appearance of Fabio Jr., to the end of his 
first day at Galvan’s estancia CI, Il, IID; 
from the arrival of don Segundo at Gal- 
van’s, to the beginning of the first arreo 
CIV, V, VD; from the beginning of the 
first arreo to the first rain in the Pampa 
CVII, VIII, IX); five years after the events 
of the initial nine chapters; second meeting 
with Pedro Barrales, Christmas dance, the 
tale of Dolores and Consuelo (X, XI, XID; 
movement through the Pampa, the town of 
Navarro, the cock-fight, the comisaria’s 
arrest of don Segundo for speeding, remate, 
engagement for the second arreo CXIII, 
XIV); arrival at don Sixto Gaitan’s, Fabio’s 
first view of the cangrejal, rodeo, his second 
visit to the cangrejal with Patrocinio, the 
second attack by a stray bull, Fabio’s slay- 
ing of the bull and his loss of consciousness 
(XV, XVI, XVID; Fabio’s flirtation with 
Paula, fight with Numa, break with Paula, 
and departure (XVIII, XIX); six days of 
riding through the Pampa, arrival at a 
boliche, horse races, departure, the tale of 


Miseria CXX,XXI); arrival at a new 
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estancia, Fabio’s agreement to break twelve 
horses, offer to Fabio of the position of 
domador, Antenor’s duel, the third arreo, 
rain storm, return of Navarro (XXII, 
XXIII, XXIV); Fabio’s memories on pass- 
ing through the town of Navarro, the third 
meeting with Pedro Barrales, the receipt of 
the letter of inheritance, the return to 
Galvan’s estancia, meeting with Raucho, 
and separation from don Segundo after 
three years of acclimatization to a new way 
of life as estranciero. CXXV, XXVI, 
XXVID. 


There is also evident in Don Segundo 
Sombra a marked tendency to base each 
chapter upon three main situations or 
events, which, in turn, are dependent upon 
three Cor series of three) subsidiary events 
or situations. This triadic feature in the 
construction of Don Segundo Sombra is a 
persistent one—to be found in the recurr- 
ence of key events and situations: three 
reminiscences at water's edge; three meet- 
ings with Pedro Barrales; three fully des- 
cribed amusements in the life of the Pampa 
(cock-fight; horse races; Christmas dances); 
three knife fights (tape Burgos’ attack upon 
don Segundo; the Numa-Fabio duel; the 
duel between Antenor Barragén and the 
stranger); three arreos (and a recogida- 
aparte); two fully described rain storms in 
the Pampa, and two aguaceros mentioned 
in one statement, without description; three 
instances of struggle with a bull on the part 
of Fabio; three instances of danger for don 
Segundo (attack by Burgos; visit to the 
puestero tomao; arrest at Navarro); three 
crucial moments in the course of Fabio's 
attempt to attach his existence to that of 
don Segundo Chis lack of certainty as to 
whether don Segundo will go to Galvan’s 
estancia in search of work; the English 
foreman’s refusal to accept Fabio upon his 
first petition for work; Fabio’s uncertainty 
as to whether he will be permitted to join 
the arreo with which don Segundo is 
leaving Galvan’s estancia). The last-named 
three situations, are, in fact, crucial to the 
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progress of the plot, for without their 
favorable resolution the destinies of Fabio 
and don Segundo could not have been 
joined. 

As for the three instances of retrospec- 
tion at the edge of water, it may be said 
that this water serves as the symbol of 
time, for in these waters the contemplative 
Fabio is able to see his life as if it were 
reflected in a mirror: 

Esta visto que en mi vida el agua es como un 
espejo en que desfilan las imagenes del pasado. 

orillas un arroyo resumi antafo mi nifiez. 
Dando de beber a un caballo en la picada de un 
rio, revisé cinco afios de andanzas gauchas. Por 
ultimo, sentado sobre la pequefia barranca de 


una laguna, en mis posesiones, consultaba men- 
talmente mi diario de patrén.® 


Arroyo, rio and laguna are symbolic of 
three stages in Fabio’s life: arroyo corres- 
ponds to his childhood years, rio to the full- 
ness of life in the Pampa, and laguna to 
his sedentary life as an estanciero. Was 
Giiiraldes entirely aware of this differentia- 
tion at the outset? In ch. I he makes several 
references to rio, but none to arroyo: “En 
las afueras del pueblo, a unas diez cuadras 
de la plaza céntrica, el puente viejo tiende 
su arco sobre el rio uniendo las quintas al 
campo tranquilo;’® and a little later: “Mis 
pasos de pequefio vagabundo me Ilevaron 
hacia el rio; Las aguas del rio; hiciéronse 
frias a mis ojos.”"* The first differentiation 
is made in ch.X: 

Asi evoqué un recuerdo que parecia perdido 
en la aburrida bruma de mi infancia. 

Hacia mucho tiempo, cinco afios, si mal no 
recordaba, intenté una recopilacién de los in- 
sulsos dias de mi existencia pueblera, y resolvi 
romperla con un cambio brusco. 

Era a orillas de un caserio, a la vera de un 
arroyo. A pocos pasos habia un puente y hacia 


el medio del arroyo un remanso en el que solia 
bafiarme.!2 


In the consideration of the structural 
features of Don Segundo Sombra, reference 
must be made to the function of Pedro 
Barrales. Since, in typical gaucho fashion 
don Segundo and Fabio move through life 
and the Pampa without a predetermined 
direction, it is Pedro’s function to main- 
tain a connection between the young hero 
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on his quest and his point of departure. 
Pedro serves as a kind of guide post indicat- 
ing the way back. From the point of view 
of geography or ground covered, Fabio’s 
return begins rather early, but it takes on 
its profounder meaning of return as late as 
ch. XXV, upon the third meeting with 
Pedro. Thus the early beginning of the re- 
turn movement is suggestive of an operation 
of Destiny. 

The novel Don Segundo Sombra is a 
circle, symbolic of the unending cycle of 
life. On the circumference of this circle 
there appear three points, three moments 
of Argentina’s history, represented by three 
characters: don Segundo, Fabio, and 
Raucho—the past, the present, and the 
ideal future into which the present is al- 
ready changing. Like don Segundo, who 
comes out of the night in the first chapter 
of the novel, to disappear into approaching 
night in the last chapter, the generation 
symbolized by Fabio moves between two 
shadows, that of the past, from which it 
draws the strength of an identity, and that 
of the future, which it must accept in an 
act of understanding (not of surrender). 
Thus, in willing collaboration with the 
new forces emerging therefrom, this genera- 
tion transforms the national personality of 
Argentina, and lifts the individual to a 
higher plane in the realm of spirit. 

In conclusion, it may be said that in 
spite of his refusal at the age of nineteen 
to occupy his mind with problems which 
were not related to the concrete world and 
which defied a rational solution, from the 
very outset of his literary career Giiiraldes’ 
compositions disclosed a spiritual inclina- 
tion—a tendency to surpass the limits set 
by the earth and the mind. In spite of his 
subsequent rejection of scholarly proced- 
ures, of philosophic systems and vocabulary, 
his major works (as well as his directly 
autobiographical compositions contained in 
Poemas solitarios, Poemas misticos, and 
the personal notes of El sendero) reveal a 
Gitiraldes concerned not only with Argen- 
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tina’s social and cultural evolution, but 
with his own, and man’s position in the 
cosmic totality. Thus is realized the author’s 
dictum that beauty and truth are manifesta- 
ions of each other, for all the ideas and 
spiritual strivings, expressed in the pano- 
rama of his works, find their synthesis in 
the balance of content and form of his 
masterpiece, Don Segundo Sombra. 


NOTES 


1“De mi hemorragia del No. XI,” Proa (July 
1925), pp. 35-41. 

2 Loc. cit. 

3 “La belleza es una demonstracién de la verdad 
en el campo de la intuicién. La verdad es una 
demostracién de la belleza en el campo intelec- 
tual,” El sendero: notas sobre mi _ evolucién 
espiritualista en vista de un futuro (Maestricht, 
Holland, 1932), p. 68. 

4 For Gitiraldes true knowledge lay not in Chris- 
tian mystic unity with God, but in the identifi- 
cation of the self with the universal soul or 
substance, in the Oriental manner. Nirvana was 
the way for the full realization of the self, 
because it implied the attainment of total per- 
ception, of total awareness: “Nuestra evolucién 
verrestre se magnificar4a—del cuerpo al espiritu. 
Dejaremos de ser imperfectos perceptores de 
color, forma, sonido, para ser en un éxtasis de 
autocontemplacién el sonido, la forma, el color” 
El sendero, p. 52.). Paradoxically, however, 
since Giiiraldes’ spiritualism was at bottom a 
thirst for knowledge, the attainment of a fully 
spiritual state— fect union with the universal 
substance—would have been self-defeating. It 
would have implied a cessation of all further 
expansion One knowledge: “Para tender hay - 
ignorar. ¢ mutacion y, por consecuencia, qu 
aspiracién podria tener quien sabiendo, no puede 
ya ir?” CIbid., p. 27). 

5 The dramatic form as combination of action 
and dialogue is decidedly a subordinate feature in 
Giiiraldes’ works. The sole instance in which 
dialogue constitutes the form of an entire com- 
position is to be found in the short short story, 
or scene, entitled “Didiogos y palabras,” which 
in truth, is lacking in action, and is a monologue 
rather than a dialogue, since only one of the 
interlocutors contributes coherent speech. The 
other interlocutor occasionally dissents or acqui- 
esces by means of gestures or guttural sounds. 
The only remaining approach towards the stage 
form was the argument of a ballet to be entitled 
“El Caapor4 o Urutau,” which Gitiraldes left 
unfinished at the time of his death in 1927. 

® Indicative of the importance that Giiiraldes 
attached to materials that would best character- 
ize the Pampa and its inhabitant is the fact that 
he reused scenes and characters in successive 
works. Such was the case with character don 
Segundo, based, of course, on the living figure 
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of don Segundo Ramirez, but presented artistic- 
ally for the first time in “Politiquera,” a short 
story published in Plus Ultra in 1916, and later 
retitled “Politiqueria.” Such was also the case 
with the cangrejal scenes of Don Segundo, 
which were the development of a brief compo- 
sition, “Cangrejal,” dated 1921, inspired by a 
visit to the estancia “Dos Talas,” of don Luis F. 
de Elizalde, in Dolores, Province of Buenos 
Aires. Such, likewise, was the case with the 
characters don Leandro Galvan and Raucho, of 
the novel Raucho, given important roles in Don 
Segundo Sombra. 

7 Don Segundo Sombra (Buenos Aires 1941), 
pp. 124-125; 187. The passage as it appears in 
ch. XVIII: 

“Estabamos en la estancia de Galvan, bajo 
los paraisos del patio; el patron poniéndome una 
mano sobre el hombro me decia: 

—Ya has corrido mundo y te has hecho hombre, 
mejor que hombre gaucho. El que sabe de los 
males de esta tierra por haberlos vivido se ha 
templao para domarlos. And4 nomias. Alli te 
espera tu estancia y, cuando me necesités, estaré 
cerca tuyo. Acordate .. . 

Cerca nuestro habia un rosal florecido y un 

tro me husmeaba las botas. Yo tenia el cham- 
oon en la mano y estaba contento, muy con- 
tento, pero triste. ¢Por que? Me habian sucedido 
cosas extraordinarias y me sentia casi como si 
fuera otro . . . , otro que habia ganado algo 
grande e indefinido, pero tenia asimismo una 
impresion de muerte.” 

The passage as it appears in ch. XXVI: 

“Me acerqué descubierto y tomé de lejos la 
mano que me ofrecia. 


—Ya has corrido mundo y te has hecho hombre, 


mejor que hombre, gaucho El que sabe de los 
males de esta tierra por haberlos vivido se ha 
templado para domarlos .. . 

¢Qué significaban esas palabras oidas? Yo 
habia vivido aquello en un mundo liviano. 

Cerca nuestro habia un rosal florecido y un 
perro overo me husmeaba las botas. Yo. tenia el 
chambergo en la mano y estaba contento, pero 
triste. ¢Por qué? Me oldu sucedido cosas ex- 
traordinarias y sentia casi como si fuera otro. . . , 
otro que habia ganado algo grande e indefinido, 
pero que tenia asimismo una sensacién de muerte. 

—Te irds de aqui cuando quieras y no antes— 
siguid la voz—. Alla te espera tu estancia y, 
cuando me necesités, estaré cerca tuyo... ” 

Foreshadowing of events can also > found in 
Gitiraldes’ other works, especially in Rosaura 
and Xaimaca. In Rosaura, however, repetition of 
scenes is at times used to convey the monotonous 
rhythm of small town life. 


8 Following are some instances of direct reference 
to the number 3 in Don Segundo Sombra: 

Durante tres afos fui al colegio. Cp. 12) 

Cuando me quiera peliar aviseme sequiera con 
unos tres dias de anticipacién. (p. 21) 

A las tres de la mafiana despertéme mi propia 
impaciencia. (p. 41) 

2Qué mas queria? Tres petisos, de los cuales 
uno era chiicaro... 41 

En un lugar central, tres espafioles hablaban 
fuerte y duro... Cp. 85 

gallos eran de igual peso, de igual talla. 
Cada uno habia pisado por tres veces la arena 
para salir vencedor. (p. 87) 

Se cerraron tres 0 cuatro apuestas sin impor- 
tancia. (p. 87) 

Sin embargo, tres dias antes de entregar el 
arreo, pasamos un mal rato (pp. 96-97) 

El hombre defendia a su hijo embrujado, con 
la desesperacién del que no sabe si hiere. Pero 
écémo {a ser eso? Sin embargo, vi por tercera 
vez y claramente los tirones y golpazos con que 
le hacian perder el equilibrio. Cp. 103) 

Acomodé bien matra por matra. Emparejé como 
tres veces los bastos (p. 114) 

—Que Dios te Senin , hijo. Dentro de tres 
dias, con la licencia ’e la Virgen, vendré a verte. 
(p. 127) 

Aqui hay tres mujeres que jsi las viera! 
Cp. 130) 

—jY yo que craiba que llegaria finao! Como 
tres veces se me desmayé por el camino. (p. 130) 

Ya estaba recansado de esa tierra descomedida 
y no habria diablo que me sujetara, asi tuviera 
un facén de tres brazadas. (p. 131) 

—jQué va a hacer con eso! Poco loconozco al 
mentao. Tres veces lo han quebrao de lo lindo 
en mi presencia . . . (p. ;} 

Sintiéndome de los mismos apodos 
+ el herrero viejo, ensillé a la madrugada uno 

le mis tres caballos. (p. 159) 

Nuestra tercera jornada de arreo nos regalé 
una buena refrescada. (p. 176) 

Mientras entre tres lo enlazaban y alejaban al 
bicho bravo . . . (p. 176) 

Para la noche marchamos por unos callejones 
pero con tan mala suerte que nos cruzamos con 
dos tropas, lo que nos obligé a rondar por tercera 
vez. (p. 177) 

En la misma charla de los tres hombres, me 
sentia ajeno. (p. 183) 

Tres afios habian transcurrido desde que 
Ilegué como un simple resero, a trocarme en 
patrén de mis heredades. (p. 190) 

9 Ibid., p. 190. 
10 Tbid., p. 11. 
11 Tbid., p. 16. 
12 Thid., p. 63. 
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MEXICAN FILM SCENARIOS: 


Rosert M. HamMMonpD 
University of Arizona 


In the history of the sound film there 
have been several good Mexican writers. 
Frequently we find them teamed with the 
two outstanding directors of Mexico: Luis 
Bufiuel and Emilio Fernandez. Sometimes 
they have written for less known or even 
unknown directors. Who are the writers 
that have given all of these directors their 
screenplays, cinedramas, or scenarios? How 
can we find access to their work? What do 
they represent? These are questions whose 
answers should interest students of litera- 
ture. The answers lie hidden in strange 
places, since critics generally classify films 
by director and producers remember them 
as titles. 

If we turn first to the writers’ union, we 
find that is has provided the scholar with an 
invaluable tool. Known to some writers as a 
writers’ “mill” which serves principally to 
exclude good writers, it is actually much 
more than a closed club. Under the editor- 
ship of Rafael Portas, it has published 
an Enciclopedia cinematografica mexicana: 
1897-1955. It will soon publish a supple- 
ment. Containing miscellaneous informa- 
tion concerning prizes, technical matters, 
and lists of actors and directors with films 
they have made, its real heart is the com- 
plete list of all films made in Mexico as 
well as a list of most of the authors who 
have written the screenplay. Unfortunately, 
not all the works of a given author are 
listed under his name. The scholar can also 
find the name of the producer, should he 
wish to consult the script. 

The word “script” is used in Mexico, 
although the more precise term is “guidén” 
or “guiédn técnico.” The latter expressions 
are the same as the American “shooting 
script.” The term “scenario” as used in the 
United States among the non-professionals, 


Technically it is {merely a résumé of the 
film, a résumé known in Mexico as the 
“argumento.” thé! Enciclopedia lists both 
the writer of the: “argumento” and that of 
the “guién” shodid there be a difference. 
Moreover, the l{x of authors is preceded 
by an essay by Jcé Revueltas on the writer 
and the film. 

The principal function of the writers’ 
union is to protect the film writer. It is the 
Seccién de Autores y Adaptadores of the 
Sindicato de Trabajadores de la Produc- 
cién Cinematografica de la Republica 
Mexicana (S.T.P.C. de la R.M.). As a 
means of protecting writers, the STPC re- 
quires that first the scenario and then the 
full screenplay be submitted to its scrutiny 
By comparing the subject and its develop- 
ment to those of former films in its files, the 
Sindicato ascertains that no subjects are 
being stolen. This verification also serves 
the public by preventing the same theme 
from appearing too often. 

The Seccién de Autores of the STPC is 
not all bad. It performs the above services 
and it does something more. While it may 
provide a safe haven for writers of little 
imagination, it also helps better writers to 
make a living or even to begin their career. 
Some good writers work in the union for 
added income. Some, moved by altruism, 
hope to raise the general level of film 
writing, So in the “mill” we find many 
writers who are names in the short story, 
novel, or theater of Mexico. The best of 
these are the novelist José Revueltas, the 
playwright and novelist Mauricio Magda- 
leno, and the playwrights Emilio Car- 
ballido, Rodolfo Usigli, Sergio Magafia and 
Rafael Mufioz. 

To find who the authors of the best 


signifies or “cine-drama.” 
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screen-plays are, is however, another matter. 
One must not be content with viewing the 
film. Too often we are swayed by good 
acting and seduced by excellent photog- 
raphy. Sitting down with the script and 
reading it is a necessity. But where to find 
these scripts? Producers in Mexico, like 
those in France, are willing to help the 
scholar, but generally the ones requested 
are “old.” A film over four years old is 
“una pelicula viejisima.” A few producers, 
like Rodriguez, Tepeyac, Clasa and Mier y 
Brooks, keep a file or permanent library— 
but only of one copy of each film. For con- 
sultation, these archives are obviously better 
than nothing at all. For scholarly perusal 
they are far from ideal. Sometimes fire or 
accident destroys part of these files. A fire 
a few years ago consumed many of the 
scripts in the Tepeyac library. Some pro- 
ducers simply throw out old scripts. Some 
companies promptly disappear after making 
one or two films. Producciones Isla and 
Ultramar Films, which produced respec- 
tively El and Los Olvidados under Oscar 
Dancigers’ name and Bujfiuel’s direction no 
longer exist. Nor do Reforma Film, pro- 
ducers of La red, and Pan-American Films, 
producers of Emilio Fernandez’ Enamorada. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to find per- 
sons who might have the records of such 
evanescent concerns. 

Fortunately three agencies keep per- 
manent files of “scripts”: the Banco Nacio- 
nal Cinematografica, the Direccién Gen- 
eral de Cinematografia and the above-men- 
tioned STPC de la RM. The most limited 
collection is that maintained by the Banco 
Nacional Cinematogrdfica since this office 
has on file only these films which it has 
financed and since it has been financing 
films for only six years. Those it does have 
are available for study or copying. 

The Direccién General de Cinematogra- 
fia is a governmental agency under the 
Secretaria de Gobernacién and headed by 
the writer Jorge Ferretis. It is the duty of 
this office to retain one copy of every script 
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produced, returning a second copy to the 
producer with notes indicating audience 
classification (adult, adolescent, children). 
It also serves as an office of censorship. It 
is more difficult to gain access to these files, 
which are much more complete than those 
of the Banco Nacional. Under no circum- 
stances may they leave the building on the 
Avenida Chapultepec. 

Equally inacessible are the copies held by 
the STPC. Its files result from its function 
as a verfier of originality and protector of 
writers. This office requires the permission 
of the producer before it will allow any- 
one to examine a given script. Material in 
the files is sacrosanct, officers of the STPC 
feeling they must protect the writers against 
any possibility of theft of ideas. Unfor- 
tunately for researchers, producers who 
might give permission have frequently dis- 
appeared from the scene. 

In the United States the only collection 
of Mexican film scripts is that listed at the 
end of this article. These twenty-three 
scripts have been selected as much as 
possible on the basis of outstanding qual- 
ities contributed by the writer. Unavoid- 
ably, several scripts with a minimal literary 
value have fallen into the collection. They 
at least represent the ordinary commercial 
producton of Mexico. 


The study of all these screen-plays en- 
ables us to draw some preliminary con- 
clusions concerning the film writers and 
film writing in Mexico. Outside of the 
commercial films, there is a light cinema, 
a cinema which may be sophisticated 
comedy, like the cine-comedies of the 
writer-director-producer Juan Ortega. The 
“Mexican Western” can also be considered 
a part of the light cinema. These “ranchero” 
films are represented by another successful 
director-producer who does his own writ- 
ing: Ismael Rodriguez. Even his latest, 
Tizoc, a Western with the emphasis on the 
Indian, falls into this group, though it is 
slightly better than the common run of 
“rancher-indio” adventure films. Finally, in 
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Mexican Fi_m ScENARIOS 


a more serious vein, there are the social 
films which examine the Indian problem 
in Mexico. These again are light in the 
sense that the story is simple. The demand 
on the intellect is small. Most of them go 
back to 1910 and turn about the purity, 
supersitition, and elementary religious feel- 
ing of the simple Indian and his fate at 
the ‘hands of cruel or ignorant white men 
who represent a more sophisticated culture. 
Two written by Magdaleno are the best of 
this social cinema. Although Magdaleno 
is a novelist and playwright and although 
he is something of an Indian historian, the 
reputation of Maria Candelaria and its 
sister, Maclovia, can be credited to the 
director. 

These comic, ranchero, and Indian films 
are too simple in the telling. Good simple 
literature requires something beneath the 
simplicity. In the foregoing there is noth- 
ing. La red is a different matter. This film 
was written by Neftali Beltran, a poet who 
is currently serving in the consular service 
of Mexico at Rio de Janiero. This, too, is 
a simple story, a ménage 4 trois, a triangle. 
It is the work of two poets: one the writer; 
the other, the director, Emilio Ferndndez. 
It is neither social comedy, ranchero story 
nor Indian document. It is psychological, 
poetic drama. 

José Revueltas is another writer of repu- 
tation who does not write in set genres. It 
is curious that Revueltas, whose novels, 
like El luto humano, bear a social stamp, 
and whose politics—he is a communist—in- 
dicate the duty for the writer to be socially 
“engaged,” does not restrict himself to social 
problems. Indeed, although he was im- 
prisoned in the Islas Marfas penitentiary, it 
is not he, but Magdaleno, who wrote a 
cinedrama entitled Las Islas Maras and it 
is Beltra’s La Red which deals with an es- 
capee from the fearful place. Perhaps the 
most original of Revueltas’ cinedramas is 
his La ilusién viaja en tranvia, written for 
Bufiuel. 

The author of El and of Los olvidados, 
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two other films directed by Bufiuel, has the 
distinction of not being a writer outside 
the domain of the film. He is Luis Alcoriza. 
His distinction is shared with another 
writer who is more an adaptor than a 
writer of originals: Julio Alejandro. Alejan- 
dro, a recent arrival on the cinema scene, 
seems to be endowed with originality in his 
adaptations (Nazarin and Miércoles de 
ceniza) greater than that of many of the 
writers of so-called originals. 

Adaptations constitute the principal 
source for films in Mexico as well as in 
France, the United States, England and 
other countries. Magdaleno adapted Pepita 
Jiménez from Juan Valera’s Spanish novel. 
Dona Barbar:: was adapted from the Ven- 
ezuelan Rémiilo Gallegos’ novel. Most re- 
cently, Bufiucl has just finished the shoot- 
ing of Julio Alejandro’s transposition of 
Perez Galdos; Nazarin. Spanish language 
sources are npt the only ones that interest 
adaptors, dirctors and public alike in 
Mexico. A iiew film is Rebelidn de los 
colgados, adapted from a story by Bruno 
Traven, autlior of The treasure of the 
Sierra Madre. La perla comes from a Stein- 
beck story. Bufiuel has done a Wuthering 
Heights (Cumbres borrascosas) and his 
more well-known Robinson Crusoe. 

Adaptations, originals, psychological and 
picturesque drama, comedies and ranchero 
films, social problems, hackneyed or new— 
all these are present in the Mexican film. 
We can see, as outstanding writers of the 
post-war period, the novelist José Revueltas, 
the poet-diplomat Neftali Beltran, the 
dramatist Mauricio Magdaleno and two 
cinema writers: Luis Alcoriza, who writes 
original stories; and Julio Alejandro, the 
adaptor. These are the most important 
names. The overall view is necessarily gen- 
eral, principally serving to tell us that we 
want more details. By means of the col- 
lection of scenarios listed below, students 
will be able in the future to study the 
vision of reality of any given author. It 
cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
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simple viewing of the film is insufficient 
for a study of the screenplay. Indeed, many 
errors have been committed by critics who 
base their conclusions on this fallacy. Too 
much superficial attention has been paid, 
for instance, to the sociological themes 
which are vulgarized on film for public 
consumption. In the scenario, as in other 
forms of literature, we can point to esthetic 
qualities far beyond mere social theses. De- 
tails, nuances and subtleties escape the 
hasty viewer. Many questions of symbolism, 
characterization or theme can find their 
answers only after critics or scholars have 
long reflected over the printed page of the 
screen-play. We are living in an age when 
literature, because of the film, is reaching 
a far greater number of people than ever 
before, in an age when this literature is 
used to convey at once the most anodyne 
and the most meretricious of ideas and 
ideals, in an age when meditation is 
sacrificed to superficiality. Saving of scena- 
rios and their serious study can condemn 
the poor literature, perpetuate the good, and 
provide substance for the reflection of 
thoughtful men. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
HAMMOND COLLECTION OF 
MEXICAN FILM SCENARIOS 


Screenplays are listed by the writer, after 
whose name appears the title, the date of 
appearance of the film, and finally the 
director. Explanations follow. Aside from 
Los olvidados, by Alcoriza and Bufiuel, 
which is in microfilm, all the screenplays 
are original mimeographed copies of the 
“guidén técnico,” or shooting script. None of 
the material has been published, since no 
Mexican screenplays have been published. 
Mention must be made of two volumes of 
published Argentinian screenplays, how- 
ever. 1) Larreta, Enrique. Tres films 
(Fuerte como la pampa—La huerta—En la 
tela del suefio). Buenos Aires, Editorial 
Sudamericana, 1951. This volume contains 
an interesting prefatory note on the value 
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of the scenario as a literary genre. 2) Petit 
de Murat, Ulyses. La entrega, version 
cinematografica de “Nada menos que todo 
un hombre” de Miguel de Unamuno. 
México, Editorial Alameda, S.A., 1954. 


1. Alcoriza, Luis and Raquel. Si Ud. no 
puede ... yo si. Julian Soler, 1950. 

2. La visita que no tocd 
el timbre. Julian Soler, 1953. 

3. Alejandro, Julio. Miércoles de ceniza. 
Roberto Gavaldén, 1958. 

4. Nazarin. Luis Bu- 
fuel, 1958. 

5. Baez, Edmundo. Cuentan de una mu- 
jer. Juan J. Ortega, 1957. 

6. and Eis, Egon. Otra 
primavera. Alfredo S. Crevenna, 1949. 

7. Bufiuel, Luis. Cumbres borrascosas. 
Luis Bufiuel, 1953. 


8. and Alcoriza, Luis 

Los olvidados. Luis Bufiuel, 1950. 
Microfilm. 

9. Robinson Crusoe. 

Luis Bufiuel, 1952, Spanish version. 

10. and Roll, Philip An- 


sell. Robinson Crusoe. Luis Bufiuel, 
1952. English version. 

11. Demichelli, Tulio. No me olvides nun- 
ca. Juan J. Ortega, 1955. 

12. Landeros, Humberto Gomez and Moro- 
nes, Alfonso. Hotel tropical. Juan J. 

Ortega, 1954. 

13. Landeta, Matilda and Eduardo. El 
camino de la vida. Alfredo Corona 
Blake, 1956. 

14. Magdaleno, Mauricio. Maria Candel- 
aria. Emilio Fernandez, 1943. 

15. ____. Pepita Jiménez. Emilio 
Fernandez, n.d. 

16. Martino, Ifigo de and Portillo, Adolfo 
Torres. Chilam Balam. Inigo de Mar- 
tino, 1955. 

17. Vainilla, bronce y 
morir. Rogelio A. Gonzalez, Jr., 1956. 

18. Obén, Ramon. Los salvajes. Rafael 
Baledén, 1957. 


. Ortega, Juan J. Corazén salvaje. Juan 
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J. Ortega, 1955. la, andl Cabada, Juan de la. La ilusién 

20. Revueltas, José and Magdaleno, Mau- viaja én tranvia. Luis Bunuel, 1953. 
rico. La casa chica. Roberto Gaval- 23. Rodriguez, Ismael and Orellana, Car- 
don, 1949. los. Tizoc. Ismael Rodriguez, 1956. 

21. En la palma de tu 24. Sarmiento, Ail Moya. La hija del penal. 
mano. Roberto Gavaldén, 1950. n.d. 

22. , Serna, Mauricio de 
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VALERA, CRITIC OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Cyrus C. DeCosrer 
University of Kansas 


Although during the nineteenth century 
several of the foremost American writers, 
Washington Irving, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Ticknor, and Prescott, visited Spain and 
studied her history and literature, no such 
similar interest in the United States existed 
in Spain. Juan Valera, who served as minis- 
ter in Washington from 1884 to 1886, was 
the first prominent Spanish man of letters 
to visit this country and to write about its 
budding literature.t Possessing a broad 
background, widely traveled, well-read in 
the classics and in modern European litera- 
ture, Valera was perhaps the best qualified 
Spaniard of his generation to interpret 
American literature. 

Prior to his tour of duty in Washington 
Valera knew little about American writers. 
Ticknor he mentioned briefly as early as 
1860, and in the ensuing years there are 
passing references to Emerson, Prescott, 
Washington Irving, and the historian Dra- 
per. In 1877 Valera seconded Longfellow’s 
nomination as a corresponding member of 
the Spanish Academy and three years 
later he linked Evangeline to Hermann und 
Dorothea, a comparison he was to repeat 
frequently in later years. He had met 
Lowell when the latter was minister in 
Madrid in 1877-79,* but there is no men- 
tion of Lowell in his critical remarks of 
that period. This lack of acquaintance with 
American literature, even by such a well- 
informed person as Valera, is not surprising, 
because American writers with few excep 
tions were then virtually unknown in 
Spain. Later Valera himself deplored that 
the only American authors known in Spain 
during the closing years of the century were 
Ticknor, Washington Irving, Prescott, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, and Cooper, and very 
likely the first three would also be un- 


known, had they not written about Spain. 

Shortly after his arrival in Washington, 
he expressed serious doubts as to the quality 
of American literature,’ but spurred by his 
intellectual curiosity and also by a desire 
to improve his English, he began reading 
omnivorously, poetry, novels, nonfiction. 
He wrote only two articles about American 
literature, “Novela-programa,” a long re- 
view of Bellamy’s Looking Backward, and 
“Poesia angloamericana,” a very brief and 
superficial discussion of American poetry,‘ 
but his correspondence written from the 
United States and his references to Ameri- 
can literature in subsequent critical articles 
show that he had read widely, and, by and 
large, his reactions were favorable.* Ameri- 
cans read much more than Spaniards. 
Although repeating the standard stereotype 
that their civilization was materialistic, he 
felt that they were an enthusiastic race 
who appreciated imaginative literature. He 
urged his fellow countrymen to explore 
American literature, which would open up 
new vistas. He admitted it was but an off- 
shoot of English literature, just as Spanish 
American literature belonged to the Span- 
ish tradition, but asserted Americans were 
more approachable, more cosmopolitan than 
the English; hence their literature was more 
accessible and would serve as an opening 
through which Spaniards could come to 
know English literature. It must be said in 
explanation of this unorthodox statement 
that Valera had spent only a week in Eng- 
land en route to Washington and his know- 
ledge of her literature was fragmentary. 
When Pardo Bazd4n in La revolucién en 
Rusia deprecated American literature, Val- 
era in his customary contradictory vein 
came to its defense, dogmatically claiming 
it was far superior to Russian both in 
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quantity and quality. As proof he cited 
the names of some twenty-five poets, novel- 
ists, historians, and essayists, several of 
them virtually forgotten today, claiming 
Russia could not match this imposing list— 
far from a conclusive argument.® 

Valera, for whom poetry was the greatest 
of the literary genres, was much impressed 
by the American poets. One of his favorite 
tenets was that both lyric and narrative 
poetry had flourished during the nineteenth 
century, and in support of this statement 
he listed his favorite English, German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish poets and then 
added the Americans Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Poe, Lowell, Story, “y 
cien mas.” Whittier was his favorite, a poet 
of truly first rank, whom he compared to 
Manzoni: high praise from Valera. Numer- 
ous times he extolled his religious and 
humanitarian inspiration and his role in 
abolishing slavery. If Whittier felt the most 
deeply of the American poets, Russell 
Lowell, as Valera called him, was the most 
polished and classical. Longfellow he com- 
pared to Goethe, while Story he undoubt- 
edly liked because of his classical sub- 
jects. 

While in Washington Valera translated 
four poems by Lowell, “The Singing 
Leaves,” “The Shepherd of King Admetus,” 
“Rhoecus,” and Mahmood the Image 
Breaker,” Story’s “Praxiteles and Phryne,” 
and Whittiers “The Shadow and the 
Light.” The poems which he chose to 
translate naturally reflect his own interests. 
With the exception of Whittier’s “The 
Shadow and the Light,” they are parables 
with a classical or exotic background, and 
they are all idealistic in tone. As a poet 
Valera lacked creative inspiration; yet he 
was a careful workman and a sound critic, 
who caught the spirit of a poem and ren- 
dered it effectively into Spanish. He even 
thought that his version of “The Shadow 
and the Light” surpassed the original. In 
October, 1885, he conceived the plan of 
translating some fifty or sixty poems of the 
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dozen principal American poets, writing - 
an introduction on American poetry, and 
publishing it under the title Ecos de 
América. During the next few months his 
letters were full of this undertaking, but 
like so many of his projects it was never 
to be realized. 

Valera was less interested in American 
fiction than in poetry. He barely alluded 
to Cooper, while there are no references 
whatsoever to Melville, Hawthorne, Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain, or Poe as a prose 
writer. Henry James is mentioned only as 
a critic and then damned with faint praise. 
In December, 1884, he read Howells’ A 
Foregone Conclusion. He had heard that 
Howells had expressed an interest in his 
novels, but, incensed at the unflattering 
portrayal of Europeans in A Foregone Con- 
clusion, claimed he was not in the least 
interested in Howells’ opinions of his 
novels. Nevertheless, there was consider- 
able correspondence between the two men 
and in January, 1885, Valera wrote him 
praising his novel.’ Among Valera’s books 
is a copy of Dr. Breen’s Practice with “Juan 
Valera, Homage and penitence of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, W. D. Howells, Boston, 
Jan. 14, 1885” inscribed on the flyleaf. In 
March, 1886, when Howells came to 
Washington to give a lecture, Valera in- 
vited him to dinner and later wrote that 
Howells had spoken very favorably of 
several contemporary Spanish works. Later 
that year the American novelist reviewed 
Pepita Jiménez and Dofia Luz very favor- 
ably when the English translation of 
Pepita Jiménez and Dona Luz very favor- 
expressed reservations about the morality of 
the novel.® 

Valera was apparently more impressed by 
minor novelists. He was probably envious 
of the tremendous sale of such books as 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's 
Cabin and Bellamy’s Looking Backward. 
In spite of his firm belief in art for art’s 
sake, he admitted that the reason for their 
great success was that they dealt with burn- 
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ing, contemporary issues. Looking Back- 
ward was the only American literary work 
which he discussed in any detail. After 
pointing out that Bellamy’s utopian ideal 
was not original, he commended him for 
his optimistic tone, characteristic of Ameri- 
can literature, which contrasted markedly 
wih the prevailing pessimism of the Euro- 
pean novel. His principal objection to 
Looking Backward was that Bellamy’s pro- 
gram could be achieved only through 
revolution. 

The versatile Valera, himself a dabbler 
in philosophy, was naturally attracted to 
Emerson. As early as 1868 he showed 
familiarity with the American Platonist and 
subsequently there are occasional brief 
references to him—to his admiration for 
Shakespeare which Valera did not alto- 
gether share, his representative men, his 
theory of the Over-Soul. He began a study 
entitled “Emerson, 0 de la filosofia ameri- 
cana,” but only finished the introduction, 
which is a general discussion of the in- 
tellectual background.® 

American historians particularly 
terested Valera, since many of them had 
written about Spain, but he seems over- 
sensitive when judging their work. He 
accused them, with their narrow Protestant 
and rationalistic prejudices, of giving a 
false interpretation of Spain, of exaggerat- 
ing her tyrannical and fanatical character. 
Valera was understandably incensed over 
Draper’s History of the Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe, which he attacked 
vociferously numerous times, particularly in 
his article “Sobre dos tremendas acusaciones 
contra Espafia del anglo-americano Dra- 
per.”"° But he also castigated Motley, 
Prescott, and Washington Irving for being 
unduly prejudiced against Spain. Even H. 
C. Chatfield-Taylor’s inoffensive travel 
book, The Land of the Castanet was sharp- 
ly censured, although Chatfield-Taylor, 
who had met Valera in Madrid, referred to 
him most benignly as “the perfect type of 
the man of letters.” Valera objected to the 


title, maintaining that the castanet was not 
typical of Spanish culture and accused the 
American writer of presenting an altogether 
false picture of the country by overempha- 
sizing the picturesque element."* 

Generally Valera expressed gratitude to 


foreign hispanists such as Schack, Morel- 


Fatio, Mérimée, and Fitzmaurice-Kelley for 
their work in disseminating Spanish cul- 
ture. Although he granted that Ticknor had 
written the most complete history of Span- 
ish literature to date, his less than generous 
estimate of it was so biased as to be sur- 
prising: “lo menos malo completo que 
tenemos hasta hoy.” Among other things he 
accused the Harvard professor of lacking 
any feeling for poetry and of completely 
misunderstanding such writers as Fray 
Luis de Leén and Tirso." 

Valera read such diverse works as 
Ignatius Donnelly’s Atlantis: the Antedilu- 
vian World, James Freeman Clarke’s Ten 
Great Religions, and John Fiske’s The 
Discovery of America. Frequently he men- 
tioned Colonel Ingersoll’s antireligious 
lectures, and he was sufficiently tolerant to 
approve of Ingersoll’s being allowed to 
attack religion openly. In Washington he 
knew many followers of Madame Blavatsky, 
the Russian woman who had founded the 
Theosophical Society. He read her Isis 
Unveiled as well as her disciple Sinnett’s 
Esoteric Buddhism and The Occult World. 
These works reinforced an interest in 
theosophy which had manifested itself as 
early as Las ilusiones del doctor Faustino 
(1874) and was to reach its culmination in 
Morsamor (1899). Several times he men- 
tioned the essay “Altruistic Faith” of the 
president's sister, Rose Cleveland, finding 
her conception of woman as man’s inspira- 
tion and helpmate noble, but in a letter to 
Menéndez y Pelayo he qualified it as “un 
libro semi-tonto, pero curioso.”"* 

Except in the novel Valera’s knowledge 
of American literature was quite broad, and 
by and large his estimate of it is accurate. 
He was perhaps overgenerous to the poets, 
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and his national prejudices prevented him 
from assessing the historians at their true 
worth, but this was an understandable 
error. It is unfortunate that he did not write 
more about American literature, or he 
would have been more of a trail blazer in 
opening up this new field in Spain. 


NOTES 


1 For Valera’s impressions of the United States, 
see my article “Valera en Washington,” Arbor, 
No. 98 (February, 1954), 215-223. 

2 John D. Fitzgerald, “Juan Valera,” The Book- 
man, xxt (June, 1905), 357; Lawrence H. 
Klibbe, “James Russell Lowell’s Residence in 
Spain,” Hispania, xt1 (May, 1958), 193. 

3 Epistolario de Valera y Menéndez Pelayo, ed. 
M. Artigas Ferrando and P. Sdinz Rodriguez 
(Madrid, 1946), p. 196—hereafter «ted as 
Epistolario. 

4Juan Valera, Obras completas (Madrid: Im- 
prenta Alemana, 1905-35), xx11, 301-330 (1890) 
—hereafter cited as O.C.; O.C., m, 235-239 
(1896). 
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5 This article is in based on the unpublished 
letters of Valera which are in the sion 0! 
Valera’s grandchildren, Dofia Dolores Serrat 
Valera and Don Luis Serrat Valera in Madrid. 
I am very grateful to them for allowing me to 
consult them. I have also used the letters in 
“Cartas inéditas,” edited by J. Dominguez Bor- 
dona, Revista de la biblioteca, archivo y museo, 
m (1925), 83-109, 237-252; m1 (1926), 430- 
462, and Correspondencia de Don Juan Valera 
(1859-1905), edited by Cyrus C. DeCoster, 
Valencia, 1956. 

6 O.C., 36-37. 

7 Stanley T. Williams, The Spanish Background 
of American Literature (New Haven, 1955), u, 
250-251. 

8 William D. Howells, “Pepita Ximénez,” 
Harper's Magazine. (1886), 962-964; W. 
D. Howells, Criticism and Fiction (New York, 
1893), 82-86. 

® This undated manuscript is also in the pos- 
session of Sefiora Serrat. 

10 O.C., xxxrx, 143-192 (1896). 

110.C., xxxix, 301-311; O.C., 225-231. 
12 Epistolario, p. 120; O.C., I, 280-285. 

13 Epistolario, p. 223; cf. O.C., xxvu, 268; 
xxvi, 240; 214-216. 
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PERU, PAIS ADOLESCENTE 


Eucenio Cuanc-Ropricuez 


Desde 1928 varios peruanos han inten- 
tado periddicamente interpretar la intra- 
historia de su patria: José Carlos Mariategui 
en Siete ensayos de interpretacién de la 
realidad peruana, Jorge Basadre en Peri: 
problema y posibilidad, Luis E. Valcarcel 
en Ruta cultural del Pert, y ahora Luis 
Alberto Sanchez, amigo de los anteriores, 
ofrece su propia interpretacién en El Peri: 
retrato de un pais adolescente.* 

Escrito durante su ultimo destierro que 
duré hasta 1956, este libro de Sanchez es 
“absolutamente subjetivo,”* ajeno a toda 
regla, pero también a toda finalidad externa. 
Sanchez prefiere la intuicién y la reflexién 
emanadas de la observacién cuidadosa y 
meditacién paciente a la pedanteria estilis- 
tica basada en el aparato documental en 
lenguaje frio; por eso su nueva obra se 
desenvuelve con facilidad, con prosa equili- 
brada en la que los verbos superan en 
numero a los adjetivos. 

Sanchez arranca de la premisa que los 
paises de hecho son seres vivientes, con 
cuerpo y espiritu, inteligencia, sentimiento, 
subconsciencia y voluntad, y que, como las 
civilizaciones, nacen, crecen y se desarro- 
llan. Pero nuestro autor, diferiendo de 
Spengler, no cree que los paises mueren, 
sino que se transforman como las crisdlidas, 
y él intenta retratar al ser inmortal peruano 
rastreando las acciones y pasiones que le 
han dado la fisonomia espiritual que tiene. 
Lo hace en siete capitulos: I) El cuerpo 
(15-40) y Fronteras y protocolo (41-48), 
II) El hombre (49-71), IID Las ciudades 
(73-96), IV) Un pais monocratico (97- 
123), V) El oro y el lodo (125-154), VID 
El alma (155-178), y VII) Creadores y 
rapsodas (179-201). 

El Peri es un inmenso territorio de or- 
ganizacién rigidamente centralizada, en 
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el que los acontecimientos de su capital 
son los que casi exclusivamente cuentan 
en su historia; el resto del pais vale en _pro- 
porcién directa a su contribucién econémica 
al régimen centralista, sobre todo durante 
el periodo electoral. Sanchez se ocupa de 
este territorio en su primer capitulo, al 
describir sociolégicamente la geografia que 
da forma al hecho histérico. 

Al ocuparse del hombre peruano, mayo- 
ritariamente mestizo, nuestro autor men- 
ciona la ausencia de prejuicio racial (51) 
¢Es verdad que en la patria de Gonzalez 
Prada y en el resto de la América Latina 
no hay prejuicio racial? Nosotros creemos 
que si lo hay. Que no sea tan agudo como 
en Sudafrica o en los Estados Unidos, o 
que sea muy inferior en grado al que se 
siente en Europa, si, pero prejuicio racial 
existe también en la América Morena. Tal 
vez sea necesario ser negro, indio o asiatico 
para medir el grado de esta cruel realidad 
que muchos blancos y mestizos no llegan a 
notar. En la difusién de la falsa creencia 
que bien podria llamarsela Leyenda Blanca, 
han intervenido muchos factores que ‘han 
cegado la visién aun de escritores agudos. 
Los propugnadores de la Leyenda Blanca 
en rigor no mienten, porque no afirman lo 
opuesto a lo que ven; lo que pasa es que 
informan con sinceridad sobre la visién 
que tienen, la cual ellos no se dan cuenta 
que es engafiosa y falsa. El optimismo a 
ultranza ha consolidado la leyenda y la ha 
universalizado. 

Se da como testimonio el caso del indio 
y del negro que con su dinero y educacién 
logra romper las barreras de la discrimina- 
cién social. Los que dan este testimonio 
no se percatan que su interpretacién es 
equivocada. Al indio rico y al negro rico 
se lo deja de discriminar, no porque sea 
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indio rico 0 negro rico, sino simplemente 
porque es rico. La atencién a su dinero hace 
olvidar el color de la piel. Si no, quitesele 
el dinero y veremos inmediatamente el 
cambio de actitud y de tratamiento. Se dira 
que en los Estados Unidos no ocurre lo 
mismo porque el negro acaudalado sigue 
siendo negro. Lo que sucede es que en la 
tierra de Lincoln el prejuicio racial es mas 
fuerte que la admiracién al dinero. En 
Latinoamérica, en cambio, no obstante lo 
justo de la tesis arielista de Rodé, el respeto 
y consideracién al dinero y a la cultura es 
mas fuerte que su prejuicio racial. Ade- 
mas, el dinero y la cultura llegan a elevar 
la categoria social del poseedor y conse- 
cuentemente el indio o negro rico y culto 
llega a confundirse y a perderse en el 
grupo étnico y en la clase social que se 
encuentra en el poder, adquiriendo sus 
virtudes y sus vicios. La compleja estrati- 
ficacién social con su secuela de vicios, en- 
tre los que sobresale la discriminacién cla- 
sista, ha complicado la cosa y ha hecho 
ver unicamente prejuicio social donde tam- 
bién hay prejuicio racial.* 

E] capitulo sobre las ciudades gira en 
torno al centralismo _politico-econdémico. 
Lima, el centro nervioso del pais, en vez 
de trasmitir dinamismo progresista a todos 
los rincones del pais, en cambio sirve para 
intensificar la atrofia provinciana. Sanchez 
capta todo esto cuando compara su ciudad 
natal con las somnolientas ciudades provin- 


ciales. Estas, aunque ocupan segundo, ter- : 


cero y cuarto lugar, no ofrecen muchos 
puntos de similitud con Lima porque ape- 
nas son 10 0 20 veces mas pequefias y 100 
o 200 veces menos influyentes. La despro- 
porcién es tal que ni juntando a todas ellas 
se puede establecer una verdadera base de 
comparacién con la omnimoda Ciudad de 
los Reyes. Sanchez la retrata certeramente 
al llamarla escéptica, oportunista y mucho 
mas: “huérfana de doctrina valedera; his- 
panista sin conviccién; indigenista por mo- 
da; mesticista por fatalidad; industrial, por 
imperativo de la economia y de sus aspira- 
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ciones cosmopolitas; agraria, por el pre- 
dominio que desde ella ejercen sobre el 
pais entero los ‘barones’ del algodén, el 
azucar y el arroz; Lima resulta el enigma 
de la frivolidad, forzada a determinarse y a 
crear” (91-92). 

La conquista espafiola puso en trance de 
extincién a la civilizacién incaica. Tres si- 
glos de subyugacién fordnea terminan al 
proclamar su independencia el Peru. Este 
pais que nace es el que sirve de materia al 
capitulo que lleva por titulo “Un pais 
monocratico,” prestando un término de 
Madariaga. En él se explica con penetrante 
juicio critico la metamorfosis politica del 
nuevo pais, sus estados politico-sociales, 
todos transitorios, que se suceden, se pelean 
y a veces conviven: la monocracia, el mili- 
tarismo, la oligarquia, la aristocracia, la 
anarquia. Y era natural que al hablar de 
este tortuoso devenir histérico se mencio- 
nara a los llamados partidos politicos perua- 
nos. Los primeros, etimolégica e ideoldégica- 
mente tan partidos, no fueron nada mas 
que meras agrupaciones de _politicastros, 
nacidas a la hora undécima, reactivadas en 
las campanas preelectorales, sin mas cohe- 
sin que la que le daban pecaminosos 
intereses y la autoridad personalista de un . 
caudillo de dudosa moralidad. Huérfanos 
del respaldo popular estos conglomerados 
sociales no pudieron subsistir cuando apare- 
cié el primer partido politico moderno del 
pais: el aprismo. Como Sanchez conoce 
esto muy bien porque fué participante en 
la alborada politica, su pregunta acerca de 
por qué desaparecieron los partidos perua- 
nos que se crearon antes de la primera 
guerra mundial resulta retdérica. 

E] quinto capitulo constituye un pene- 
trante ensayo sobre la economia nacional. 
Prueba con cifras y sensacionales revela- 


_ ciones que el pais es esencialmente agricola- 


minero porque ésta es la forma econémica 
que mas beneficia al pufiado de firmas na- 
cionales y extranjeras que monopolizan la 
riqueza nacional. Para preservar ‘el status 
quo, las treinta familias dominantes fo- 
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mentan y compran dictaduras. La econo- 
mia impone la forma politica dictatorial. 
Esta critica situacién ha colocado al pais “al 
borde de la revolucién social de A seen 
imprevisibles, si no se realiza un serio 
esfuerzo distributivo” (126). Y ¢quiénes 
son los que se oponen a la reforma agraria, 
a la industrializacién, a la educacién de 
las masas, a la justica social, es decir, al 
progreso material y espiritual del pais? La 
plutocracia. La plutocracia respaldada por 
el militarismo servil. En el Peri, como en 
gran parte de América, el militarismo es 
uno de los peores enemigos de la 
democracia. 

El alma que se interpreta en el capitulo 
sexto es la condicionada por la educacién 
deficiente del pais. La sicologia peruana ha 
sufrido a consecuencia del bajo indice cul- 
tural del pais. El analfabetismo que llega 
a mas del 50% de la poblacién es un po- 
deroso factor retardatario. Pero el problema 
educacional, como apuntaba Mariategui,* 
esté ligado intimamente a la solucién del 
problema agrario. Sanchez aboga también 
por la simultanea solucién de las cuestiones 
de la letra y de la tierra. 

El] ultimo capitulo encierra un estudio 
del aporte intelectual y material, del pensa- 
miento y la accién, de los peruanos mas 
destacados. Contiene ahi el balance de la 
produccién mental del pais. Con criterio 
muy imparcial se enjuicia la obra de los 
“creadores y rapsodas” que le han dado fiso- 
nomia al alma del pais. Desfilan los gran- 
des poetas y los mejores prosistas, sus mas 
logrados pintores y sus mas sobresalientes 
musicos. A propésito de la ingeniosa frase 
grafica “en el Peri hay muchos catdlicos, 
pero pocos cristianos,” Sanchez nos da bri- 
llantes paginas de anilisis de la religiosidad 
de sus compatriotas, seguidas de una mag- 
nifica presentacién de la tradicional pro- 
cesién del Sefior de los Milagros de Lima. 
Esto lo. lleva a afirmar que en el peruano 
medio hay hambre mistica. Esta observa- 
cién no parece muy exacta. Para nosotros, 
lo que mas bien hay es hambruna de mora- 
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lidad disimulada con glotoneria ritual. La 
mistica esta mal interpretada en el Peru. 
Lo mistico requiere mas espiritualidad de 
la que tenemos. Esa comunicacién e identi- 
ficacién con Dios sélo se lleva a cabo cuan- 
do se tiene el alma ligera, muy liviana, in- 
maculada. Mientras los intereses materialis- 
tas nos ahadan peso, seguiremos pegados a 
nuestros bienes terrenales, pesando mucho 
para poder elevarnos hacia Dios. Necesita- 
mos mas espiritualidad para llegar a ser 
misticos. De ahi que la misién histérica del 
Apra sea mas valiosa cuanto mas recalque 
el cumplimiento del cédigo moral. La crisis 
politica peruana es econdémica, es verdad; 
pero también es moral. 

Sanchez, pues, ha resumido en una frase 
la realidad de su patria: el Peri es un 
pais adolescente. No nos dice que es un 
estado o una nacién adolescente porque 
probablemente él también tiene sus dudas 
sobre el particular. 

Para nosotros, el Incario si fué nacién 
y estado. Los espafioles destruyeron este es- 
tado y sobre sus ruinas levantaron otro que 
formé parte de su vasto imperio colonial 
americano. Durante los tres siglos de domi- 
nacién, con el arribo de nuevas razas y el 
proceso de la miscegenacién ocurrié algo 
curioso, el estado peruano se iba formando 
a fuerza de tanto centralismo autoritario, en 
cambio la nacién iba desapareciendo, dada 
la complejidad de su panorama étnico. Las 
guerras de emancipacién forjaron un pais 
libre cuyo estado politico, en el sentido 
moderno del término, todavia se encontraba 
en formacién. Este proceso de gestacién del 
estado peruano requirié de décadas de con- 
flictos internos y de ebullicién de pasiones 
para consolidarse. Y ahora que hemos dado 
vuelta a la primera mitad del siglo XX, nos 
encontramos con un pais adolescente que 
tiene la forma estatal ya establecida, pero 
todavia adolescente; y por ser adolescente 
se encuentra bajo el tutelaje de los que 
se arrogan la funcién directriz para pro- 
longar su privilegiada posicién. Empero, no 
obstante las fuerzas negativas, el pais co- 
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mienza a forjar su conciencia nacional y a 
sentir su propio latir, es decir, va adequirien- 
do una personalidad propia que emana de la 
fusién de todos sus grupos étnicos consti- 
tutivos. E] Pert esta en albores de conver- 
tirse en verdadera nacién, usando el térmi- 
no en su acepcién moderna. Es frente a 
esta circunstancia que resulta de capital 
importancia el ascenso del Apra al poder 
para acelerar el proceso formativo del 
pais, para sacarlo de su adolescencia y 
llevarlo al estado adulto. 

En conclusién, la obra de Sanchez es de 
mucho valor para el examen desapasionado 
y justo del pais. Sanchez logra darnos el re- 
trato que nos promete. Como todo retrato, 
tiene sus claros y sus sombras, pero el per- 
fil esta ahi, las facciones son visibles, la fiso- 
nomia total es exacta, la mas exacta de to- 
das las que se han intentado hastra ahora. 
Sanchez ha logrado penetrar en la intra- 
historia de su patria, y su libro sera indis- 
pensable en cualquier investigacién futura 
sobre el Pert, o sobre cualquiera de sus 
creadores 0 rapsodas. 


NOTAS 


1 Otros intentos se realizaron antes y después de 
este aho, pero ninguno tiene la significacién ni 
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el alcance de los cuatro mencionados: José Carlos 
Mariétegui, 7 ensayos de interpretacién de 
realidad peruana, Lima: Amauta, 1928; Jorge 
Basadre, Peri: problema y posibilidad, Lima: 
Rosay, 1931; Luis E. Valcarcel, Ruta cultural del 
Pert, México: Fondo de Cultura Econdémica, 
1945; Luis Alberto Sanchez, Perti: retrato de un 
pais adolescente, Buenos Aires: Ediciones Con- 
tinente, 1958. 
2L. A. Sanchez, Perti: retrato de un pais ado- 
lescente, p. 7. Los numeros en paréntesis que 
aparecen en este articulo se refieren a los nume- 
ros de las paginas de este libro. 
3 Una prueba de que el prejuicio es racial y no 
simplemente social nos la ofrecen los que siendo 
de la clase social y econémica mas alta ocultan 
su composicién racial y niegan a veces descara- 
damente su sangre india 0 negra. Los empleados 
de los censos pueden informarnos sobre el gran 
numero de indios de elevada posicién social que 
declaran ser mestizos, y sobre el alto numero de 
mestizos acaudalados que se hacen pasar por 
blancos. Jorge Icaza en sus novelas ha captado 
muy bien este complejo de inferioridad derivado 
del prejuicio racial. Al narrar los planes de 
aternidad del terrateniente pened Braulio 
ehafiel, casado con una mulata, Icaza escribe: 
“TAh!, y si el hijo sale rubio como un gringo,— 
para él sefial de nobleza—tal vez no podria sopor- 
tar la felicidad” (Cholos, Quito, 1938, p. 73). 
Carlota de Pefafiel le grita al latifundista Al- 
berto Montoya: “jCholo bruto! ;Todos ustedes 
son cholos . . . ! Burros con plata, nada mas. 
—s la plata no queda nada” (Cholos, 
uito, 1938, p. 116). Léanse también otros 
ejemplos en su novela En las calles, Quito: Casa 
de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 1959, pp. 55 y 150. 
4Cf. su ensayo “El proceso de la instruccién 
publica,” en 7 ensayos de la realidad peruana, 


3a ed., Lima: Amauta, 1952, pp. 108-169. 
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VARIANTES AUTOCTONAS DE LA NOVELA ROMANTICA 
EN HISPANOAMERICA 


Marcuerire C. SuArez-Murias 


En la totalidad del movimiento romanti- 
co en Hispanoamérica, surgieron unas 
cuantas figuras notables que fueron los te- 
éricos del romanticismo hispanoamericano. 
No fueron los tnicos maestros del roman- 
ticismo americano, pero en su tiempo es 
tablecieron dogmas literarios: evaluaron 
la herencia europea y el patrimonio es- 
pafiol y manifestaron la independencia in- 
telectual mediante una estética americanis- 
ta. Asi, Esteban Echeverria en Argentina, 
Andrés Lamas en Uruguay, José Victorino 
Lastarria en Chile, Juan Leén Mera en 
Ecuador e Ignacio Altamirano en México. 
Todos, al exponer su estética, tuvieron un 
ideal comin: el de adaptar las normas del 
romanticismo europeo a los intereses ameri- 
canos, y crear asi una literatura autéctona. 

En los paises del norte del hemisferio 
hispanoamericano, el romanticismo se in- 
filtré en general sin el estruendo de la es- 
cuela militante. En esos paises se destaca- 
ron algunos literatos que organizaron cifr- 
culos intelectuales en los cuales se forma- 
ron, bajo su estimulo y dentro de la corri- 
ente literaria venida de Europa, los jévenes 
de la nueva generacién romantica. 

La ensefianza de todos estos maestros y 
orientadores de la escuela romdntica en 
Hispanoamérica se tradujo, en cuanto a la 
novela, en la originalidad autéctona del 
género. Todos los temas fueron de interés 
nacional. E] panorama era la naturaleza 
americana. La accién, la representacién de 
escenas del pais, ya en el campo o en las 
ciudades. Los personajes romanticos fueron 
los héroes y tipos nacionales. 

Los romdnticos europeos buscaban su 
escapismo en la lejania geografica y en la 
lejania del tiempo, en el exotismo paisajis- 
ta y en la historia medieval. La naturaleza 
americana era en si exdtica. Relativa- 


mente lo era para los europeos y con- 
scientemente para los criollos. En la 
novela sentimental y en la_indianista, 
en Maria y Cumandd, se reproduce 
en cuadros autéctonos el exotismo paisa- 
jista de los maestros Bernardin de St. 
Pierre y Chateaubriand. El] tema indigena 
evocado en tiempos de la conquista sugirié 
a su vez un exotismo deslumbrador de ri- 
quezas en atavios y piedras preciosas, de 
fabulosos templos y palacios. El otro ex- 
tremo era el tema indigena en Arcade sen- 
cillez. El costumbrismo suplié también el 
pintoresquismo exético en la novela rom4n- 
tica. La variedad de razas y tipos, y la va- 
riedad de costumbres regionales y sociales 
era fuente inagotable de exotismo local. 

El medievalismo europeo no tenfa parti- 
cular significacién para el americano. Su pa- 
sado era el pasado colonial. La variedad de 
temas dentro del género de novela colonial 
fué grande. No interesan las obras hoy 
tanto como podrian dado a su estilo de 
elaboracién. La novela histérica que trata 
la conquista, al incluir el indio, tema in- 
eludible, se vuelve artificiosa novela in- 
dianista. Las historias de los conquistadores 
terminan por ser folletinescas. Las novelas 
del virreinato no guardan otro interés que 
el enredo de episodios espeluznantes. Al- 
gunas fueron mas favorecidas debido a la 
mano del costumbrista, que transferia su 
método estilistico a un tema de uno o dos 
siglos atr4s. En ellas habia mds intencién 
de verosimilitud y menos encadenacién 
episédica. En las novelas del virreinato, 
surgié el tema de la Inquisicién con escena 
en México o Peri. El asunto se prestaba 
para desahogar opiniones politicas y religio- 
sas de extremo radicalismo romantico. Re- 
sultaron obras folletinescas de poco gusto 
y peor estilo. Excepcién a la regla es la 
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novela de Justo Sierra, padre, La hija del 
judio. De los engendros de novelas folleti- 
nescas de temas histéricos 0 sociales, queda 
hoy como curiosidad bibliogr4fica la me- 
moria de algunos titulos: Los misterios de 
Buenos Aires, Los misterios de Santiago, 
. .. de Sucre, . . . de la Habana. 

Algunos maestros y escritores le dieron 
a la novela histérica una importancia civi- 
ca y cultural. Bartolomé Mitre y Vicente 
Fidel Lépez (ambos citando como ejemplo 
a James Fenimore Cooper) consagraron en 
prélogos un ensayo dogmitico sobre la uti- 
lidad de la novela histérica para ensefiar 
a los pueblos su pasado y despertar el or- 
gullo nacional. Eco repetido por Altami- 
rano dos décadas mas tarde en su estética 
utilitaria. Dentro de un periodo moderno 
para los novelistas romanticos, se escri- 
bieron algunas novelas sobre las guerras 
civiles. En México a veces el episodio his- 
térico era tan reciente que apenas trans- 
curria un afio entre el hecho y la publica- 
cién de las enormes novelas. 

De las novelas histéricas hispanoameri- 
cans, dos merecen recordarse, el Enriquil- 
lo, de Manuel de Jestis Galvan, y la Ama- 
lia, de José Marmol. Representan dos esti- 
los de novela histérica derivados basicamen- 
te del mismo método. La primera ejempli- 
fica la técnica de reconstruccién histérica 
del pasado con verdadera y minuciosa docu- 
mentacién, tal como la habia iniciado el 
maestro Sir Walter Scott. Muchos nove- 
listas americanos tuvieron el empefio del 
investigador y algunos hasta documentaron 
sus novelas con notas al pie de la 
pagina, como Vicente Fidel Lépez en 
La novia del hereje, pero pronto se 
dejaron arrastrar por el desencadena- 
miento de sus extraordinarios episodios 
y la obra perdia mucho o todo de 
su verosimilitud. En Amalia, el autor en- 
say6 el método ingenioso de escribir el 
presente como pasado para crear un ambien- 
te histérico con todos los pormenores de 
un ambiente vivido. Es precisamente esa 
cualidad vital y personal de la obra la 
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que capta el interés del lector, pese a la 
maquinacién bastante episédica de su de- 
sarrollo, al estilo de Dumas. 

También es una buena novela histérica 
Juan de la Rosa, de Nataniel Aguirre, 
pero como el relato se desarrolla por me- 
dio del nifio héroe y ocupa, en realidad, el 
interés de la novela, se puede considerar la 
obra como novela biografica, género raro en 
la novelistica romantica. La pequefia obra 
de Carlos R. Tobar, Timoleén Coloma, es 
la unica de estilo autobiogrdfico. La novela 
biografica en el romanticismo quedaba rep- 
resentada por los diarios sentimentales. La 
peregrinacién de Bayodn, de Eugenio Ma- 
ria de Hostos, es el ejemplo por excelen- 
cia. En rara ocasién resultaba una obra bi- 
ografica novelada, cosa mas propia de pro- 
sa contempordnea, y entonces era obra po- 
litica, como el Facundo, de Sarmiento. 

La novela de tesis no es muy corriente 
en la novelistica romantica hispanoameri- 
cana. En México la novela amatoria y la 
novela de intriga, mds que en otro pais, 
mostraron una preocupacién social, pero 
apenas son recordados los ejemplos por la 
pobre confeccién de las obras en si. Las 
ideas de progreso social eran importadas de 
las novelas francesas y salvo por una base 
comun de humanitarismo, mal se avenian 
las preocupaciones sociales europeas a la 
sociedad mexicana. El] indio, como en to- 
da obra romantica, quedaba fuera de con- 
sideracién. 

El indio en las novelas romanticas amer- 
icanas fué una figura decorativa. Se excep- 
tua el Enriquillo, en la cual el protagonis- 
ta adquiere proporciones de héroe de epo- 
peya. Mas simpatia suscité el esclavo en la 
novela cubana. Las primeras novelas y no- 
velitas sobre el esclavo fueron puramente 
de propaganda abolicionista. En Francisco, 
de Anselmo Suarez y Romero, se le idealizé 
como héroe romantico. Luego, al arraigarse 
la novela costumbrista, el negro, esclavo 
o libre, formé parte del cuadro social. 

De todas las novelas romAnticas hispano- 
americanas, la mas original fué la novela cos- 
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tumbrista. Como género literario, el cuadro 
de costumbres fué especialmente favorecido 
en Hispanoamérica, a tal punto que llegé 
a ser una forma de expresién nacionalista. 
En la novela costumbrista, los cuadros 
guardan casi tanto interés como la trama. 
En ocasiones aun la desplazan, desinte- 
grando la unidad de la obra, tal es el in- 
terés del novelista en representar los he- 
chos de la vida cotidiana de su gente. 

El costumbrismo fué el desarrollo natu- 
ral del romanticismo hacia el realismo. Tan 
natural, que no se sintié en Hispanoaméri- 
ca la novedad de la escuela realista como 
tal, y vino a ser en muchos casos el natu- 
ralismo el que trazara los limites del ro- 
manticismo. Asi, el costumbrismo, despojan- 
dose un tanto del idealismo romantico y 
acentuando el detalle cotidiano, llegé a 
suplir en gran parte el realismo en His- 
panomérica. Conservaba aun el sentimen- 
talismo y la nota melodramiatica, pero don- 
de el romanticismo describia ideal y emo- 
cionalmente, el costumbrismo caracteriza- 
ba con el detalle discriminativo. Es mas, en 
las novelas del costumbrista José Tomas 
Cuéllar, de época avanzada, sdlo la ligera 
desproporcién de la satira impide que el 
estilo sea realista. En la novela colombiana, 
la transicién casi imperceptible del costum- 
brismo romantico al regionalismo realista 
se hace patente al comparar una obra como 
Manuela, de Eugenio Diaz Castro, con una 
obra como Transito, de Luis Segundo de 
Silvestre. En Venezuela, por ejemplo, en- 
tre Zarate, de Eduardo Blanco, y la pri- 
mera novela de tendencia naturalista sdélo 
van dos afos. El costumbrismo romantico, 
sea dicho de paso, tuvo casos de naturalis- 
mo. Provenia esto del gusto por lo pintores- 
co y llegaba al detalle sensual mérbido. 
Ejemplo de ello es el tema de la célebre 
“velada del angelito,” que aparece en prosa 
o en verso criollo en el costumbrismo de 
tan diversas regiones como Cuba, Colom- 
bia, Chile y Costa Rica. 

Una influencia extranjera vino a con- 
fluir con el costumbrismo en Hispanoamé- 
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rica: la tendencia realista de Balzac. Tuvo 
representacién sobresaliente y verdadera- 
mente unica en Chile. Alberto Blest Gana 
profesé haber decidido ser novelista des- 
pués de conocer a Balzac. Posiblemente se 
sintiese atraido por las mismas cualidades 
avanzadas de estilo que proyectaban al 
maestro fuera del periodo romantico a que 
cronolégicamente pertenecia. El estilo de- 
tallista y cotidiano de Balzac compaginaba 
con la tendencia costumbrista heredada de 
Espafia. Tal vez se explique asi el hecho de 
que las novelas de Blest Gana no resaltasen 
tanto por aquel tiempo a pesar de haberse 
adelantado el novelista como figura unica 
en Hispanoamérica en el género realista. 
En 1860, cuando fué premiada su primera 
novela, el jurado la celebré por el gran 
numero de cuadros de costumbres com- 
parables a los de Larra y Jotabeche. 

Otro producto genuinamente americano 
formado en época romantica fué la novela 
gauchesca. La primera aparicién del gaucho 
en la novela fué de patriota y rebelde roman- 
tico en Caramurti, de Alejandro Magarifios 
Cervantes. Como figura rebelde de la socie- 
dad, pertenece al grupo de bandidos y 
piratas que animé el cuadro romantico en 
Hispanoamérica. En Venezuela, Zarate 
representa el tipo de montuno rebelde que 
en la vida real constituyé un problema para 
las autoridades durante el periodo de re- 
construccién nacional. Su paralelo se en- 
cuentra en el Zarco, en México. 

Los héroes romanticos no siempre tuvi- 
eron tan marcada individualidad. Por lo 
general eran, adoptando el vocabulario ro- 
mantico, idealistas, de nobles sentimientos 
y corazén sensible. El héroe hispanoameri- 
cano nunca perdia el deseo de vivir y lu- 
char. Si moria era en la guerra. No hubo 
Werther hispanoamericano. La excepcién 
resultaba el rebelde, la supuesta victima de 
la sociedad. Entre los extremos de _per- 
sonalidad no habia gradacién. Las heroinas 
eran por lo general “luz y espiritu,” como 
Marién. De constitucién fragil, languide- 
cian en la adolescencia. Excepcién entre 
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ellas fué Cumandé, a quien sus hermanos 
de la selva no la superaban en el manejo 
de la canoa, ni en la natacién. 

Con la influencia del costumbrismo, los 
personajes de las novelas romanticas se 
despojaron de su remoto idealismo y empe- 
zaron a ser caracterizados como tipos. 
Aparecié el didlogo con mas frecuencia y 
fué medio de caracterizacién realista. La he- 
roina de la novela costumbrista es la 
muchacha corriente. Cecilia Valdés, en la 
novela de Cirilo Villaverde, es la nifia vi- 
varacha que corre las calles del barrio. 
También con el costumbrismo aparece el 
nifio héroe. Con él hay mas tendencia a 
caracterizacién si no es mas que en pre- 
sentar la transicién a la adolescencia. Co- 
mo parte de la caracterizacién costumbrista, 
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entra el humor festivo en la novela roman- 
tica, bastanté seria en su idealismo inicial. 
La humoradé costumbrista baja el héroe de 
su pedestal }sara presentarlo con sus defec- 
tos, tal como'es. Ahora hay que concretarse 
a llamar sin:plemente personajes tipos a 
los héroes y heroinas que pasan por La 
linterna mayica. 

En resumen, de las variantes que pre- 
senté la novela romantica en Hispano- 
américa, la »ovela costumbrista fué la mas 
representativa. Al generalizarse por todos 
los paises hispanoamericanos, se hace la 
expresién dl individualismo nacionalista, 
y en fin, suple, con su manera detallista y 
cotidiana, al realismo en si, hasta sentirse 
hacia 1880 la nueva corriente realista- 
naturalista europea. 
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La inquietud de Garcia Lorca por 
sondear y penetrar los rincones mas intimos 
del ser humano nace de un apasionado amor 
a la vida y de un deseo ardiente de expo- 
ner a la muerte, fatalidad innata e in- 
evitable de todo lo viviente. Todo el arte 
lorquiano est4 infiltrado de ese concepto de 
un tiempo que pasa y de una muerte que 
acecha, segura e implacable. Es, tal vez, 
en el teatro donde el autor expresa mas 
fuertemente esa angustia universal de la 
temporalidad de nuestras vidas unida al 
ansia de inmortalidad. Los seres que Lorca 
pone en escena sienten un inmenso anhelo 
de perpetuarse y de verse por dentro; de 
descifrarse, para ver si asi consiguen inter- 
pretar la clave del misterio de la vida y de 
la muerte. La influencia de una fuerza 
poderosa domina las vidas de estos seres 
fragiles y finitos que se mueven en una 
atmésfera de amargura, de fatalismo, de 
soledad. 

Ese concepto de un tiempo que pasa y de 
una muerte que espera lo sentimos muy 
palpablemente en Dojvia Rosita la Soltera 
(1935) y en Asi que Pasen Cinco Aios 
(1931). En la primera obra dofia Rosita est4 
joven y llena de salud, al comenzar el drama, 
al desarrollarse éste la vemos envejecer y 
marchitarse en espera de que el ser ama- 
do cumpla con su promesa. Ya volé su 
juventud, ahora estA pasando la edad ma- 
dura, pronto vendrd la vejez y tras ella la 
muerte. Al Joven de Ast que Pasen Cinco 
Ajios le sucede lo mismo que a dojia Rosita. 
El Joven se adormece al finalizar el acto 
primero y se despierta para morir al concluir 
el acto tercero. Vive su tragedia en un 
suefio que no es menos real que la vida 
misma, porque representa existencia 
pasada. En su suefio hace un viaje de cinco 
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anos en la vida de la subconciencia, donde 
el tiempo y el suefio se funden. Es un 
viaje empezado en la vida y terminado en 
la muerte. Al final del suefio Cy del drama), 
las palabras del Joven que agoniza, acom- 
pafiadas del eco de las doce campanadas 
del reloj, recogen la completa frustracién 
del que no pudo hacerse amar, y del 
inevitable rendimiento a la fuerza victoriosa 
de la muerte. 

Los dos dramas antes citados presentan 
en embrién la idea central del sentir y del 
pensar lorquiano que deseamos enunciar en 
las siguientes palabras: contra la muerte 
individual nada podemos, pero amando y 
haciéndonos amar, aseguramos con la re- 
sultante procreacién, la continuacién de la 
“Vida.” Yerma (1934) es la culminacién 
de este pensar. Yerma es el drama espiritual 
de la mujer que se siente capaz de ser 
madre y que no puede serlo sin manchar 
el honor suyo y el del hijo que lleva en 
potencia. En este drama el ritmo de la 
naturaleza se trueca en un sentido meta- 
fisico y religioso. La protagonista siente el 
mandato de una fuerza superior (el ente 
metafisico) que la hace anhelar la materni- 
dad, pero al mismo tiempo, otra fuerza 
poderosa (el ente religioso), le impide 
cumplir con el mandato de la naturaleza 
fuera de la esfera de Madre-Esposa. Yerma 
espera a que su esposo la fecunde, pero 
espera en vano. El transcurrir del tiempo 
acenttia el fracaso de su esperanza. Al . 
principio espera ingenua y timida, pero a 
medida que pasan los meses se inquieta y 
se desespera. Al fin mata. Su acto es un 
acto de castigo, no de Yerma contra Juan, 
sino de la naturaleza contra el que no 
cumple con sus leyes. Juan, el hombre 
estéril, es la negacién de la vida y tiene que 
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ser destruida, Yerma no expresa la necesi- 
dad de satisfacer un instinto animal, sino la 
necesidad espiritual y la obligacién del 
hombre de asegurar la continuacién de la 
vida, perpetudndose. El ansia de materni- 
dad de Yerma es el eco de la prefiez eterna 
de la tierra. 

En Bodas de Sangre (1933) el afan de 
procreacién se expresa en la Madre que 
quiere nietos y que quiere ver de nuevo 
tierras que producen. En la Novia que 
desea formar un hogar y tener familia. Sin 
embargo, a la par de este deseo sereno de 
perpetuar la vida, existe una fuerza fatal, 
destructora que empuja a la Novia y a 
Leonardo a lo que no debe ser. En un 
momento de debilidad humana, triunfa este 
germen fatidico que todos llevamos en la 
sangre. Al triunfar, la muerte que acecha, 
imprime su sello. El drama entrelaza todas 
las fuerzas, todos los matices, todos los 
simbolos, con que el hombre define los 
conceptos vida y muerte. La familia de la 
Novia es una familia marcada por el des- 
tino. La sombra de la muerte del padre y 
del primogénito empafia la esperanza de 
tierras juntas; de carnes jévenes y dichosas; 
de nietos numerosos. Una fuerza maléfica, 
pero irresistible, empuja a la Novia hacia 
Leonardo y a éste hacia ella. En este drama 
ya no son seres humanos los protagonistas, 
sino que son pasiones y fuerzas sobrenatu- 
rales las que actian. 
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se acelera a pasos agigantados hasta alcanzar 
su crescendo en el cuadro primero del tercer 
acto, donde las fronteras de la vida y de la 
muerte se cruzan. La fuerza césmica que 
determina el amor y el dolor, la creacién 
y el aniquilamiento, controla ahora. Se en- 
tabla la caza del hombre por el hombre. El 
honor, el odio y los celos persiguen al amor 
insensato. E] castigo de una culpa que no 
tiene culpables, de un crimen que no lo es, 
se hace eminente. Lo dice Leonardo: “Que 
yo no tengo la culpa, que la culpa es de la 
tierra.”* Lo dice la Novia: “j;Ay que sinra- 
z6n! No quiero contigo cama ni cena, y no 
hay minuto del dia, que estar contigo no 
quiera.”* Al terminarse el drama, sobre un 
oscuro fondo de gritos desgarrados y le- 
janos, de caballos que galopan y de cuchi- 
llos que se cruzan, aparecen la luna y la 
muerte. El destino sangriento se ha cum- 
plido, esa fuerza tragica que todos llevamos 
dentro ha triunfado. Sobre los escombros 
de la vida se alza la muerte victoriosa. La 
Madre, simbolo continuo de la tierra: 
fecunda en su don de amor; inagotable en 
su absorcién de dolor; eterna en su funcién 
creadora, llora rodeada de parcas y plafi- 
deras. 


NOTAS 


1 Federico Garcia Lorca, “Bodas de Sangre,” 
os Completas, Madrid, 1955, p. 1168. 
2 Tbid. 


The romance viejo was characterized by 
a high degree of clarity and fidelity to 
reality. Pedro Salinas has compared it to 
a “clear and transparent glass which holds 
the liquid without affecting its color or 
taste in any way.” Nowhere is this fidelity 
and simplicity more evident than in the 
treatment of space and time. With particu- 
lar reference to the ballad of Alora, Salinas 
has shown how these categories of space 
and time, the frames of reality are defined 
at the very beginning of the poem: 

Alora la bien cercada—tti que estds en par del 
el adelantado—una mafana en domingo.” 
The description is admirably economical, 
succinct, and highly suggestive. 

In the Romancero gitano, Federico Gar- 
cia Lorca has retained the form of the 
romance, its epico-lyric nature, and its dra- 
matic quality. Furthermore, he too sets the 
action of his ballads within a well con- 
ceived and executed framework of time and 
space. However, his treatment of these 
categories differs considerably from that of 
the romances viejos. His romances are set 
in a vague and mysterious space-time con- 
tinuum. His procedure in this matter is 
conscious, purposive. It is quite in keeping 
with his conception of the Romancero 
gitano as a harmonious fusion of the myth- 
ology of the Gypsy and the commonplace 
detail of everyday life.* 

The action is always set in Andalusia, 
the home of the Spanish Gypsy, but the 
exact place is seldom indicated. The poet 
usually resorts to symbols to suggest the 
location. Most often he utilizes the time- 
honored agricultural symbols of Andalusia, 
the olive tree and the fig tree: 
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Por el olivar venian 
bronce y suefo, los gitanos. 
“Romance de la luna luna’’* 
La tarde loca de higueras 
y de rumores calientes “Reyerta” (p. 17) 
But he may use others such as the lemon: 
A la mitad del camino 
corto limones redondos 
y los fué tirando al agua 
hasta que la puso de oro. 
“Prendimiento de Antofito el Camborio” (p. 39) 
Only very occasionally does he refer to 
geographical detail and even then the in- 
dication is often quite imprecise: 
Voces de muerte sonaron 


cerca del Guadalquivir. 
“Muerte de Antonito el Camborio” (p. 42) 


Only three romances are localized exactly; 
those of “San Miguel” (Granada), “San 
Rafael” CCérdoba), and “San Gabriel” 
(Sevilla). In the case of “Martirio de Santa 
Olalla,” the action obviously takes place in 
the vicinity of Mérida: “y Mérida se coro- 
na/ de nardos casi despiertos/ y tallos de 
zarzamora” (p. 58). 

In the matter of time Lorca is even more 
indefinite. He has a predilection for those 
times in the day when things are least de- 
fined, most mysterious. He cherishes the 
crepuscular hours, those of dawn and dusk; 
the periods of half light when all is ephem- 
eral, illusory.® His ability to capture such 
moments and concretize them for eternity 
is truly amazing. Witness his description 
of dawn in the “Romance sondmbulo”: 
Temblaban en los tejados 
farolillos de hojalata. 


Mil panderos de cristal 
herian la madrugada. (p. 20) 


Here using visual, auditory, and tactile 
images he snares that fleeting moment 
when the first diffused rays of light are 
seen reflected by the condensation of the 
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previous night and the first rustling sounds 
of the waking community seem quite lit- 
erally to wound the silence of the dawn. 
Or take another example, this time from 
“San Miguel”: 
E] mar baila por la playa 
un poema de balcones. 
Las orillas de la luna 
pierden juncos, ganan voces. (p. 30) 
Here again we have synthesis, economy. 
The image is both auditory and visual. The 
poet first presents the delicate traceries of 
foam borne by the waves of the sea, which 
constitute indeed a poem of balconies. 
Then he depicts the time with a most un- 
usual auditory and visual image. Recalling 
that at night rushes assume an importance 
which they do not possess during the day, 
that they take on a mysterious grandeur in 
the dim light of the moon, he fixes the mo- 
ment as precisely that in which the rushes 
lose this enhanced visual importance and 
assume an auditory one—the consequence 
of the activity of the people among them. 
The varieties of dawn are numerous in 
the Romancero gitano. Here are four more 
examples which seem to require no further 
explanation: 
Grandes estrellas de escarcha 
vienen con el pez de sombra 


que abre el camino del alba. 
“Romance sondmbulo” (p. 18) 
Pétalos de lata débil 
recaman los grises puros 
de la brisa, desplegada 
sobre los arcos de triunfo. 
“San Rafael” (p. 33) 
Cuando todos los tejados 
eran surcos en la tierra 
el alba mecié sus hombros 
en largo perfil de piedra. 
“Romance de la Guardia Civil Espaiola” (p. 55) 
Un cielo de mulos blancos 
cierra sus ojos de azogue 
dando a la quieta penumbra 
un final de corazones. 
“San Miguel” (p. 29) 
How well the poet evokes the opacity of 
the dawn in the last example, and how 
well he avoids the banal in saying that the 
morning was cordial! 
There is one other description of dawn 


which deserves special attention: 


Las piquetas de los gallos 
cavan buscando la aurora, 

“Romance de la pena negra” (p. 27) 
This is a visual and to some extent a tac- 
tile image. It is a modernization of the 
primitive association of the cock with 
dawn. Furthermore it is an example of the 
ability of the poet to take hold of the most 
traditional of materials and create from 
them something wholly original. Actually 
there is here a transformation of two 
lines from the Poema del Cid: 


Apriessa cantan los gallos—e quieren crebar al- 


res 
quando Ilegé a San Pero—el buen Campeador.* 


Disregarding the syntax of the original, 
Lorca created an extremely forceful and 
modern image, that of cocks scratching in 
search of the dawn." 

In the description of dusk, Lorca shows 
no less originality and power. Take for in- 
stance the following in “Reyerta”: 

La tarde loca de higueras 
y de rumores calientes 
cae desmayada en los muslos 
heridos de los jinetes. (p. 17) 
which suggests, perhaps as well as any 
four lines in Spanish poetry, the warm, 
vital quality of a summer's eve. 

Lorca was likewise attracted by the magi- 
cal effects of moonlight. Consequently, 
many of the romances evoke the mystery, 
the supernal strangeness of moonlit nights. 
Among the more striking are these: 

En el aire conmovido 
mueve la luna sus brazos 
y ensefa, lubrica y pura, 


sus senos de duro estafio. 
“Romance de la luna luna” (p. 11) 
Bajo el agua 

siguen las palabras. 
Sobre el agua 
una luna redonda 
se bafia, 
dando envidia a la otra 
jtan alta! 
En la orilla, 
un nifo 
ve las lunas y dice: 
—jNoche, toca los platillos! 

“Burla de Don Pedro a caballo” (p. 62) 


La luna gira en el cielo 
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sobre las tierras sin agua 
mientras el verano siembra 
rumores de tigre y llama. 
“Thamar y Amnon” (p. 65) 

It can be readily seen that, in all these 
passages, Lorca has presented something 
more than a mere transcript of the facts. 
Yet he is a realist in the same measure that 
Géngora is. For both “pure, crude reality 
is not sufficiently poetic, it never really has 
poetic character.” Lorca converts reality 
into poetry, just as Pedro Salinas holds that 
Gongora does, by raising it, by intensifying 
its characteristics to an extreme degree.® 
He elevates it above its natural forms ex- 
tracting from the latter all their esthetic 
content by means of the imagination and 
fantasy. Lorca’s intention is the same as 
that which, in his lecture “La imagen po- 
ética en Don Luis de Géngora,” he attrib- 
utes to the latter. He too, “Se did cuenta 
de la fugacidad del sentimiento humano y 
de lo débiles que son las expresiones espon- 
taneas que sdlo conmueven en algunos mo- 
mentos, y quiso que la belleza de su obra 
radicara en la metdfora limpia de realida- 
des que mueren, metdfora construfda con 
espiritu escultérico y situada en un ambi- 
ente extra-atmosférico.”® 

Pursuant to this intention of transmuting 
reality Lorca frequently succeeds in cap- 
turing the entire configuration of the cos- 
mos at certain moments. That is to say, he 
ensnares the configuration that he imputes 
to the cosmos. He apparenly feels that Na- 
ture is not impassive but rather sentient to 
a high degree. His is an emphatic Nature, 
one which participates in the emotional 
life of his ballads. The Romancero gitano 
abounds in examples of this quality of Lor- 
ca’s Nature. 

The first such cosmic vision appears in 
“Preciosa y el aire.” Here while the fright- 
ened girl flees before the wind which she 
believes to be pursuing her as Boreas did 
Orithyia,’® 

Frunce su rumor el mar. 


Los olivos palidecen. 
Cantan las flautas de umbria 
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y el liso gong de la nieve. (p. 14) 


Thus nature shares the girl’s terror. The 
olive trees, the trees so symbolic of Anda- 
lusia, grow pale, the sea grows more trou- 
bled, and the trees and the snow contrib- 
ute a baleful song. The entire universe re- 
flects the psychic state of the gitanilla.” 

Then in “Reyerta” the vision already al- 
luded to occurs. There has been an out- 
break of hostilities between two rival bands 
of Gypsies, one of the spontaneous and in- 
explicable outbreaks so much a part of the 
life of the Gypsy, and several men have 
been killed. Now, as the evening comes on, 
the day too is dying. The Andalusian after- 
noon full of frenetic life is falling as in a 
faint upon the thighs of the dead riders— 
the thighs, the biblical seat of life.1* The 
death of the human is reflected in that of 
the day. 

In the “Romance sondmbulo” the vision 
is a particularly rich one: 
La higuera frota su viento 
con la lija de sus ramas, 
y el monte, gato gardufo, 
eriza sus pitas agrias. (p. 19) 
Here once more Lorca has caught the ebul- 
lience of Nature. The fig tree rubs the 
sandpaper of its foliage against the wind 
while the mountain, a shrewd, clever cat 
hunches its back bristling its fur—the 
agaves. Both of these images appeal to 
three senses: sight, hearing and touch. 
Moreover, the general feeling inspired by 
the passage is one of mystery, apprehen- 
sion, quite consonant with the troubled 
anticipation of the maiden: 
Ella sigue en su baranda, 
verde carne, pelo verde, 
sofando en la mar amarga. 

In “La casada infiel” we find: 
Sin luz de plata en sus copas 
los Arboles crecido, 
y un horizonte de perros 
ladra muy lejos del rio. (p. 24) 
These lines show the tremendous powers 
of observation which the poet had devel- 
oped. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that although he never wrote a poéti- 
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ca and even scorned the idea of doing so, 
Lorca did make some penetrating observa- 
tions concerning the poet's art at various 
times. Among the most striking of these 
are the following: “Un poeta tiene que ser 
profesor en los cinco sentidos corporales. 
Los cinco sentidos corporales, en este or- 
den: vista, tacto, oido, olfato, y gusto. 
Para poder ser duefio de las mas bellas 
im4genes, tiene que abrir puertas de comu- 
nicacién en todos ellos, y con mucha fre- 
cuencia ha de superponer sus sensaciones 
y aun de disfrazar sus naturalezas.”"* Now 
in the above description he has followed 
his own advice admirably. Only one who 
had seriously studied visual effects would 
have noted the apparent increase in stat- 
ure which trees acquire on a moonless 
night. Then, too, only a student of the 
senses could have conceived of the distant 
barking of dogs as an auditory horizon. 
Here too, although to a lesser extent, Na- 
ture participates in the action of the bal- 
lad. Something of the passion together 
with something of the stoicism of the Gyp- 
sy is present in the description. 

In the “Romance de la pena negra,” one 
of the most intense of the ballads, Soledad 
Montoya comes down from the mountain 
while, 

Por abajo canta el rio: 
volante de cielo y hojas. 

Con flores de calabaza 

la nueva luz se corona. (p. 28) 

The river appears to the poet as a flounce 
to the skirt of the mountain—one com- 
posed of sky and leaves. It is dawn, and 
the new light, the aurora of the rising sun 
is crowned with flores de calabaza. The 
choice of the flower is significant. Another 
flower could be used to evoke the delicate 
hue of the dawn but Soledad is suffering 
from the deep-seated pena negra and at 
least figuratively has been dada calabazas. 
Thus once more the scene is imbued with 
the same emotion that the protagonist feels. 

E] dia se va despacio, 


la tarde colgada a un hombro, 
dando una larga torera 


sobre el mar y los arroyos. 

Las aceitunas aguardan 

la noche de Capricornio, 

y una corta brisa, ecuestre, 

salta los montes de plomo. (p. 40) 

This is from “E] prendimiento de Antonito 
el Camborio en el camino de Sevilla.” The 
day is like a torero giving a long sweeping 
torera with his cape to bring a bull to a 
manageable state. The use of a taurine im- 
age is quite in harmony with the abiding 
interest of Antofito. Similarly, the breeze 
is conceived of as a horse which jumps 
the leaden mountains. In the reluctance, 
of the day to pass one feels some of the 
insouciance, the careless leisure which 
characterizes Antonio Torres Heredia. But 
one also feels here the ever-present dan- 
gers which beset the life of the Gypsy and 
which may, like the breeze, leap forth at 
any moment. 

In the sequel to this ballad, the “Muer- 

te de Antonito el Camborio,” we have 
another cosmic vision cast in taurine terms: 
Cuando las estrellas clavan 
rejones al agua gris, 
cuando los erales suefian 
verdnicas de alheli, 
voces de muerte sonaron 
cerca del Guadalquivir. (p. 42) 
This description is rather unusual in one 
respect. It is introduced by the adverb 
cuando. It is Lorca’s general practice to pre- 
sent these descriptions without syntactical 
relation to the action. 

In the passage there is a definite reso- 
nance of the tragic death of Antonio in 
the description of the time. It is that hour 
when the stars thrust rejones into the gray 
waters of the river while the young bulls 
dream verdnicas—of gillyflowers. There is 
here an unmistakable suggestion of the om- 
nipresence of death—one of the central 
themes of the Romancero. Death is con- 
tinually waiting entre bastidores, ready to 
dash forth and claim its victim. The 
knowledge of this hovering presence lends 
spice to the Gypsy’s life, heightening his 
vital enjoyment of it. 

Perhaps nowhere in the Romancero is 
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the natural setting more in consonance 
with the psychic state of the protagonist of 
the ballad than in the “Muerto de amor.” 
Here the young man, dying of love, is de- 
lirious and carries on a troubled conversa- 
tion with his mother. This conversation, 
because of its mutual incomprehension, re- 
calls that between the father and his de- 
lirious son in Goethe’s poem “Erlkénig.” 
The entire ballad is steeped in mystery and 
charged with agony. This is especially true 
of the presentation of the moment: 

Ajo de agénica plata 
la luna menguante, pone 
cabelleras amarillas 
a las amarillas torres. 
La noche llama temblando 
al cristal de los balcones, 
perseguida por los mil 
perros que no la conocen, 
y un olor de vino y ambar 
viene de los corredores. (pp. 45-46) 
The crescent moon, a piece of garlic-shaped 
silver, is dying as is the youth. Also, the 
moon casts a yellow light thereby produc- 
ing a semblance of yellow hair upon the 


towers. Since yellow is el color medroso, 
the setting mirrors the fear and anxiety of 
the son. The felicitous image of the dogs 
barking at an ever-unknown and mysteri- 
ous intruder—the night, adds a measure of 
ominous foreboding to the picture. 


Espadén de nebulosa 
mueve en el aire Santiago. 
Grave silencio, de espalda, 
manaba el cielo combado. (p. 50) 


This is found in the “Romance del empla- . 


zado.” Amargo has been threatened with 
death by a certain date—by whom we are 
not informed. As the date approaches the 
heavens present the vision just related. 
The milky way appears as a nebulous 
sword which Saint James brandishes in a 
threatening manner, while the cosmos it- 
self seems to be turning a silent back upon 
Amargo, thus prefiguring his death. 

In the “Martirio de Santa Olalla” the 
following appears: 
Noche de torsos yacentes 


y estrellas de nariz rota 
aguarda grietas del alba 
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ara derrumbarse toda. 

Je cuando en cuando sonaban 

blasfemias de cresta roja. (p. 57) 

Here, the martyrdom of the saint—she has 
been mutilated, hanged and burned—has 
made such an impression upon the poet 
that he conceives of the night as a com- 
posite of blackened, supine torsos punctuat- 
ed by stars with broken noses. The time is 
dawn and the new light is about to spread 
a network of cracks through the vault of 
the heavens. From time to time the crow- 
ing of cocks is heard. Their cacophony 
sounds to the poet like a string of curses. 
The entire picture is one of ruin, of pain, 
quite in keeping with the agony of the 
saint. 

In every one of these instances Lorca 
has truly created a “belleza . . . limpia de 
realidades que mueren.” He has conjured 
up in the brief space of a few lines an en- 
tire world, one which is something more 
than an inanimate backdrop for the action 
of his ballads. Indeed, his world may be 
likened to the sounding board of a musical 
instrument since it resonates with and re- 
inforces the emotions of the Gypsies who 
people the ballads. In his treatment of real- 
ity Lorca is really comparable to no other 
poet in Spanish literature. However, he 
does, as has been noted, recall Géngora. In 
the case of both, the result of such treat- 
ment is an inevitable modicum of obscuri- 
ty. As Salinas says: 

The real objects are completely submerged in 
the sea of metaphors and images that they inspire 
in the poet. . . . And the result could not be more 
paradoxical. Reality, by dint of being exalted, 
raised to esthetic value, disappears, is pulverized, 
is lost. . . . In order to give us another reality, 
poetically created with true reality.’ 

Although written to describe the poetic 
method of Géngora, this passage epitomizes 


that of Lorca. 


NOTES 


1 Pedro Salinas, Reality and the Poet in Spanish 
Poetry, trans. Edith Fishtine Helman (Baltimore, 
1940), p. 25. 
2 Tbid., p. 26. 
3“Procuro armonizar lo mitolégico gitano con 
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lo puramente vulgar de los dias presentes, y el 
resultante es extraho, pero creo que de belleza 
nueva.” Quoted by Jorge Guillén in his pro- 
logue to Lorca’s Obras completas, ed. A. del 
Hoyo (Madrid, 1954), p. 1x. 

4 Federico Garcia Lorca, Obras completas, ed. 
Guillermo de Torre, 6th ed. (Buenos Aires, 
1947), 1v, 12. All subsequent references to the 
Romancero will be to this edition and will be 
made within the parentheses in the body of the 
article. 

5 The choice of such times obviously enhances 
the mythological content and intent of these 
poems by placing the action upon an eternally 
timeless plane. These times, dawn and dusk, are 
archetypal. They are the crucial segments of the 
daily cycle and correspond respectively to Spring 
and Autumn in the seasonal cycle and to birth 
and death in the human cycle. On the archetypal 
interpretation of literature see Northrop Frye, 
“The Archetypes of Literature,” The Kanes 
Review, xut (1951), 92-110; Philip Wheel- 
wright, The Burning Fountain: A Study in the 
Language of Symbolism (Bloomington, 1954); 


and Maud Bodkin, Archetypal Patterns in 
Poetry: Psychological Studies of Imagination 
(London, 1934). The indebtedness of these 


authors to Carl Gustav Jung is extensive and 
public. In his excellent study, La poesia mitica 
de Federico Garcia Lorca, University of Oregon 
Monographs, Studies in Literature and Philol- 
ogy No. 7 (Eugene, 1957), Gustavo Correa 
applies this type of interpretation to most of 
Lorca’s poetry. However, with some of the mat- 
ters discussed here he does not concern himself, 
while with others his emphases are different 
from those found here. 

® Cantar de mio Cid, 11. 235-236. 

7 Luis Felipe Vivanco expresses the followin 
opinion concerning these lines: “gHa querido e 
poeta con esta metéfora emparentar el oficio del 
gallo con el del enterrador? En todo caso, desde 
su primera metdfora, el romance y su protagonista 
van a tener posibilidad de muerte.” See Intro- 
duccién a poesia espaiola contemporanea 
(Madrid, 1957), p. 419. 

8 Salinas, op. cit., pp. 139-140. Gustavo Correa’s 
observations on Lorca’s modus operandi comple- 
ment what is said here: “Lo definidor de esta 
poesia es, pues, la constante alternancia y simul- 
tanea interaccién de los planos de realidad, el 
uno humano y vital y el oltro mitico y fabular 
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en permanente correspondencia y fusién integra- 
dora. El mundo poético del Romancero es la 
resultante de esta mutua interaccién en un 
nuevo plano de realidad creada. La continuidad 
ininterrumpida entre lo césmico y lo humano 
es, por otra parte, caracteristica esencial de una 
vision mitica de la vida y del universo.,” op. cit., 
pp. 22-23. 

® Obras completas, ed. Guillermo de Torre, 4th 
edition (Buenos Aires, 1949), vu, 92. 

10 Ovid, Metamorphoses, vi, 682 ff. Whether or 
not Lorca duieul, his poem from that of Ovid 
is a moot question. Amado Alonso believed that 
he did and expressed himself to that effect in 
his course on Lorca at Harvard. Moreover he is 
so quoted by Jorge Guillén in the latter’s pro- 
logue to the Obras completas, ed. A. del Hoyo 
(Madrid, 1954), p. Ix. Nevertheless, Lorca him- 
self denied any indebtedness: “ ‘Preciosa y el 
aire’ es un romance gitano, que es un mito 
inventado por mi.” (Ibid.). 

11 On the tendency toward anthropomorphizing 
elements of nature so characteristic of this poetry 
see Gustavo Correa, op. cit., pp. 22-53. On the 
primitive violence equally characteristic of it 
see Juan Lopez Morillas, “Garcia Lorca y el 
primitivismo lirico: reflexiones sobre el Roman- 
cero gitano,” Cuadernos Americanos, tui (Sept.- 
Oct., 1950), 238-250. 

12 “Special attention is due to a set of passages 
in which the thigh appears as the seat of pro- 
creative power. In Gn 462%, Ex 15... , Jg 83° 
a man’s descendants are spoken of as proceeding 
from his 44 . . This throws light upon the 
placing of the hand under the thigh [= the 
genital organ] in taking an oath Gn 24:2.%, 
47", .. The sacredness attributed to this organ 
in primitive times . . . would give special solem- 
nity to an oath of this kind.”, A Dictionary of 
the Bible, ed. James Hastings, M.A., D.D., et. 
al. (New York, 1902), rv, s. v. “Thigh.” 

Once more the question of the intent of the 
artist arises, and once more it must remain un- 
answered. I must confess again here to the in- 
fluence of Amado Alonso; it was he who sug- 

sted this antecedent. Of one thing there can 

no doubt: for Lorca the thigh was a sexual 
symbol. 


— completas, ed. Guillermo de Torre, vu, 


14 Salinas, op. cit., p. 145. 


GOROSTIZA’S “CONTIGO, PAN Y CEBOLLA” AND SHERIDAN’S 
“THE RIVALS” 


Ricuarp B. O’ConneELL 


Wisconsin State College 


In reviewing the performance in Madrid 
of Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza’s comedy 
Contigo, pan y cebolla (1833), the critic 
Larra remarks that Matilde, the heroine of 
the play, “quiere ser el don Quijote de las 
novelas.”* Although it is undoubtedly true 
that the classically inclined Gorostiza, al- 
most at the very moment that Romanticism 
is ready to burst forth in Spain,’ is satiriz- 
ing the Romantic representation of life just 
as Cervantes began his Quijote as a satire 
on novels of chivalry, Larra’s statement 
does not point to the principal source of 
influence. The mold for Matilde was cast 
in England rather than in Spain, and it 
was created by the Irish-English play- 
wright Richard Brinsley Sheridan in his 
comedy The Rivals. 

Like so many Spaniards of liberal politi- 
cal inclination, Gorostiza was forced to 
live abroad during the reign of Ferdinand 
VII. In the years between 1821, when he 
left Spain, and 1833, when he returned to 
Mexico, the land of his birth and infan- 
cy, Gorostiza spent a considerable period 
of time in England, initially as a member 
of London's large colony of emigrados and 
later as a diplomat, representing the newly 
independent Republic of Mexico. The 
available biographical material provides 
little information about Gorostiza’s activi- 
ties in England except insofar as they re- 
Jate. to his duties as a diplomat. The as- 
sumption must be made, however, that a 
man who had already achieved success as 
a playwright® and was to devote himself 
to the drama throughout most of his life 
would take an interest in the theater of 
any land in which he lived. 


That Gorostiza acquired a good knowl- 


edge of the English language is certain, 
and that he became well acquainted with 
English literature is most probable. This 
latter assumption is substantiated by the 
testimony of the editor of a Mexican edi- 
tion of one of Gorostiza’s plays: “No desa- 
proveché Gorostiza su larguisima proscrip- 
cién; utilizando su permanencia en Lon- 
dres para acrecentar su cultura, asi con una 
tan abundante como bien seleccionada lec- 
tura, como con el sélido aprendizaje de di- 
versos idiomas europeos—entre los que fi- 
guraba en primer lugar el del propio pais 
en el que residia, del que tanto habia de 
valerse en el servicio de su patria. . .”* 
In view of the fact that he had a good 
knowledge of English and that he was 
greatly interested in the theater, it is al- 
most inconceivable that Gorostiza should 
not have become familiar with the works 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, one of the 
most popular playwrights in England dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Sheridan’s plays were still being per- 
formed with considerable frequency at the 
time Gorostiza was in England, especially 
since this was a period which had pro- 
duced no first-rate dramatists of its own. 
Whether Gorostiza actually witnessed a 
performance of Sheridan’s The Rivals, as 
he undoubtedly could have,® or whether 
he merely read the play is essentially un- 
important. It is the principal source of his 
inspiration for Contigo, pan y cebolla,® as 
an examination of the two plays will show. 
The Rivals, written by Sheridan in 1775, 
is a loosely constructed comedy, revolving 
around a young lady’s extravagantly ro- 
mantic notions about love and marriage, no- 
tions which have, apparently, been gained 
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from avid reading of sentimental novels. In 
order to preserve romance from the taint 
of the practical, Lydia Languish has re- 
solved to marry a man who has neither 
money nor social position. Since such a 
match will not meet the approval of her 
aunt and guardian, Mrs. Malaprop, it can 
only be accomplished by means of elope- 
ment, a project dear to Lydia’s heart. By 
eloping she will forfeit her inheritance, 
thus giving the world additional proof that 
her marriage was made for love alone. 

Captain Jack Absolute, the son of a 
wealthy baronet, falls in love with Lydia 
and, having foreknowledge of her unusual 
whim, represents himself to her as a man 
without money or prospects. His plans to 
win her before revealing his true identity 
are frustrated when Lydia learns that he 
is not only acceptable to her aunt but has, 
in fact, already been accepted. Angry at 
this unromantic turn of affairs, Lydia re- 
nounces Jack “for ever.” Shortly after this 
renunciation, however, when she learns 
that Jack is about to fight a duel, she sud- 
denly changes her mind and accepts him 
as he is.’ 

The action of Contigo, pan y cebolla 
likewise has its origin in a young woman's 
hyperromantic conceptions of love and mar- 
riage. Doha Matilde, only daughter of the 
well-todo Don Pedro de Lara, is addicted 
to the reading of novels in which the hero- 
ine, following the dictates of her heart 
rather than the wishes of her parents, en- 
dures innumerable hardships in order to 
marry the poor but devoted suitor of her 
choice. Don Eduardo de Contreras, a very 
eligible young bachelor, having paid court 
to Matilde and found favor in her eyes, 
gains her father’s consent to their mar- 
riage. Matilde, while professing an undy- 
ing love for Eduardo, has deliberately kept 
herself in ignorance of his circumstances 
and prospects, assuming—or hoping—that 
they correspond to her standards rather 
than to those of society and her father. 
When she is now informed that there is no 
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obstacle to the desired marriage, she grows 
cool toward Eduardo, first protesting that 
she is unable to make up her mind, and 
finally informing him that she cannot be 
his wife. 

Eduardo, learning from her father that 
the girl’s affections have fluctuated in the 
same manner on other occasions, con- 
ceives a plan for winning her back. Enlist- 
ing Don Pedro's aid, he succeeds in con- 
vincing Matilde that his love for her has 
caused his family to disown him. Envel- 
oped now in a properly romantic aura of 
poverty and persecution, he is irresistible 
to the girl, and when her father withdraws 
his consent to the marriage, she readily 
agrees to elope. 

Up to the point of their elopement Ed- 
uardo has done his best to make himself 
and his situation correspond to the roman- 
tic conceptions held by Matilde. After their 
marriage he loses no time in demonstrating 
to her that the idyllic life led by young 
married couples in the midst of poverty can 
only be found in novels. Encounters with 
an unpleasant landlord, with a wealthy 
and condescending former girl-friend, and 
with a vulgar woman from her new social 
level suffice to convince Matilde that mon- 
ey and love may not, after all, be incom- 
patible. When her father appears in the 
couple’s attic lodgings and suggests that 
they come to live with him, she quickly ac- 
cepts. Eduardo, with seeming reluctance, 
agrees to abandon the simple life which 
has so quickly palled upon his bride, and, 
in so doing, takes pains to point out to her 
(and to the audience) the folly of taking 
at face value the view of life presented in 
sentimental novels. 

As is evident from the above descrip- 
tions, the dramatic impetus in both The 
Rivals and Contigo is supplied by the 
whim of a quixotically romantic young 
lady, and the momentum for the plot is 
furnished by a hoax perpetrated by a de- 
termined suitor. While Contigo is, by no 
means, a mere imitation of Sheridan’s 
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work—it is, in many respects, superior to 
the English play—there need be no hesi- 
tation in describing Matilde as Lydia Lan- 
guish transplanted into a Spanish setting. 
In both cases the whim is the girl, for nei- 
ther author makes any serious attempt to 
give his heroine more than this one psy- 
chological dimension. 

The close resemblance Dofia Matilde 
bears to Lydia Languish is matched by the 
similarity of the villains in the two plays: 
the novels from which the heroines derive 
their extravagant ideas about love and mar- 
riage. Almost at the outset of The Rivals 
we learn the names of some of the books 
which have captured Lydia’s fancy: The 
Reward of Constancy, The Fatal Connec- 
tion, The Mistakes of the Heart, The Deli- 
cate Distress, and others of a like nature. 
Since this type of novel apparently wore 
a distinctive binding in England, Sir An- 
thony Absolute, giving the lie to the old 
saw that “you can’t judge a book by its 
cover,” is able to make the following com- 
ment after catching sight of Lydia’s maid 
in town: “In my way hither, Mrs. Mal- 
aprop, I observed your niece’s maid com- 
ing forth from a circulating library!—She 
had a book in each hand—they were half- 
bound volumes, with marble covers!—From 
that moment I guess’d how full of duty I 
should see her mistress!” (Act I, Scene 2). 
Gorostiza likewise loses no time in intro- 
ducing the trouble-makers of his play. At 
the very beginning, when Bruno, the old 
family servant, remonstrates with Matilde 
about her habit of reading in bed, we are 
given a specific description of the type of 
novel she favors: “Y en topando cualquiera 
de ustedes con un libraco de historia 0 su- 
cedido, de ésos que tienen el forro colora- 
do, ya no ha de saber dejarlo de la mano 
hasta apurar si D. Fulano, el de los ojos dor- 
midos y pelo crespo, es hijo o no de su 
padre, y si casa 0 no se casa con la joven 
boquirrubia que se muere por sus pedazos, 
y que es cuando menos sobrina del Papa- 
moscas de Burgos: todo mentiras” (Act I, 
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Scene 1). As in the case of the novels 
read by Lydia Languish, the gaudiness of 
the covers of these books seems to be a 
reliable indication of highly colored con- 
tent.® 

Both authors have the individuals quot- 
ed above comment on the bad judgment 
society has shown in giving women the 
opportunity to read at all. In the follow- 
ing passages Sir Anthony castigates this 
innovation in education as well as the 
lending libraries which have followed in 
its wake: “. . . all this is the natural con- 
sequence of teaching girls to read. Had I 
a thousand daughters, by heaven! I'd as 
soon have them taught the black art as 
their alphabet! . . . Madam, a circulating 
library in a town is as an ever-green tree 
of diabolical knowledge!—It blossoms 
through the year!—And depend on it, Mrs. 
Malaprop, that they who are so fond of 
handling the leaves, will long for the fruit 
at last” (Act I, Scene 2). Bruno, in dis- 
cussing with Matilde’s father the differ- 
ence between modern women and those of 
their day, is less violent but equally posi- 
tive in his condemnation of reading as a 
feminine pursuit: “Yo diré a usted, las 
nuestras pasaban sus dias y sus noches ha- 
ciendo calceta . . . lo que no pide aten- 
cién . . . y podian pensar entre tanto en el 
novio y en la casa... y... pero las de 
ahora, como todos leen la Gaceta y saben 
donde esta Pekin, ¢qué sucede? que se les 
va el tiempo en averiguar lo que no les 
importa . . . y ni cuidan de casarse, ni 
saben cémo se espuma el puchero” (Act 
II, Scene 1). 

Having noted a number of the close— 
and certainly more than coincidental—re- 
semblances between The Rivals and Con- 
tigo, pan y cebolla, let us turn to the 
point which makes Gorostiza’s comedy an, 
original work rather than a mere adapta- 
tion. 

Although both Sheridan and Gorostiza 
have the heroine’s suitor resort to decep» 
tion in the attempt to win her, this de- 
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vice is not developed similarly in the two 
plays nor does it serve the same dramatic 
purpose. Jack Absolute dons his “disguise” 
before the curtain rises, and the climax of 
The Rivals occurs when Lydia discovers 
his true identity. The deception practiced 
by Eduardo, on the other hand, does not 
occur until Matilde’s disillusionment with 
his qualifications as a romantic lover has 
taken place, and it does not suit Gorostiza’s 
purposes to have Eduardo unmasked dur- 
ing the play at all. Since Sheridan, in the 
tradition of the comedy of manners, is 
more concerned with clever dialogue than 
with action and motivation, he simply ties 
the dangling ends of his plot loosely to- 
gether in order to bring the play to a “hap- 
py’ conclusion. Lydia’s sudden change of 
heart at the end might well have been 
made to represent the triumph of genuine 
love over romantic illusion at a moment 
when the life of the beloved is in danger, 
but Sheridan makes no attempt to cast this 
light upon it. Lydia’s objections to a “sen- 
sible” marriage simply evaporate. Eduardo’s 
deception wins Matilde over to him, but it 
also makes it possible for him to dispel her 
illusions about the charms of poverty. By 
shifting the emphasis from the winning of 
the girl to the process of her disillusion- 
ment with the view of life she had acquired 
from the novels she had read, Gorostiza 
goes beyond imitation and creates a new 
play. He develops the Lydia Languish 
theme fully, carrying it to a logical and 
effective conclusion. 
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NOTES 


1 Mariano José de Larra, “Representacién de 
Contigo, pan y i Obras completas de 
Figaro (Paris, n.d.), 1, 

2 The following year, i834, witnessed the ap- 
pearance of Martinez de la Rosa’s La conjura- 
cién de Venecia and Larra’s Macias. 
3Indulgencia para todos, Tal para cual, Las 
antafio, and Don Dieguito had 
already < written and produced in Madrid. 

4 Mario Mariscal, ed. Indulgencia para todos, by 
Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza (México, 1942), 


records of London’s two major theaters, 
the Haymarket and Covent Garden, show that 
both School for Scandal and The Rivals were 
being performed the 1820’s. An 
especially interesting and, presumably, much dis- 
cussed performance of the latter play must have 
been the one given in the Covent Garden theater 
on December 1, 1825. On this occasion Madame 
Vestris, one of the most popular actresses of the 
day, played the leading role. 
® José Maria Barcena, in his Datos y apunta- 
mientos para la biografia de D. Manuel Eduardo 
de Gorostiza (México, 1876), p. 130, attributes 
the genesis of Gorostiza’s i lea to the fact that 
the latter’s eldest daughter had been considerin 
marrying a young emigrado who had many can 
ualities but no means of financial support. 
ontigo, pan y cebolla was supposed to demon- 
strate to her. th that married life in a garret was 
idyllic only in the world of fiction. Since the 
above information was given to Roa Barcena by 
one of Gorostiza’s sons it would seem to be re- 
liable. This family situation may well have at- 
tracted Gorostiza to the Lydia Languish theme 
and led him to develop it. In any case, Sheridan’s 
idea forms the nucleus of Contigo. 
7 This recapitulation of the plot of The Rivals 
takes no account of the secondary complications 
introduced by Sheridan. The rivalry between 
Acres, Sir Lucius Trigger, and Ensign Beverly 
Geek Absolute) sion te play its name but is 
clearly subordinated to the central theme. The 
love affair between Julia and Faulkland seems 
chiefly intended to demonstrate that the male 
can be just as unreasonable as the female in 
affairs of the heart. 
8 This was certainly so in the case of Espronceda’s 
Sancho Saldata (1834), which appeared in just 
such a red cover. 
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As I see it, the crucial course in college 
Spanish is the second-year hybrid Clet us 
call it Spanish 202) on the nature of which 
nobody seems to agree. Many are agreed 
that the elementary course should teach 
grammar through to the imperfect subjunc- 
tive, conversation, and the reading of sim- 
ple texts; and many are agreed that a third- 
year course is for students who are pre- 
pared to read the monuments of the lan- 
guage and form some aesthetic judgment 
on them. But what is the second-year course 
supposed to do? If it insists on conversa- 
tion, the students cannot write; if it con- 
centrates on grammar, they will not under- 
stand the Spanish lectures of their third and 
fourth year professors; and if it devotes it- 
self to a combination of grammar and con- 
versation at the expense of literature, the 
good students will not elect a third-year 
course for lack of interest. The good stu- 
dents want ideas; they want to abstract. 
They want Cervantes and Tirso and Cal- 
derén, they do not want the textbooks that 
are fabricated for the hybrid and are for 
that reason grotesque. The textbooks are 
esperpentos. 

Before suggesting an answer to the prob- 
lem of the hybrid, i should like to lay down 
two principles, the first concerning the na- 
ture of teaching, and the second, the nature 
of the hybrid. 

First, teaching is an art and as such re- 
quires unity. There are three possible ways 
of bringing unity to teaching: in the ia 
er, in he subject matter, and in the stu- 
dents. In this essay I shall assume that the 
teacher has his thoughts ordered and that 
he will bring a unified presentation of his 
material to class, for there is no method I 
can devise that will control him, nor do I 
care to devise such a method, nor is it 
right that I try; I shall also assume that the 
teacher is a man of reasonably long experi- 
ence. The subject matter and the students, 


however, are different, for they can be con- 
trolled, the subject matter by choice of 
books, and the students not as persons but 
as groups of people of different back- 
grounds: the more homogeneous the group 
of students, the greater the unity in class. 

My second principle is a descriptive defi- 
nition of the hybrid, which consists of 
many types of students; but I should say 
they boil down to three: (1) The recent 
high school graduates who, because they 
did well on the entrance examinations, 
were allowed to start with second-year 
Spanish and are as a group usually the 
best students; as a matter of fact, their 
youthful appearance and their unfailing 
ability to name the root of the imperfect 
subjunctive become identified in the mind 
of the professor. (2) The other extreme: 
those aging sophomores and an occasional 
junior who seemed to know much more 
Spanish at the end of the elementary course 
than they do at any stage of the hybrid. At 
the end of Spanish 1 they could be relied 
upon to put a few correctly inflected words 
back to back, but in Spanish 202, after the 
long vacation, they unerringly write los 
buena padre. (3) The third part of the hy- 
brid deserves the most respect and sympa- 
thy. These students have not enjoyed the 
years of early training that the boys from 

igh school have, wn, Be dint of hard work 
they have mastered a considerable amount 
of Spanish in one year. Peculiarly—I won- 
der why; is it the magic that a language has 
for a man of twenty who appreciates what 
he has missed?—these latecomers to the 
fold often decide to become majors. 

I do not say that the hybrid is as simple 
as I have made it Cit is far more terrible 
than that), but if it is to be intelligible 
for this study it must be idenified as some- 
thing: which I have attempted to do. 

Very well then, I have made two postu- 
lates. Teaching requires unity. Spanish 202 
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is a hybrid. Since such a hybrid by its na- 
ture means lack of unity in the classroom, it 
follows that the makeup of the 202 sections 
of Spanish must be radically altered. If it 
is so altered, the subject matter will be- 
come that much more malleable, and | 
submit the thesis that the result will be 
better teaching and more majors." 

I should like now to suggest an answer 
to the problem of the hybrid. In offerin 
it, I am aware that Spanish 202 has pete 
goals, all of them legitimate in a university 
and all of them, no matter how amicable 
their relationship, vying with one another 
for precedence: conversation, grammar, 
composition, literature. I include conversa- 
tion not because I am a particularly strong 
adherent of the oral-aural approach? but 
because, as a respected professor I know 
has put it, speaking a foreign language is 
enjoyable. By the same would 
add that the poetry of San Juan de la Cruz 
is enjoyable, more deeply enjoyable than 
conversation or any other aspect of lan- 
guage, and so es of first place in the 
university. Indeed, in ordering the goals of 
elementary Spanish and Spanish 202, I 


should say that their chronological order— 
the order of presentation—is conversation, 
grammar, composition, and literature, but 
their order of intrinsic worth is the other 
way around: litergture, composition, gram- 


mar, and conversation. The two orders 
must never be confused; a glib alumnus 
should not be mistaken for the disciple of 
Don Quixote. 

To bring unity to Spanish 202 it is first 
necessary to separate the best students 
from the others: after Freshman Spanish 
there ought to be two sections of Spanish, 
one for the A’s and B’s and the excep- 
tional high school graduates, and one for 
the C’s and D's pa the other high school 
graduates, the one a kind of honors pro- 
gram and the other a pass course for the 
weaker students. I hope that no social phi- 
losophers will shout acy! at this pro- 
posal, but if they do, I answer with Rodé 
that democracy was meant to bring all peo- 
ple irrespective of social credentials to the 
starting line together and was never meant 
to perpetuate a society of mediocrity. 
Spelled out in our Spanish classes, this 
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means that everyone is given the same op- 
portunities in Freshman Spanish and on 
the entrance examination but that after 
that industry and talent will be recognized: 
the A’s va B’s in one class, the C’s and 
D’s in another. If we do not do this, we 
shall continue to encourage the hybrid hold- 
ing us back and shall probably repel our 
best students—forever. 

This policy of separation should bring 

eater unity to the classroom and permit 

tter teaching; in one class it will permit 
a more rapid pace and the introduction of 
profound, unedited texts, whereas in the 
other class it will permit concentration on 
grammar and the principle of review; the 
one class would have conversation, ad- 
vanced grammar, and literature such as 
Clasicos Castellanos,* and the other class 
would have conversation, review grammar, 
and simpler texts of literature. I have some- 
times heard it said that this system might 
work an injustice in the grading of the 
students, that a B in one course might rep- 
resent a different grade in another, but I 
fail to see the reasoning of this argument. 
The slower sections need not be easy sec- 
tions, and the clear explanation on tran- 
scripts of record that a given course is hon- 
or* or pass should make a great deal of dif- 
ference to graduate schools and company 
recruiting 

I have postulated unity in the teacher, 
and I have tried to show that the separation 
of students on the basis of performance will 
bring greater unity to the class. I shall now 
discuss two things: the question of unity 
in subject matter, and the question of a 
teaching method. 

First of all, the second-year section of 
A’s and B’s might use an advanced gram- 
mar like that of Tarr and Centeno. The 
students like its idiomatic usage of the 
common verbs of the language, and its clear 
explanation of so many principles of gram- 
mar is an unusual achievement. The com- 
position section at the end is also good, al- 
though I myself prefer composition themes 
eal on alan texts, such as those of 
Elizabeth Foster. At any rate, if Tarr and 
Centeno is used in the 202 course, then 
Foster’s book, Spanish Composition, and 
the Curso Avanzado de Composicién of 
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Moreno Lacalle can be used somewhere in 
third-year. This should improve the ad- 
vanced courses, where the professors’ big- 
gest complaint seems to be: “Composition! 
They cannot write! Composition!” 

In addition to an advanced grammar for 
202, I should suggest three or four unedited 
texts each semester, chosen with an eye to 
unity of subject; e.g., for the first semester 
works of intellectual history, and for the 
second semester works that are more spe- 
cifically aesthetic. The two groups do not 
preclude one another, but I separate them 
since 1 am speaking of a pedagogical em- 
phasis necessary in a course such as Span- 
ish 202; I think it is best at first to empha- 
size ideas of historical importance, and later 
to emphasize questions of literary style. 

Here are some suggestions for the semes- 
ter assigned to intellectual history: (1) Fei- 
j6o’s essay Causas del Amor, in which the 
transition from Scholasticism to Cartesian- 
ism can be seen (please bear in mind, we 
are dealing with a group of select stu- 
dents). (35 Jovellanos, Informe Sobre La 
Ley Agraria, which is at once economic and 
social and shows two fundamental causes of 
the Spanish Problem. (3) Larra, Vuelva 
Usted Mafana and similar essays, which 
also throw light on the Spanish Problem. 
(4) Menéndez Pelayo, “De la filosofia he- 
terodoxa desde 1834 a 1868, y especial- 
mente del krausismo” (from the Heterdox- 
os), with a possible excursion into Donoso 
Cortés, Balmes, and Pereda (De Tal Palo 
Tal Astilla). 1 mention Pereda because the 
students like to be told about his friend- 
ship with the author of Gloria. (5) Una- 
muno’s letters to Clarin. (6) Valle Inclan, 
Flor de Santidad, which applies the hu- 
manitarianism of Renan to the Nativity. If 
the students read these books they will be 
fascinated to learn the profound breach 
that separates Spanish intellectuals; they 
will learn that the Spanish Problem is eco- 
nomic, social, and political, but they will 
also learn that it is, sometimes accidentally, 
theological; the more conservative students 
may learn that the principles of the Church 
were not basically opposed to the principles 
of the Revolution, and the more liberal stu- 
dents may learn that the identification— 
willy-nilly—of heterodoxy and liberalism, 


and at times even blasphemy, makes liber- 
alism unacceptable to a large part of Span- 
ish intellectuals. The students will learn a 
great deal, and | sincerely believe they will 
be anxious to learn more. 

For those interested in Spanish American 
literature, the following aks might be 
taught in the first semester: (1) Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz, Respuesta a Sor Filotea, 
which shows the ancient conflict be- 
tween the primacy of faith and the 
primacy of reason°—“Mi_ entendimien- 
to, tal cual, no es tan libre como el suyo 
[Vieira], pues viene de un solar? ¢Es al- 
guno de los principios de la Santa Fe reve- 
lados su opinién, para que la hayamos de 
creer a ojos cerrados?”—I would add that 
Sor Juana was not a rebel against the 
Church, as some of her critics have made 
her out to be. (2) Simon Bolivar, Carta de 
Jamaica de 1815. This is still the best def- 
nition of Spanish America, so much so that 
some critics continue to paraphrase Bolivar. 
(3) A book of historical essays is impor- 
tant in a course emphasizing Spanish 
American literature, because it will ac- 
quaint the class with the special problems 
of the Spanish New World: the doctrine 
of the just war, the position of the Indians, 
the encomienda, Las Casas, the viceroys, 
the Recopilacién, the Casa de la Contrata- 
cién de Sevilla, and the missions. Two 
books that cover these topics are Silvio Za- 
vala, Ensayos Sobre La Colonizacién Es- 
panola en América, and J. M. Ots Capde- 
qui, El Estado Espanol en las Indias. Inci- 
dentally, these books have a high rate of 
cognates (all history books do, without be- 
ing edited) and make fairly easy reading 
for a second-year course. (4) As a last sug- 
gestion for the first semester, I should name 
Ariel or selections from La Raza Cosmica. 
Rodé’s thesis of Greece and Renan, in 
which he omits the Indian, is admittedly a 

culiar alloy, but it makes an excellent 
foil for understanding Spanish America. 
Vasconcelos’s thesis is not easy to read and 
is downright strange at times, but the stu- 
dents will carry from it the concept of 
mestizaje and the knowledge that race has 
left a deep mark on all of the New World. 

Here are some suggestions for the sec- 
ond semester, which is assigned to books 
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more properly called literature: (1) A few 
short stories, e.g., Sarrié and La Sima, for 
the explanation of which a professor might 
use the ideas of Sean O'Faolain (The 
Short Story). If a good book on this genre 
happens to be written in English, why set- 
tle for something less just because it is writ- 
ten in Spanish? It seems to me that the 100 
per cent Spanish argument is wrong if it 
sacrifices thought for supposedly good ex- 
pression. 100 per cent Spanish is isolation. 
(2) Theatre: Garcia Lorca’s Bodas de San- 
gre. The students are always pleased by 
Lorca’s use of spectacle, perhaps because it 
is so badly handled in our own theatre, and 
they like the way he presents his themes 
and images. Especially do they like his po- 
etry. (3) The Sonata de Primavera, Ramon 
del Valle Inclan. If there was time, the stu- 
dents might also read the other sonatas, 
but since there is not they should at least 
be told about them. The diabolical theme 
of Primavera is one of the most fascinating 
studies in modern Spanish literature. (4) 
Since most colleges have several sections of 
the 202 course and insist that their instruc- 
tors teach from the same books—a practice 
that is occasionally discouraging—it might 
be a good idea to let each instructor make 
his own choice on this, the last book of 
the year. That way he can really throw 
himself into his work, even calling on his 
three-quarters finished Ph.D. dissertation if 
he desires. 

In Spanish American literature, some of 
the following books might be used: (1) 
Sor Juana, El Divino Narciso. In this auto 
sacramental, which is the masterpiece of 
Sor Juana, the figures are very human, and 
the blending of myth and theology is done 
with taste. Human Nature explains that 
she was made in the image of God but 
that image has been so muddied by the 
waters of sin, the beautiful Narcissus. 
Christ, were he to look in the waters, would 
not recognize Himself; and so she is look- 
ing for some fountain, whose waters will 
cleanse her, letting her reflect once more 
the image of the Divine Narcissus. In 
some of her verses, Human Nature sounds 
like a hurt woman, who would like to win 
her lover’s forgiveness: 


vosotras, para ablandar 


de Narciso los rigores, 
repetid sus alabanzas 
en tiernas aclamaciones, 
uniendo a clausulas llanto, 
porque es lo mejor que oye. 
Representad mi dolor; 
que vuestras voces acordes 
puede ser que Lo enternezcan, 
y piadoso me perdone. (vv. 257-266) 
In this auto Eco, representing fallen angel- 
ic nature, is a woman who np Narciso; 
she is called Eco because as the play ad- 
vances she can only repeat the words of 
Pride and Self Love; that is, the devil is 
mute: 
que ‘ae Letras Sagradas, que me infaman 
en alguna ocasién muda me llaman. 

(vv. 1426-27) 
The fountain at which the thirsty Narciso 
drinks, and falls in love with His reflection 
in the water, is His Mother, and the mem- 
ory he leaves behind, the Eucharist. (2) 
Rubén Dario, Azul—a gem of many facets. 
“E] Fardo” is an excellent short story, writ- 
ten in a style to which the reader is accus- 
tomed, whereas “E] Rey Burgués” will take 
him into that strange land of “brumo- 
sas y grises melancolias, alabastro y esme- 
raldas, cisnes, lacas de Kioto, mariposas de 
raros abanicos, jarabes poéticos, copas cris- 
talinas, sefior profesor de retérica,” which 
Rubén Dario created. There is also poetry 
in Azul, and in addition to discussing 
Dario’s style, the professor can if he wish- 
es bring up a problem of Aesthetics: 

“Anagke” 

Entonces el buen Dios, all4 en su trono 
(mientras Satan, para distraer su encono 
aplaudia a aquel pajaro zaharefio ) 
se puso a meditar. Arrugé el cefio, 
y pensd, al recordar sus vastos planes, 
y recorrer sus puntos y sus comas, 
que cuando creé palomas 
no debia haber creado gavilanes. 
Is this blasphemy? If so, is every work of 
art beautiful, even that which commits 
blasphemy?—or, can something be a work 
of art and not be beautiful? What is the 
role of the grotesque in art? (3) Ricardo 
Palma, Tradiciones Peruanas. I myself like 
Palma very much, and I know from expe- 
rience that the students like the entre col 
y col lechuga, which is his art: 
Entre col y col, lechuga, y a propésito 
de las Cartas de Indias recientemente 
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publicadas, vamos a dedicar un 

parrafo a una cuestién interesantisima 

y que la aparicién de aquella 

importante obra ha puesto sobre el 

tapete. (From the story, “La Carta de Indias”) 
Palma, like Dario, is easily adapted to 
Spanish 202 since the professor can read a 
whole book of Tradiciones or select just a 
few of them. 

The Method. When I started writing 
this paper I was filled with zeal and the 
desire of reforming Spanish in the United 
States of America. And then I realized: one 
cannot force a method on another, any 
more than one can transfer his own per- 
sonality. Teaching is an art by which a 
man, availing himself of his —- 
presents a oo a to his students; he teac 
es (e.g.) Spanish, but he teaches his Span- 
ish. And so, I shall not try to impose a 
particular method. If I may, however, I 
should like to make a suggestion. 

In daily dictations it may be better to 
give the students meaningful material rath- 
er than material whose only design is to 
stimulate the ear. One can discuss Feijéo, 
Jovellanos, Larra, Menéndez Pelayo, Una- 
muno, Valle Inclan, O’Faolain, Garcia Lor- 
ca or Cervantes in a dictation as easily 
as one can discuss the family meal, buying 
a train ticket, or a perfunctory trip to Mex- 
ico. Dictations should be tied in with class 
reading assignments, and if the professor 
will write a two-or three-hundred-word es- 
say each day about the themes of a story, 
the plot, the characters, the description of 
places, the literary references, and the dif- 
ficult Pacts | constructions, and if he 
will later dictate these essays and discuss 
them in class, there is no reason why a 
good second-year group cannot study the 
querer ser, querer no ser of Unamuno, and 
even the prose of Cervantes. Such a pro- 
gram is worth a try. It may beat the hybrid. 
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1] am not interested in winning majors at any 
rice. As I see it, the attraction of majors is 
ess a goal than a corollary: if we teach well, 
it follows that we shall attract majors, and if 
we do not teach well, it follows that we shall 
drive them away. If the reader’s experience is 
similar to mine, he will notice two disturbing 
facts about our past record: (1) we are not get- 
ting enough majors and (2) those majors we get 
too often have a low B or a C average. I believe 
that Spanish 202 is more responsible than any- 
thing else for this failure in our teaching. 
2 The arguments for the oral-aural approach more 
often than not wind up in a contradiction, be- 
cause they look upon the approach as an end 
in itself: an approach is a means, not an end. 
The oral-aural shibboleth has even persuaded 
some colleges to hire only those language 
teachers to whom the language they teach is 
native—what must be the embarrassment of these 
colleges when their Spanish Department turns 
down Pfandl, and their English Department, 
Jespersen! As far as the university is concerned, 
the end of Spanish is the truth and beauty to 
be found in literature, not the twists and turns 
of an- approach. 
8In this essay I recommend many books not 
published in Clasicos Castellanos because I feel 
that a prudent emphasis on modern literature is 
desirable. The students are interested in the 
Napoleonic invasion, the civil wars, pantheism, 
cal dene subjects of philosophy and history. 
4 By honor I do not mean a costly, difficult-to- 
administer honors program, but a program that 
entails no added expense and is rather easy to 
administer. Assuming that each second year sec- 
tion comprises twenty students, I feel that some 
sections can be made up of approximately ten 
A and ten B students, whereas other sections can 
be made up of ten C and ten D students. 
5 For a discussion of the primacy of faith and 
reason, which shook the Jewish, Arabic, and 
Christian worlds of the Middle Ages, see Etienne 
Gilson, Reason and Revelation in the Middle 
Ages (I believe this book is now in a paperback ). 
Using Gilson’s phrase, I snould say that Sor 
Juana represents the “harmony of faith and 
reason.” 

See also Menéndez Pelayo, Heterodoxos, Book 
III, Chapter I. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE LAST WORDS 
OF JACINTO GRAU 


August 14, 1959, marked the first anni- 
versary of the death of Jacinto Grau, con- 
sidered by many one of the foremost Span- 
ish dramatists of the twentieth century. 
Though the news of Grau’s death passed 
almost unnoticed in the United States, in 
Buenos Aires where he had lived in volun- 
tary exile, it was the occasion for the ap- 
pearance of many articles extolling the vir- 
tues of the deceased and mourning the loss 
of a great dramatist. Among the articles ap- 
pearing immediately after his death was 
one by Grau himself, published in the 
Heraldo de Asturias by Julio Imbert, a 
close friend and a dramatist in his own 
right. Just before he died Grau, realizing 
that death was near, wished to express his 
last thoughts to Spaniards everywhere, and 
dictated a declaracién to sefior Imbert. The 
last words, signed by don Jacinto, follow: 


A LOS ESPANOLES 


Querido Julio Imbert: Le ruego conserve mi 
impresién de la situacién en que muero en mi 
destierro. 

Aunque en la beocia en que vivimos, la desa- 
paricién de los hombres de espiritu que van 
quedando del exilio espafiol interesa poco, quizd 
mafiana cambie ligeramente el ambiente. Ademds 
de la constancia histérica literaria, debo a la 
juventud de mi pafs decirle el horizonte actual 

mi conciencia. 

Literariamente considero a mi obra de una 
importancia muy superior a lo que pueda imagi- 
nar esa cobarde generacién del 98, salvo excep- 
ciones; y declaro, por angustiosa falta de tiempo 
y con una brevedad forzosa, que muero profun- 
damente oprimido por el tono social, polftico y 
artistico de las generaciones jévenes hispanas. 

E] fenémeno mas sorprendente del actual pen- 
samiento espafiol que llega a mi por libros y 
periddicos, es la aceptacién mds o menos tacita 
de una monarquia borbénica liquidada hace ya 
tiempo en buena parte de Europa. No es cuestién 
de opinién politica, sino de elemental percepcién 
y advertimiento de lo que ocurre en Espajia. 

Después de los siglos de fracaso constante, de 
periodos tan vergonzosos como el de Enrique IV, 
el Impotente; el de la Invencible de Felipe II y 
del bochornoso espectdculo de la corte de Carlos 
II, el Hechizado (consecuencia de la desastrosa 
conducta politica de la casa de Austria de Espafia, 
no salvada por los triunfos militares; de las im- 
previsiones politicas y de la sordera de los diri- 
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gentes hispanos y del fanatismo cerrado de la 
iglesia imperialista y 4vida de dominio y de la 
carnavalada borbénica, culminando en el tragico 

lele Fernando VII, sintesis de abyeccién; de 
ye eo francesa que impuso Luis XIV dici- 
endo “ya no hay mas Pirineos,” y de los actuales 
pretendientes borbénicos al trono de Espafia), 
es inconcebible que una generacién joven pueda 
aceptar una monarquia fatalmente degradante, 
que trataria de imponerle toda la estupidez que 
caracteriza a! periodo franquista hispano y dege- 
neracién del régimen franquista sostenido por 
la baja raza cananea de los negociantes norte- 
americanos. 

Muero con perfecta conciencia de que mi 
obra, a pesar de haberse reconocido en Espaiia, 
no ha sabido utilizarse ni aprovechar su eficacia, 
ya que el teatro es el arte mds directamente 
comunicable con el publico. 

Mi valor como hombre, como escritor de raza 
y como artista, reflejado en toda mi obra en 
general, tiene un tono aparte y es mucho mas 
importante de lo que actualmente parece. 

Si contintia la civilizacién hispdnica, como 
ciudadano y como personalidad ante lo que yo 
entiendo por un hombre, muero desprecid4ndome 
profundamente por estar envuelto en la conducta 
indiferente y perezosa, refugiado en el chiste 
barato y trivial, sin dignidad ni fuerza ni ener- 
gias para formar hombres espafioles incapaces de 
vivir en el carnavalesco régimen del ultimo 
— monérquico espafiol, donde se puede dar 
a inverosimil personalidad de Franco: un dis- 
tinguido coronel de regimento convertido en 
estadista y conductor de un gran pueblo como 
Espafia, deshecho por los mismos espajfioles 
jacarandosos. 

Jacinto Grau 


Thus Grau expresses in characteristic 
forceful language his two most pressing pre- 
occupations of his last years—his animosity 
toward dictatorship and monarchy, and his 
bitterness at watching those far less talent- 
ed than he crowned with laurels and show- 
ered with material success, while he lived 
in relative obscurity. I say relative obscur- 
ity because actually Grau has been ac- 
knowledged by many the world over as an 
outstanding playwright. His plays have 
been produced by such theatrical luminar- 
ies as Luigi Pirandello, Francis de Mio- 
mandre, Charles Dullin, and Karel Capek. 
Angel Valbuena Prat says of him: 


Jacinto Grau (nacido en 1877, en Barcelona) 
es, en el teatro contempordneo, un valor real- 
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mente excepcional. Posee el sentido inteligente 
de los grandes mitos dramaticos y poéticos y 
sabe reanimarlos con un soplo de vida actual. . . 
Su poca representacién en tierras espafiolas se 
debe especialmente a la incapacidad y falta de 
curiosa atencién a lo nuevo de gran parte de 
nuestras compafiias y empresas de teatro, de aqui 
que parte de sus éxitos, como el de El setor de 
Bigmalion, sean de fronteras afuera.* 


Shortly after he had dictated the above 
mentioned declaracién to Julio Imbert who 
was with him constantly in his last mo- 
ments, don Jacinto felt a nostalgia for 
Spain, and said: 

Mi pais es uno de los paises sobre todo en 
ciertas regiones, donde la vida es mas sabrosa. 
Echo profundamente de menos los pinos y el 
mar mediterraneo hispano, ese mar en el que yo 
me he sumergido tantas veces y he visto mudar 
de color en gradaciones de una belleza inolvi- 
dable. Lamento mucho, y me pesa en el alma, 
no volver a esa tierra donde naci, siquiera aunque 
no fuese mas que para vivir un solo dia en ella. 

También echo de menos el acento y la proso- 
dia po aarti hermosura profundidad y clari- 
dad solamente raras veces se han aprovechado a 


fondo.* 

A few days later his ashes were laid to 
rest in the Pantedn de los artistas, in Bue- 
nos Aires, far from the land he loved. 

One of his closest friends and admirers, 
Rafael Alberti, described his feelings in 
the following poem addressed to Herminia 
Pefiaranda, don Jacinto’s widow: 


COPLAS EN LA MUERTE 
DE D. JACINTO GRAU 


iMuerte de los desterrados! 
Hay noches que por la mar 
van y no vienen los barcos. 


Asi ya te nos has ido 
de noche, por una mar 
en donde no ha amanecido. 


3. 
De noche, pero llevando 
una luz, que aunque es de noche, 
la noche est4 iluminando. 


jQué pena en la lejania! 
Hay una alcoba sin nadie 
con una cama vacia. 


Porque debiste expirar 
en esa cama hoy vacia 
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del otro lado de] mar. 


Porque tu debiste ver, 
antes de no ver nada, 
el sol del amanecer. 


Muerte de los desterrados! 
su tierra, en el coraz6n, 
bajo los ojos cerrados. 


jPobre tierra desgarrada, 
con sus caminos vedados 
a tus ultimas pisadas. 


¢Qué queréis? Espafia es dura. 
Pero bajo su corteza 
hay una flor que perdura. 


10. 
Flor de lumbre, flor tan fuerte 
que si no rompe la vida 
puede abrir hasta la muerte. 


ll. 
Muerte de los desterrados! 
Vive la luz, aunque tenga 
todo el pecho 


Mirala arder en el viento! 
Mira cémo lleva el mar 
a la otra orilla su aliento. 


jCantemos! No hay que llorar. 
Rafael Alberti* 
Don Jacinto died as he had lived, a rebel 
and an individualist to the last, uncom- 
promising in his principles—an attitude 
which led him to produce works of distin- 
guished literary and dramatic value but of 
small commercial appeal. His own high 
opinion of himself was supported by many 
admirers the world over, and as has hap 
pened to many great men, only the per- 
spective of time will accord him his right- 
ful niche in the history of world culture. 


GIuLiANo 


NOTES 

1Heraldo de Asturias, Buenos Aires, August 
1958; Seftor Imbert felt the declaracién by Grau 
should be reprinted in the United States and 
graciously sent the writer a copy of it. 

2 Historia de la literatura espanola, (Barcelona 
1946), vol. 1, p. 823; 1953 ed., vol. m1, p. 423. 
3 Letter to the writer from Julio Imbert, Buenos 
Aires, August 5, 1959. 

4 Published in the newspaper Propésitos, Buenos 
Aires, August 20, 1958. 
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A BLEND OF THE UTILE WITH THE DULCI 


I should like to follow up on Gerard 
Flynn's Letter to the Editor in the March, 
1960, issue of Hispania (“Yes You Do 
Have Cervantes But What Else Is There”). 
Perhaps the suggestions he makes concern- 
ing reading materials in Spanish will lead 
to a better understanding of Spanish litera- 
ture among those critical of it. However, it 
is well to consider a number of the histori- 
cal and cultural reasons for the feeling that 
Spain is primarily a one-book country, that 
Spanish is an inferior language, and that 
anyone who aspires to be truly cultured 
wouldn’t be found dead with a Spanish 
book in his hand. 

Historically, Spain has been the enemy 
of the countries which have heavily influ- 
enced the basic political and cultural orien- 
tation of the United States—England and 
France. For many Americans, the defeat of 
the Armada is a watershed between feudal- 
ism (Spain) and modernism (England); 
and the eighteenth century Enlightenment 
establishes France as the beacon of intel- 
lectual freedom and reason, while Spain 
continues to slumber in obscurantism. The 
expansion of the United States in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries 
has, as a matter of fact, been largely 
at the expense of Spain or nations of the 
Hispanic world (the Louisiana Purchase, 
the Mexican War, the Spanish-American 
War, the acquisition of Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines, the Cuban protectorate, 
Guantanamo Naval Base, Panama Canal, 
“interventions wholesale,” etc.). Coupled 
with the political and military struggle in- 
volving Spain with England, France, and 
the United States was the Catholic-Protes- 
tant tension. The English Liberal Revolu- 
tion dates from 1688, in a move to depose 
King James II, a Catholic, who sought to 
be an absolute ruler and to restore the 
Catholic Church in England. And it is 
well to recall that the Letter Concerning 
Toleration by John Locke, whose ideas so 
thoroughly permeate the American Dec- 
laration of Independence, and who is oft- 
en considered to be the principal source of 
English religious and political liberalism, 
specifically did not favor toleration of Cath- 


olics or atheists. Spain has been identified, 
in the minds of many, with Catholic reac- 
tion as England has been associated with 
Protestant liberalism. Histories of Europe- 
an liberalism (e.g., the standard work of 
Ruggiero) pay little or no attention to 
Spain, and, in part, this is understandable, 
since Spain, as Trend admits, did not 
have a normal European nineteenth cen- 
tury. And, of course, the Black Legend 
compounded of the Inquisition, expulsion 
of the Jews, treatment of the Indians in 
the New World, and bullfighting continues 
to be part of Western liberal culture, hav- 
ing been given, in some of its elements, a 
strong assist by French Romantics. Many 
seem to have forgotten that the Inquisition 
did not originate in Spain but in France, 
that pernicious though it was, in retrospect 
it appears to be child’s play in comparison 
with the activities of the Germans under 
Hitler, and that the Spaniards, despite evi- 
dences of cruelty in the New World, in- 
termarried with Indians, while the Anglo- 
Saxons in North America obliterated the 
great majority of the Indians, sending the 
survivors off into “reservations.” 

If Spain is considered by some of our 
colleagues in other language departments 
Gincluding English) as a one-book coun- 
try, part of the reason is the enormous 
prestige of that book. I dare say that our 
colleagues would be hard put to name a 
book produced by the Jews outside of the 
Bible. The result is that the Spaniards and 
the Jews are the people of The Book, and 
the parallel is not altogether inexact, since 
next to the Bible, as Adams reports, the 
Quijote has been the world’s most fre- 
quently published book. 

There is another aspect to the one-book 
view. Brenan suggests that Spanish litera- 
ture travels badly, and that few Spanish 
books have gained general currency be- 
yond their language frontiers. He cites 
Cervantes as an exception, pointing out 
that he has been translated into more than 
fifty different languages and into English 
alone some eight or nine times. Compare 
with this the fact that the first English 
translation of the Celestina appeared 132 
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years after the Spanish original (James 
Mabbe’s in 1631), and the second English 
translation of the same work appeared 324 
years after the first (Lesley Simpson’s in 
1955). If Brenan is right in thinking that 
Spanish lyric poetry has no rival in Eu 
rope except English, then we have here a 
genre whose excellence might change some 
minds about the poverty of Spanish litera- 
ture, but unfortunately, lyric poetry doesn’t 
come out too well in translation. The same 
may be said of verse-drama. Tirso’s El bur- 
lador de Sevilla is a much better play than 
Moliére’s Don Juan, but the Molidre pla 

is widely known in the Western world, 
while the play of Tirso didn’t find an Eng- 
lish translator until 1923. Then there is 
the common assertion, even by such friend- 
ly critics of Spanish letters as Madariaga 
and Brenan, that Spain, after the death of 
Calderén, entered upon a long sleep of 
some two hundred years. Since the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries are for 
England, France, and Germany rich peri- 
ods in belles lettres and ideas, and the bulk 
of our existence as a nation is contained in 
these two centuries, one can readily see 
why so many of our colleagues tend to 
write off Spain as a major Western cul- 
tural influence. Add to this the fact that 
the academic mind, not unlike the unlet- 
tered mind, is not above thinking in clichés, 
and that the French have contributed more 
than a fair share of them, especially with 
regard to Spain (“Africa begins in the 
Pyrenees” and “The only one of their 
books that was any good was the one that 
said the others weren’t any good,” to cite a 
couple). And, if more evidence were 
needed of the paucity of Spanish classics, 
just look at anybody's list of the One 
Hundred Best Books (such lists, like so 
many dictionaries and textbooks, bear a 
startling resemblance to their predecessors). 
Cervantes is, of course, on all of them. 
But what other Spanish author or work? 
Juan Ruiz’s Libro de Buen Amor (there is 
Chaucer)? The Celestina or Lazarillo de 
Tormes (there aren’t any novels before the 
seventeenth century—that is, if your frame 
of reference is English literature)? Lope de 
Vega’s Fuenteovejuna or Calderén’s La vida 
es suefio (there is room for Moliére)? 
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Galdés’s Fortunata y Jacinta or any one of 
several of his pore (the nineteenth cen- 
tury is already well represented—Dickens’ 
David Copperfield, Victor Hugo's Les 
Misérables, Balzac’s Pére Goriot, Tolstoy's 
War and Peace, and Dostoievsky’s The 
Brothers Karamazov)? The need clearly is 
for more good English translations of fine 
Spanish works, especially prose works, 
which suffer less in the garb of another 
language than does poetry (As a starter, 
see the list in my “Hispanic Literature 
and Civilization in English Translation,” 
in the December 1959 Hispania.) 

When we examine the raison d’étre and 
history of French, German, and Spanish in 
our curriculum, we encounter another rea- 
son for the traditionally educated humanist’s 
disdain of Spanish. While French and 
German based their claim upon cultural 
reasons, and French in particular, like 
Latin, achieved the status of an emblem of 
culture, Spanish proved to be a maverick 
by injecting the note of practicality and by 
directing our gaze not only to Europe, but 
even more emphatically, to Latin America, 
an area which many of our colleagues re- 
garded as a colorful land of Indians and 
revolutions, but certainly not one with a 
literature. So that if Spain was a country 
which produced one book, Spanish America 
was a land where nobody read and nobody 
wrote. If one learned to read French, he 
might become acquainted with some liter- 
ary masterpieces in their original tongue. 
If he read German, he could read works of 
a literary, philosophical, or scientific nature. 
But if he studied Spanish, he could, at 
little expense, go south of the border and 
actually speak with people who spoke no 
other language, and more than that, he 
might even make a living in a bank or ex- 
port house. This was sheer heresy! 

Spanish teachers (or at least a number of 
them) are not wholly free from blame for 
the fact that many of our colleagues know 
so little about Spanish literature or have so 
little regard for it. In our zeal to expand our 
enrollments, perhaps we have stressed dis- 
proportionately the vocational and good 
neighborly aspects, while teachers of other 
well-established languages sought to main- 
tain or expand their student following by a 
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continued reliance upon snob appeal. Per- 
haps we should emphasize the importance 
of an acquaintance with Spanish literary 
masterpieces as one of the major reasons 
for the study of Spanish. But then back 
comes President Eisenhower from his re- 
cent good-will trip to South America, and 
in a nation-wide radio and TV address 
urges millions of Americans to learn to 
speak Spanish and Portuguese. So we're 
back where we started. 

And what of the Language Development 
Program of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act? The purposes and emphases of 
that program are enough to give apoplexy 
to our literary and cultural ethnocentrists: 
audio-lingual approach; applied linguistics; 
language laboratory; the culture of the 
country (culture in the sociological and 
anthropological senses as well as the tradi- 
tional humanistic); special attention to 
languages classified as critical, such as Por- 
tuguese and Russian. Speaking of the latter 
language, the current boom in enrollments, 
it seems fairly clear, is not traceable to any 
sudden resurgence of interest in Tolstoy. 

The motives for the study of Spanish in 
this country can perhaps be best described 
as a blend of the useful with the sweet, the 
practical with the cultural. To the degree 
that we stress the practical, we may appear 
to underplay the cultural, and to that ex- 
tent our colleagues in other languages may 
rightly wonder if we do not tacitly agree 
with their views of Spanish literature. We 
cannot dismiss them as ignoramuses, even 
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if some of them appear to approach lan- 

uage study in the space age with the 
inguistic orientation of the Congress 
of Vienna. And it is not enough to 
say that efforts on the part of some 
teachers of French, or German, or Eng- 
lish to discredit Spanish literature are 
merely a cover for insecurity in the 
face of declining enrollments every time 
Spanish enrollments go up as a result of 
successive discoveries of the New World 
by our President and State Department. 

Spanish, to a degree perhaps more than 
French and German, straddles both the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences. And 
I think we must confess that the course of 
Spanish literature does present a picture of 
peaks and depressions in contrast to the 
more even development of say, French 
literature. Fitzmaurice-Kelly pointed that 
out a long time ago. 

It is well that we understand the reasons 
for the jibes at Spanish literature. And it 
is well that we Spanish teachers do what 
we can to correct such impressions. But it 
is important to bear in mind that language 
teachers, whether they profess French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, English, or whatever, are not 
contributing to intellectual liberation, in- 
ternational understanding, or any cultural 
development worthy of the name, by sub- 
stituting one brand of chauvinism for an- 
other. Stale clichés parading as considered 
value-judgments have no place in our in- 
tellectual life. 


Oberlin College Norman P. Sacks 


OPOSICIONES A CATEDRAS—MADRID, 1959 


Of momentous import to numerous 
teachers in Spain was the holding this year 
of national public examinations for vacant 
secondary school cdtedras of Spanish lan- 
guage and literature. Five years had passed 
since the last such examinations. Merely 
ten positions were available, but so now 
was the opportunity to compete for them. 
The criteria for selection to Spain’s elite 
corps of secondary school teachers presents 
a moi contrast to requirements for U.S. 
teachers; it also involves the anguish and 


drama of individuals. 

Probably not all American teachers of 
Spanish language and literature fully ap- 
preciate the situation of their colleagues in 
Spain,’ and particularly the system of 
oposiciones and catedras there. This system 
is equally applicable to university teachers,” 
or whom examinations were unfortunately 
not held this year. The present observer, 
discovering old friends among the judges 
and contestants, found himself unexpec- 
tedly concerned with the 1959 oposiciones. 
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His attendance and interest became increas- 
ingly more commendable as the two-months- 
long sessions wore on. It is hoped that this 
report of them, on-the-spot and largely be- 
hind-the-scenes, may be of interest to others 
in the Spanish field. 

The oposiciones, of course, are public 
competitive opposition’) examinations 
convoked by the Ministry of National Edu- 
cation for the purpose of appointing the 
best possible teachers and scholars to va- 
cated catedras. The catedras (‘cathedras’) 
are the posts, seats, ‘chairs’ from which the 
catedraticos “pontificate” and direct their 
particular discipline at an authorized insti- 
tution. Most public offices in Spain are 
filled by this formal system of oposiciones, 
comparable to the Civil Service Examina- 
tions of other countries. Like the French 
Agrégations, the Spanish oposiciones a 
catedras are a time-honored method that 
efficiently secures maximum quality in all 
fields of teaching. 

There are fairly specific laws regulating 
the qualifications of candidates and the 
execution of examinations. Candidates must 
be Spanish, twenty-one years of age or 
more, have at least the Licenciate in Phi- 
losophy and Letters (approximately com- 
parable or superior to the M.A.), have 
spent two years teaching or at recognized 
research (in the C.S.I.C), pay fees total- 
ing 105 pesetas, obtain a Certificado de 
Adhesién (Spanish Loyalty Oath), and 
present innumerable miscellaneous docu- 
ments such as medical certificate, proof of 
negative police record, etc.* Applications to- 
gether with documents are required to be 
submitted within thirty days of the Con- 
vocation in the Boletin Oficial del Estado; 
a list of accepted candidates is published a 
short time later. Within a year of the Con- 
vocation, the list of questions (cuestionario ) 
from which the first three ejercicios will be 
drawn must have been prepared by the 
judges and distributed to admitted candi- 
dates.’ The number of these questions can 
in no case be less than a hundred; in 1959 
there were in fact 142, covering a wide 
range of linguistic, philological and literary 
subjects.° The first examination is given 
exactly twenty days after the distribution 
of the cuestionario. 
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Altogether there are six “exercises”; this 
year, in Spanish language and literature, 
the written parts were administered at the 
University and the oral parts at the Con- 
sejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas 
(Duque de Medinaceli 4). The first is a 
four-hour written examination on two 
“themes” drawn from the cuestionario—one 
candidate, at random, is asked to reach into 
the sphere-like “urn” for the bolas contain- 
ing the subjects on which all will immedi- 
ately begin to write. The individuals will 
afterwards read their essays before the tri- 
bunal in public session. The second exer- 
cise consists of each candidate’s drawing 
six themes from the urn, selecting three 
of them on the spot, sitting at a table in 
view of the tribunal for a half hour to pre- 
pare an outline, and finally speaking ex- 
temporaneously for one hour on his sub- 
ects. The third exercise is commonly 
ie as La encerrona because the candi- 
date, after choosing one theme out of three 
that he draws, is literally “locked up” for 
from three to six hours to develop his sub- 
ject with the aid of as many books and 
notes as he wishes and by sending the 
bedel (a sort of attendant-messenger-door- 
man, ‘beadle’) out to the nearby Ateneo 
library for any additional materials. Along 
with his one-hour talk, the candidate must 
deliver to the tribunal a critical bibliogra- 
phy of sources utilized. 

The other three exercises are of a more 
pedagogical order. The fourth one is an 
oral exposition, lasting between a half hour 
and an hour, of a “concept and methodol- 
ogy of the discipline, with analysis and dis- 
cussion of the pedagogical thesis and_pro- 
gram previously submitted to the tribunal.” 
These theses averaged around a hundred 

ages. The fifth exercise is a one-hour oral 
‘explication” of a lesson selected from 
three drawn by lot, allowing a “locking-up” 
with materials for an established time. The 
sixth exercise, like the first, is written and 
later read before the tribunal. Following a 
provision of the laws (Article 28), the 
judges in fact decided to administer this 
one first. It was a “practical exercise” of 
analysis—phonetic, morphological, syntacti- 
cal, metric and stylistic. So much for the 
oposiciones themselves. 
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A hundred and thirty-two candidates, 
opositores, were admitted by the Ministry 
of Education as eligible to compete in the 
1959 contest, by virtue of having met the 
requirements already outlined.’ On receipt 
of the cuestionario, however, with the op- 
portunity to appraise the extent of their 
preparation as well as the field of competi- 
tors, some eighty-four decided to withdraw 
their candidacy to await more propitious 
circumstances. Although the original appli- 
cants were composed of approximately 60 
per cent women and 40 per cent men, the 
percentage relationship of the forty-eight 
that actually participated was reversed. Of 
the ten ultimately selected, two were wom- 
en and eight men, all had the Licentiate 
and seven held also the doctorate, many 
had published considerably, all were over 
thirty years of age, four were married and 
had families, two had unsuccessfully com- 
peted in previous oposiciones, and each 
was already a teacher in the capacity of 
adjunto (associate) or ayudante (assist- 
ant). Needless to say, the performance of 
the candidates was inspiring; their scholar- 
ly preparation and oral persuasiveness 
would doubtless have commanded emula- 
tion from a majority of American Ph.D. 
candidates. 

The process of elimination was effected 
Pe « , by vote of the tribunal after 
each exercise: 34 candidates remained after 
the first examination, 24 after the second, 
15 after the third, 14 after the fourth, and 
11 after the fifth. At the same time, they 
were passed either “by unanimity” or “by 
majority,” which usually affected their 
chances on subsequent exercises. Too many 
majority ratings, although better than elim- 
ination, were not coveted. The one and 
only person who passed the fifth exercise 
by majority distinguished clearly enough 
the handwriting on the wall when he 
counted the eleven posted names author- 
ized for the final session. 

Members of the tribunal are appointed 
and announced as early as possible after 
the list of admitted candidates has been 
published. The law designates five judges, 
as follows: tribunal president freely chosen 
by the Ministry of Education from among 
members of the Consejo Superior de In- 
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vestigaciones Cientificas, Consejo Nacional 
de Educacién or Instituto de Espafia, or 
from among university catedraticos in the 
discipline of the convoked oposicidn; 
another member who is specifically a uni- 
versity catedratico in the discipline, also ap- 
pointed by the Ministry; three members 
who are Instituto (secondary school) cate- 
draticos, automatically assigned on a rota- 
tion basis from the official register (esca- 
lafon de catedrdticos numerarios).* The 
judges so selected were of course highly 
competent and scholarly men.® On the hu- 
man side, they became ever more person- 
ally involved in the oposiciones. i was 
common to discuss among themselves the 
lives and problems of the people on whom 
they were having to pass sentence. Some 
had been their own students or even fel- 
low students at one time. The weight of 
professional responsibility produced crises 
of conscience that were often excruciating. 
One judge confided to me that his nights 
were plagued by constant insomnia. 

There was ample reason for such emo- 
tional involvement. Two days before the 
beginning of the fourth exercise, for ex- 
ample, a member of the tribunal suffered 
the personal tragedy of his wife's death. 
Among the condolences was one from a 
woman in Barcelona who had been a can- 
didate eliminated scarcely two weeks be- 
fore. This woman, with heroic sincerity, 
was offering to take into her home one of 
the four small children of the widowed pro- 
fessor. The heroic thing about it, in addi- 
tion to overcoming her still-fresh disap- 
pointment, was that she had seven children 
of her own. More facts then came to light. 
She had been on the verge of having . vl 
seventh child throughout the oposiciones 
and had, in fact, arranged with a friend in 
the audience to summon a taxi for the hos- 
pital trip on a given sign. Her need for 
the catedra was considerable; besides run- 
ning her household, she commuted daily to 
a nearby city where she had a full-time 
job as adjunto. 

Other behind-the-scenes tragedies 
abounded. A well-known professor in Ma- 
drid phoned a friend on the tribunal one 
day to ask why a particular candidate had 
been rejected. The judge was understand- 
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ably dismayed on hearing that the candi- 
date’s apparent weakness was an obvious 
result of her father’s having committed sui- 
cide not too long before. In another in- 
stance, a judge found an eliminated man 
of forty-five crying. The latter did not 
have enough money for his trip home, 
where he lived in one room with wife and 
five small children. The judge gave him 
money and personally saw him off. Little 
by little, the drama of the oposiciones drew 
judges and the judged together into an in- 
terlocking salntlendite of intense human 
feelings—a sort of dance of death with the 
spectral awareness that irremediably only 
ten candidates could remain. 

The fourth exercise produced a single 
rejection, which was touching because her 
whole family had travelled to Madrid to 
await the results all afternoon in the Con- 
sejo lobby. The bedel came down to post 
the list, and, as usual, candidates and 
their families and friends pressed around. 
Being among them, one could not help 
finding the many comments interesting and 
moving. But even before the list was out, 
the bedel had passed on to the opositores 
the remarks overheard from the tribunal 
discussions. All called this individual by 
his first name and granted him a principal 
role in the drama that had cast them to- 
gether. Here the bedel was “somebody,” 
worthy of attention and perhaps an eventu- 
al gratuity. 

The sixth and final exercise over, to- 
gether with the tribunal’s secret delibera- 
tions, all that remained was the voting 
ceremony. It is a formal occasion, attended 
by many interested spectators, the judges 
seated on stage, the surviving candidates 
watching expectantly from first-row posi- 
tions. As names are read, judges bob up 
and down in rapid succession to emit a 
staccato “yes” or “no,” sometimes against 
a background of hushed “ahs” from the 
audience. The list in preferential order al- 
lows top candidates to select the posts of 
their choice. The next evening (April 25), 
the new catedraticos followed tradition by 
hosting the judges at a festive dinner par- 


The prerogatives of catedrdticos are num- 
erous and unique in Spain. As an elite 


teaching group selected in open competi- 
tion, they enjoy an independent and re- 
spected position among Spaniards. The of- 
ficial register currently lists 793 for the en- 
tire nation, in all disciplines, and only 92 
in Spanish Language and Literature.’® The 
number will be doubled over the next ten 
years, though, which is good news not only 
for teachers but also for those who recog- 
nize the country’s educational needs. Oposi- 
ciones are already being convoked to fill a 
hundred new cdtedras in 1960, ten of them 
in Spanish language and literature. Anoth- 
er right that accrues to the catedrdtico is 
that he need not be tied forever to his ori- 
ginally assigned post, because there are fre- 
quent concursos de traslado—usually alter- 
nating with the oposiciones—wherein he 
may compete on the basis of merit for 
transfer to a vacant post elsewhere. 

Catedra pay is not significant: base sal- 
ary at the beginning fifth category is 
30,960 pesetas per year plus bonus “gratifica- 
tion” 10,000; at the first category level 
it is 40,000 salary plus 12,000 bonus." But 
these amounts merely represent the state’s 
subsidy of the catedrdtico. His chief in- 
come derives from the opportunities of his 
high position: through the teaching of 
classes over the minimum two or three 
hours per week, research subvention, lec- 
tures, publications, etc. Actually, a catedra- 
tico generally enjoys a fairly respectable 
financial status in Spain (and is expected 
by society to show it). 

The candidates who have not succeeded 
in these oposiciones must return to their 
regular jobs as adjuntos or ayudantes. For- 
tunately, the law provides that they will 
not forfeit their salaries during the period 
that they participate in the contest. The 
adjuntos, moreover, are a nonetheless im- 
portant and respected teaching group, hav- 
ing also won their positions by oposiciones. 

ere are some 898 of them in Spain, earn- 
ing yearly salaries of 18,600 pesetas plus 
bonus of 6,750 (sixth category) up to sal- 
ary 26,520, bonus 8,000 Chrse category ).'* 
Obviously their positions do not have the 
advantages of the cdtedras, and they are 
usually ot le: with the hardest work in 
an institution Cif not all of it, as frequently 
happens during extended absences of the 
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catedratico in charge). Theoretically, the 
adjuntos are the future catedrdticos of the 
nation, serving an apprenticeship and pro- 
viding a ready source to be tapped as needs 
for the higher post arise. But the needs are 
too limited, and the adjuntos are people 
who must also live. Their economic situa- 
tion is basically precarious. 

In effect, the underlying tragedy for 
Spanish teachers is the socio-cultural com- 
pulsion that discourages them from en- 

aging in other, inferior occupations. 
is an honored profession—more 
so than in the United States—and it is not 
easy to sacrifice personal dignity merely for 
the sake of economic comfort. In the case 
of single women, even though financial 
concern may be minimal, the fact that they 
have generally committed themselves to 
the profession in lieu of marriage makes it 
an especially serious calling for them. UI- 
timately, a teacher finds true fulfillment 
only in the cdtedra, but to become one of 
the chosen he must prove himself in the 
anguish and striving of the oposiciones. 

There is much to recommend the Span- 
ish institutions of oposiciones and cétedras. 
Perhaps they would not quite fit in the 
present scheme of American education, 
which bravely clings to the philosophy of 
decentralization and non-authoritarianism, 
but they could serve as an example some- 
day to devise the means for insuring great- 
er quality among U.S. Spanish teachers. 
Beyond that, American teachers visiting 
Spain—as all teachers of Spanish should— 
will find a rewarding experience and sin- 
cere welcome at the public oposiciones. 
Above all, it should not be forgotten that 
Spain’s educational system is a vital aspect 

the country’s culture and that it conse- 

uently merits the particular attention of 

.S. Spanish teachers and students. 


Winston A. Reyno.ps 
Univ. of California, Sta. Barbara 
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NOTES 


1]t might justifiably be argued that a more valid 
comparison of Spanish teachers in the U.S 
should be made with English teachers in Spain 
(who, incidentally, must also conform to the 
oposicién and catedra regulations ). 
2 Cf. Legislacidn sobre oposiciones a catedras de 
universidad (Madrid: Ministerio de Educacién 
Nacional, 1956). 
3 B.O. del E., Feb. 14, 1958. A copy was gra- 
ciously provided by D. Juan Garrido Martin, 
Jefe de la Seccién de Universidades, Ministerio 
de Educacién Nacional. 
4 Thid. 
5 For regulations governing the exercises, as de- 
scribed here and throughout most of the following 
two paragraphs, see extract printed in Ensefianza 
Media, Nos. 29-32 (Nov.-Dec., 1958), pp. 50- 
52. Issues of this journal that are cited were 
obtained through the generosity of its director, 
D. Dacio Rodriguez Lesmes, and his staff. 
6 The complete list of questions is reproduced in 
Enseftianza Media, Nos. 44-45 (July-Aug., 1959), 
pp. 1049-1051. 
7 Most of the information in this paragraph was 
kindly supplied by the secretary of the tribunal, 
Prof. Alberto Sanchez. 
8 B.O. del E., Feb. 14, 1958. 
® They were, respectively: Profs. Rafael de 
Balbin L., University of Madrid; Manuel Alvar 
L., University of Granada; Guillermo Diaz- 
Plaja, “Jaime Balmes” Institute of Barcelona; 
Manuel Vergés, also of Barcelona; Alberto San- 
chez S., “Cervantes” Institute of Madrid. 
10 “Escalafon de caterdraticos numerarios de in- 
stitutos nacionales de ensefianza media,” published 
in Boletin Official del Ministerio de Educacion 
Nacional, x, No. 20 (March 9, 1959), pp. 506- 
539. At the university level, there are 691 
catedraticos total and 32 in Spanish Language 
and Literature, as listed in the Escalafén de cate- 
draticos numerarios de wuniversidad (Madrid: 
= General de Ensefianza Universitaria, 
958). 
11 “Escalafén” cited at beginning of n. 10. At 
present —— of 60 ptas. to $1, this means 
a yearly total of $683 for 5th category and $867 
for Ist category. A similar conversion of uni- 
versity salaries gives lowest $639 to highest 
$1,226. 
12 Escalafén de profesores adjuntos numerarios 
de institutos nacionales ensefanza media 
oo Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE: OFFICERS FOR 1961 


The Nominating Committee presents 
the slate of Officers and Executive Coun- 
cil members for 1961, listed below with 
biographical data. The Secretary will dis- 
tribute the ballot with the dues cards in 
October. 

Nicholson B. Adams 
Agnes M. Brady 

Roberta King 

Margit W. MacRae 
William H. Shoemaker 
Agatha Cavallo, Chairman 


President 


Vicror R. B. Oerscuiacer, Florida State 
Univ. Member since 1937. Executive 
Council, 1954-56, Membership Commit- 
tee, AATSP Coordinator for Florida. 
Member Wisconsin, Galvez, Los Angeles, 
Florida Chapters. B.A. 1931, Beloit Coll., 
M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Univ. of Wis- 
consin. Other graduate work: Universidad 
de Madrid, 1950. Research grants 1937, 
1940, 1947, 1950, 1952, 1954, 1959. Ca- 
reer: Univ. of Wisconsin, 1937-46; New- 
comb Coll. of Tulane Univ., 1946-51; 
Univ. of Southern California, 1951-53 
(Acting head, 1951); Florida State Univ., 
1953—. Professor and head of Dept. of For- 
eign Languages. Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Eta 
Sigma, Phi Sigma Iota, Sigma Delta Pi, 
Delta Sigma Rho, Pi Delta Phi. MLA, 
NFMLTA, SCAMLA, SAMLA, Renais- 
sance Society of America, Philological So- 
ciety (Tulane), AAUP. Listed in Who's 
Who in the South and Southwest, Who's 
Who in American Education, Who Knows 
Who and What, Who's Who among Amer- 
ica’s Young Men, Directory of American 
Scholars, Leaders in the Humanities, Dic- 
tionary of Spanish Literature. Consultant 
for Encyclopedia Britannica’s World Lan- 
guage Dictionary. Author: Medieval Span- 
ish Word List CUniv. of Wis., 1940), 
‘Poema del Cid’ in Verse and Prose (1948), 
Alfonso el Sabio’s General Estoria, Segun- 
da Parte, Vol. 1 (Madrid, 1957), Vol. 
Cin press). Editor: Comparative Linguis- 


tics Newsletter (1954), FSU Polyglot 


(1954—), Florida FL Newsletter (1956—). 
Articles and reviews in Hispania, ML], 
Revista de Filologia Espanola, Romance 
Philology, FSU Latin Bulletin, and other 
journals. Papers read, section chairman, 
member of committees local, regional and 
national meetings AATSP, MLA, SAMLA, 
SCAMLA. 


Ricuarp L. PrepMore, Duke Univ. Mem- 
ber since 1941. Member North Carolina 
Chapter. B.A. 1933, M.A. 1935, Rutgers 
Univ., D.M.L. 1941, Middlebury Coll. 
Other graduate work: Universidad de Ma- 
drid and Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 
Columbia Univ. Career: teaching fellow, 
Rutgers Univ. 1933-35; teacher, Port 
Washington H.S., N.Y., 1936-37; Rutgers 
Univ., 1937-50 (chairman Dept. of Ro 
mance Languages 1942-50), Duke Univ., 
1950—. Professor of Romance Languages 
and Director of Graduate Studies in Ro- 
mance Languages. Other experience: Fel- 
low, Rockefeller Foundation, research in 
Guatemala, 1942-43; Director, Middlebury 
Spanish School in Spain, 1956-57 MLA, 
SAMLA, AAUP, Phi Beta Kappa. Listed 
in Who's Who in the South and South- 
west. Author: An Index to Don Quijote 
(New Brunswick, 1938); Topical Spanish 
Review Grammar (N.Y. 1954); El mundo 
del Quijote (Madrid, 1958). Editor: Inci- 
dents of Travel in Central America, Chi- 
apas, and Yucatan (1949, 1956). Numer- 
ous articles and reviews in Hispania, His- 
panic Review, PMLA, Anales cervantinos, 
Revista de Filologia Hispanica, Nueva Re- 
vista de Filologia Hispanica, Romanic Re- 
view, South Atlantic Quarterly. Papers at 
various language meetings. 


Third Vice-President 


Eprru Marion ALLEN, Arsenal Technical 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. Member 
since 1944. Member and past president In- 
diana Chapter, and secretary-treasurer since 
1951. A.B. 1922, B.S. in Ed. 1923, A.M. 
1928 Univ. of Missouri. Career: Central 
H.S., Cape Girardeau, Mo., 1922-23; Boon- 
ville H.S., Mo., 1923-24 (head English 
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Dept.); Miss. State Coll. for Women, Col- 
umbus, 1924-25; Hardin Jr. Coll., Mexico, 
Mo., 1925-28 (head, Language Dept.); Ar- 
senal Technical H.S., 1928—. Head, For- 
eign Lang. Dept. MLA, CSMLTA, 
IFLTA (vice-president, 1954-55), ISTA 
Cgc Modern Lang. section, 1944), 
EA, Indianapolis Ed. Assoc. Co-author 
(with Turk): El espanol al dia, Books 1 
and u (Boston, 1949, 1950; 2nd ed. 1956). 
Papers at various language meetings. 


Lyp1a Hoim, Glenbrook High School, 
Northbrook, Ill. Member since 1948. Past 
member, vice-president, and secretary Cen- 
tral Ohio Chapter, member and current re- 
cording secretary Chicago Area Chapter. 
B.A., Sioux Falls Coll., M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 
1947, Univ. of Iowa. Other graduate work: 
Univ. of Chicago, Univ. of Minn. Career: 


High school teaching and principal; Supt. 
of 


hools, De Smet, S. Dak.; Colegio Bau- 
tista, Managua, Nicaragua; Univ. of Wyo- 
ming, 1944-46; Bucknell Univ., 1947-48; 
Denison Univ., 1948-53; Eastern Wash- 
ington Coll. of Ed., 1953-55 (Dean of 
Women); Glenbrook H.S., 1955—. Chair- 


man, Foreign Language Dept. MLA, 
CSMLTA, NEA, ILMTA (chairman, 
Spanish section, 1957), IEA, Sigma Delta 
Pi, Phi Sigma lota, Kappa Delta Pi. Lec- 
turer on foreign language laboratory tech- 
niques in NDEA 


Executive Council 


Manuet H. Guerra, Spanish Instructor 
and FL Consultant, KQED-TV, San Fran- 
cisco. Member since 1951. Past president 
Western New York Chapter, member and 
past president Northern California Cha 

ter. Phoenix Coll., Phoenix, Ariz.; BA. 
1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, Univ. of 
Michigan. Other graduate work: Univ. of 
California, Berkeley, National Univ. of 
Mexico. Career: ile interpreter and 
Spanish instructor USAF, 1943-45; Teach- 
ing fellow, Univ. of Michigan, 1947-49; 
Eastern Michigan Coll., 1949-50; State 
Univ. Teachers Coll., Buffalo, N.Y., 1950- 
55; Univ. of Rochester, 1956-57; New 
Paltz State Coll., N.Y., 1957-58; head, For- 
eign Lang. Dept., Foothill Coll., Mt. View, 
Calif., 1958-59. KQED-TV, San Francisco, 
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1958—. MLA, AAUP, Sigma Delta Pi, 
Alpha Mu Gamma, Phi Sigma lota, FL 
Assoc. of Northern Calif., Calif. Teachers 
Assoc. Member MLA Advisory Committee 
for Spanish Curriculum, grades 3-5; chair- 
man, Scholarship Committee, Mexican- 
American Assoc. of Northern Calif. Listed 
in Who's Who in American Education and 
Directory of American Scholars. Author: 
Fun to Learn about Latin America (FL-TV 
Spanish booklet, WBEN-TV, Buffalo), Sa- 
ludos amigos (LP recording for children, 
KQED), biographical study of Jaime 
Nufo. Articles in Hispania, ML], Books 
Abroad, California Journal of Secondary 
Education, CTA Journal. Papers, chairman 
of sessions at AATSP and MLA meetings. 


He en M. Kwaptz, Seattle Public Schools, 
Washington. Member since 1952. Member 
Puget Sound Chapter. B.A. 1931, Univ. 
of Washington. Graduate work: Seattle 
Univ.; fellowship, Institute of Latin-Ameri- 
can Studies, Univ. of Texas; Fellowship, 
Fund for Advancement of Education, 1944- 
45. Career: Teacher in various secondary 
schools, 1931-42; Counsellor, Port Orchard 
Public Schools, 1942-50; teacher and coun- 
sellor, Seattle Public Schools, 1958—. 
Member regional and local professional or- 
ganizations, Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Kappa 
Gamma. Co-author: Children of the Ameri- 
cas, Spanish series (San Francisco, 1958). 
Articles in Hispania, Washington Educ. 
Assoc. Journal, Journal for National Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Papers at lan- 
guage meetings. 

Renato I. Rosarpo, Univ. of Arizona. 
Born in Miniatitlan, Veracruz, Mexico. 
Past secretary Illinois Chapter, past presi- 
dent Wisconsin Chapter, member Arizona 
Chapter. AATSP coordinator in Arizona. 
B.A. 1936, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1942, Univ. 
of Illinois. Career: (Asst. and instructor) 
Univ. of IIl., 1936-45; Univ. of Wis., 1945- 
55; Univ. of Arizona, 1955—. Professor and 
Head, Dept. of Romance Languages. Oth- 
er experience: Visiting professor, summer 
sessions, Univ. of Minn., Univ. of N. 
Mex., UCLA Guadalajara Summer School, 
Co-Director, Guadalajara Summer School. 
MLA, Arizona FL Assoc. (past president), 
Instituto Internacional de Literatura Ibero- 
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americana, Asociacién de Escritores y Ar- 
tistas Americanos, Rocky Mountain Coun- 
cil for Latin American Studies (Exec. 
Council), Pacific Council for Latin Ameri- 
can Studies (member Governing Board), 
Arizona-Mexico West Coast Trade Com- 
mission (Exec. Council). Honorary mem- 
ber of Sociedad Benj. Franklin of Parral, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. Author: Flores de 
Baria Poesia (Mexico, 1952). Editor for 
Mexico of Amigos. Listed in The American 
Scholar. Articles in Hispania, Revista Ibero- 
americana; ML], Letras de México, Amigos, 


Abside, Revista Nacional de Cultura, 


Repertorio Americano, América, Wisconsin 
Spanish Teacher, The Arizona Quarterly, 
and other journals. Papers at various lan- 


guage meetings. 


Maria Det Rosario Boguer ZIEGLER, 
Lakewood Schools, Ohio. Born in Manila, 
P.I. Member since 1956. Member and past 
president Northern Ohio Chapter. B.S.E. 
1935, Santo Tomas Univ.; M.A. 1935, 
Middlebury Coll. Other graduate work: 
Kent State Univ. Career: Ohio State 
Univ., 1943-45; Medina H.S., Ohio, 1955- 
59; Lakewood Schools, 1959—. Language 
specialist in Lakewood Schools. MLA, 
CSMLTA (section chairman), OEA (sec- 
tion chairman). Author: Writing Course 
of Study for Teaching of Spanish in Ele- 
mentary Schools in wood; Teacher 
Trainer for FLES (Western Reserve Uni- 
versity). 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF THE 1960 ANNUAL MEETING 
San Diego, California, December 28-30 
General Program Chairman, Mrs. Margit W. Mac Rae 


4:00 - 5:30 p.m. 
7:30 - 12:00 p.m. 


8.30 a.m. - 
9:00 - 10:30 a.m. 
10:45 a.m. - 12:00 m. 


12:30 - 
2:15 - 


2:00 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 


5:00 - 6:30 p.m. 


8:00 - 10:15 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 
10:30 - 11:45 a.m. 
12:15 - 2:15 p.m. 
2:30 - 3:45 p.m. 


4:00 - 5:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


San Diego Public Schools 


Wednesday, December 28 
SHH Officers 
Executive Council 


Thursday, December 29 
Registration 
SHH Meeting 


Language Session, Chairman, Joseph H. Matluck, Univ. - 
of Texas 


Sigma Delta Pi Luncheon 


Elementary—H.S. Session, Chairman, Helen Kwapil, Seattle 
Public Schools 


Social Hour 


Friday, December 30 
Chapter Breakfast 
Registration 
Business Meeting 
Luncheon 


Literature Session, Chairman, William M. Whitby, Univ. « 
of Arizona 


Executive Council 
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AATSP MEDAL AWARDS, 1959-60 


ARKANSAS 
Macnouia: H.S.: Sonya Berk; Lirrie 
Rock: Central H.S.: Kay Foster; Ex 
Dorapo: H.S.: Betty Rogers; Linda Wil- 
liams; Pine Biurr: Merrill H.S.: Evelyn 
Phipps. 


ARIZONA 
Grenpace: H.S.:; Linda Duer; Marilyn 
Swartz; PHornrx: Washington H.S.: Kent 
Hughes; Carol Smith; San Manuev: H.S: 
Guadalupe Uribe; Karen White; Scorrs- 
pate: H.S.: Diane Libby; Tucson: U. of 
Arizona: Naomi Hess; Victoria Lucas; 


Charles S. Morris; Marialuisa Sangalli. 


CALIFORNIA 
BaxersFiELp: No. H.S.: Lone Frederiksen; 
Sue Hughett; Beverry Hurs: H.S.: Jer- 
rold Fuller; Richard Grossman; BrawLey: 
H.S.: Linda Allen; Camsria: Coast Joint 
Union H.S.: Sandra Mize; Er Secunpo: 
H.S.: Kenneth W. Kauppl; Gary Kelly; Jo 
Anne Reid; Martha Ward; INcLEwoon: H. 
S.: Joy Wright; Lonc Beacu: Robert A. 
Millikan Sr. H.S.: Diane George; Frances 
Jones; Georgi Luckemeyer; Karolyn Mack; 
Los Ance.es: Alexander Hamilton H.S.: 
Los Aros: H.S. Linda Jolley; Nancy Stitt; 
Judy Bryer; St. Mary’s Academy: Virginia 
Morrett; Ontario: Chaffey Union H.S.: 
Linda Sprinkle; Nancy Stansbie; Pasa- 
pena: H.S.: Kenneth Grace; Linda Ditt- 
berner; SAN Bernarpino: Pacific H.S.: 
Elaine Temple; Jim Wright; Louis Meis- 
inger; San Dreco: Cathedral H.S.: Rose- 
mary Dunn, Mary Polakiewicz; Mission 
Bay H.S.: Carol Beukema; Karen Burks; 
Julie Eiland; Linda McLennon, Larry Mar- 
shall; Mary Ondeen; William Wells; San 
Luis Ottspo: H.S.: Penelope McKellar; 
Santa Barpara: City College:Marita Baro- 
ni; Bonnie Curland; Betty Fumasi; Sanra 
Monica: St. Monica's Girl’s H.S.: Nancy 
Delivuk; Georgia Simpson; Santa Rosa: 
Junior H.S.: Barbara Davenport; Tarr: H. 
S.: Carolyn Johnson; H.S.: 
Karen Geldman, Josefina Ursua; Wurr- 
H.S.: Marilyn Mallory; Sharmen 
Sterling. 


COLORADO 


Denver: East H.S.: Nancy Bowers; Jane 
Newhagen; Sharon Sellers. 


CONNECTICUT 
Hampen Sacred Heart Academy: Corinne 
Spinelli; New Haven: St. Mary's H.S.: 
Mary Ellen Callahan. 


DELAWARE 
Wimincron: P. S. duPont H.S.: Sandra 


Lowry; Mary Ann Payne; Mt. Pleasant H. 
S.: Charlotte Remington. 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
Sidwell Friends School: Leland Dobbs; 
Woodrow Wilson H.S. Kathryn Drury; 
Sidwell Friends School: Mary Fano; Wood- 
row Wilson H.S.: Patricia Golden; Linda 
Kilsheimer; Carol Schultze; Woodward 
School for Boys: Jay Kingham. 

FLORIDA 

Avacuua: Santa Fe H.S.: William Erwin; 
Sharon Smith; BrapENron: Manatee H.S. 
Roy Flatt; Dunepm: H.S.: Sharon Altman; 
George Hasemann; Forr LauperpaLe: 
Pine Crest Prep School: Anita Fernandez; 
Garnesvitte: H.S.: Edith Killinger; Ben 
Latham; Jacksonvitte Beacu: Duncan U. 
Fletcher H.S.: Peter Stevens; Mramr: 
Edison Jr. H.S.: Claremont Carter; Miami 
Edison Sr. H.S.: Kathryn Dailey. 


GEORGIA 
Atuens: U. of Georgia: Waudelle Allen; 
Beatrice Garner; Margaret McKinney; 
Alexander Russell; Artanra: Emory U: 
Lynne Brauer; Glenn Candler; William 
Johnson; Moutrrie:H.S.: Greer Gay. 


ILLINOIS 
Braptey: Bourbonnais H.S.: John Bowen; 
Marylin Nicoletti; Danny Shrotberger; 
CarBonpaLe: So. Ill. U: James A. Magario; 
Cuicaco: Lane Tech. H.S.: Helmut Lau- 
mer; Robert Mindy; No. Park Academy: 
Bruce Whisler; Decatur: Stephen Decatur 
H.S.: Dwain Stone; Ward; East 
Peoria H.S.: Nan Clatt; Betty Collins; 
Cherise Harris; Frora: H.S.: Je 
La Grance: Lyons Townshi 
ginia Fuller; 
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College: Marilee Eaton; Ruth Marti; Ken- 
neth Neal; Norrusproox: Glenbrook H.S.: 
James D'Ambrosio; Margie Marsh; Helen 
Ortiz; David Probst; Oak Park: Oak Park 
and River Forest H.S.: Catherine Schauss; 
Rich Twp. H.S.: Rosemarie Dietz; Roberta 
Ephron; Sheldon Hughes; Gregory Steven- 
son; Ron Stoney. 


INDIANA 


CrarkesvittE: Our Lady of Providence 
H.S.: Martha Brandenburg; Franxrorr: 
H.S.: Terry Gregory; James Swan; INp1aN- 
apotis: Arsenal Tech. H.S.: Diana Alvarez; 
George Washington H.S.: Linda Hefner; 
Bernard Wainscott; Terre Haute: Indiana 
State Teachers College: Jerry Everly. 


IOWA 
Curton: H.S.: Barbara Eastland; Sigrid 
Hamill; Judith Lanaghan; Sharon Scran- 
ton; Muscatine: H.S.: Lucy Glasgow. 


KANSAS 


Arcuison: Mt. St. Scholastica College: 
Karen Jenkins; Mary Riederer; Correy- 
vittE: Field-Kindley H.S.: Karyl Harvey; 
David Evitts; Wicurra: West H.S.: Ruby 


Penner. 
MAINE 


Warervitte: Mount Merici Academy: 
Jeanne Vigue. 


MARYLAND 


Battrmore: Edmondson H.S.: Michael 
Jessop; Patricia Nelson. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Anpover: Phillips Academy: Fred S. Gass; 
Boston: Emmanuel College: Mary Walsh; 
Horyoxe: H.S.: Annette Lust; Lynn: H.S.: 
Raymond Boyd; Meprorp: Tufts Univ.: 
Louise Forbes; Newronvitte: Newton 
H.S.: Elisabeth Seidenberg; 
H.S.: Constance Mele; WELLEsLEY: Pine 
Manor Jr. College: Barbara Leach. 


MINNESOTA 


Dututu: Deerfield H.S.: Bonita Bannon; 
EpIna: S.: Kathy Alderman; Sarah 
Moore; Srapres: H.S.: Sharon Junker; 
Jeannette Kivisto; Terry Kurpius. 


HIsPANIA 


MISSISSIPPI 


Vicxssurc: All Saints’ Episcopal College: 
Anne Marie Shute. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas Crry: Central Senior H.S.: Chari 
Winn; Van Horn H.S.: Charles Hardy; 
Southeast H.S.: Bruce Miller; No. Kansas 
Crry: No. Kansas City H.S.: Nancy Bax- 
ter; Mary Ann Logan. 


NEW JERSEY 
Cranrorp: H.S.: Virginia MacArthur; 
Exizasetu: The Pingry School: Sabin 
Snow; West Orance: H.S.: Mildred 
Wagemann; Woopstown: H.S.: Gail 
Hart. 


NEW MEXICO 


Acsuguergue: Highland H.S.: Robert 
Hollingsworth; Bayarp: Cobre Consoli- 
dated fis. Richard Torres; Eunice: H.S.: 
Sue Brunson; Hosss: H.S.: Joy Wall. 


NEW YORK 

Batpwin: H.S.: Yat-Sen Chan; Brenr- 
woop: H.S.: Joseph Staugaitis; Brookiyn: 
Bay Ridge H.S.: Catherine Wilk; Fort 
Hamilton H.S.: Edith Di Iorio; Wingate 
H.S.: Jay Meltzer; Hudde Junior H.S.: Ber- 
nard Wolholder; Burrato: Williamsville 
H.S.: James Blakely; Park: Sewan- 
haka H.S.: Carol Bull; Garpen Crry: H.S.: 
Susan Steinle; Raynelle Stuart; Hew 
Geo. W. Hewlett H.S.: Elizabeth Bloom; 
Jamaica: H.S.: Diane Deitchman; Dora 
Gross; Linpenunurst: H.S.: Doris Funk; 
Lynsrook: H.S.: Bette Rosenbaum; Lor- 
raine E. Silvershine; Matverne: H.S.: 
Mabel Bauch; Matverne: H.S.: Richard 
Goodman; Miuneora: H.S.: Jacqueline 
Barr; New Hype Park: H.S.: Carol Otte- 
sen; New York: Evander Childs H.S.: 
Pamela Brooks; Bruce Hollander; Grover 
Cleveland H.S.: Gerda Kohlheb; Suzan 
Griff; Port Cuester: H.S.: Cecelia For- 
man; Mark Silverman; Rostyn Hercurs: 
H.S.: Carol Welloch; Sayvitte: H.S.: 
Patricia Maliar; Sours HuntincTon: 
Walt Whitman H.S.: Anabel Adams; 
Carole Frost; Syracuse: Central Technical 
H.S.: John Ferrance; Robert Wild; West 
Istre: H.S.: Yvonne Bellew; Richard 
Berman. 
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OHIO 


Cincinnati: Hughes H.S.: Carole McGoy; 
Indian Hill H.S.: Lynn Drake; Beth Pap- 
esch; Janice Tanner; CLEVELAND: St. 
Michael H.S.: Robert Rozman; East 
CLeveLaNp: Shaw H.S.: Donald Fisher; 
Timothy La France; Hamicton: Garfield 
Senior H.S.: Joyce Andrews; Sharon Kor- 
ver; Lancaster: H.S.: Mary Robinson; 
Carol Rodabaugh; Lima: Lima Central 
Catholic H.S.: Janet Lamantia; Meprna: 
H.S.: Dean Pierce; Norwoop: H.S.: Jo 
Ann Rose; SHaker Heicuts: H.S.: Louis 
Block; Todd Fineberg; Sytvania: Burnham 
H.S.: Lynn Furman; Mary Musick; 
Torepo: Thomas A. De Vilbiss H.S.: —_ 
Gedosch; Mary Hartman; Margaret Pickett; 
Worrtuincton: H.S.: Nancy Harris; Al- 
fonso Game; Youncstown: U.: Carol 
Crichton; Cornel Ottean; Kenneth Pupio. 


OKLAHOMA 


Crry: Harding H.S.: Philip 
Erdberg; Seminote: H.S.: James Streets. 


OREGON 


Grants Pass: H.S.: Shirley Diamond; 


Carmen Michaels. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
New Kensincron: H.S.: Donna Liben- 
good; Roman Catholic 
H.S.: Luis Alvarez; Joseph Swift; PHoENrx- 
vittE: Area H.S.: Linda McCord; Prrrs- 
spurcH: Penn. Hills H.S.: Alice Moekle; 
Scranton: Central H.S.: Lila Teitelbaum. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Coventry: H.S.: Donald Addy; Raoul 
Souliere. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Campen: H.S.: Pam Maddex. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ABERDEEN: Central H.S.: Louis Long. 


TENNESSEE 
Hillsboro H.S.: 


NASHVILLE: Frances 


Gaines. 


TEXAS 
Amaritio: Fannin Jr. H.S.: Carole Fan- 


nin; Betty Klingman; John Wooddell; 
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Austin: St. Edward's H.S.: John Marcin- 
ski; Stephen Austin H.S.: Linda Bulloch; 
Lynne’ Castle; Maria Teresa Escudero; 
Kathleen Goodwin; Marlene Magee; Carol 
Schild; Teri Webb; Wm. Travis H.S.: 
Mary Rocha; Maria Rodriguez; 
Breckxenripce: H.S.: Susan Pitzer; Dat- 
Las: Hillcrest H.S.: Gail Freedman; Sandra 
Fry; Judy Kidd; Larry Schor; Dex Rio: 
H.S.: Denece Abbett; Marcelino Gonzalez; 
Carmen Paredes; Earline Sankey; Gat- 
veston: Ball H.S.: Robert Garza; Charles 
Newding; Houston: Bellaire H.S.: Cathy 
Anderson; Deni Daly; Carol Ann Pehou- 
shek; Thomas Williams; Jefferson Davis 
H.S.: Olivia Moreno; Jesse Jones H.S.: 
Rosa Rhodes; Kinkaid School: Susan Sneed; 
Lamar H.S.: Carol Guthrie; Dan Rhodes; 
Leslie Scott; Sue Stockard; Stuart Watson; 
Milby H.S.: Cielo Requenes; Sam Houston 
H.S.: James E. Harrell; San Anrtonto: 
Ursuline Academy: Maria Charo. 


VIRGINIA 


AvEexanpriA: St. Agnes School: Karen Col- 
lins; Barbara Kendrick; Janet Sutherland; 
Susan Wampler; Beateton: Cedar-Lee 
H.S.: Viola Arthur; Beth James; Faris 
H.S.; William Michaux; Mc- 
LEAN: H.S.: Nancy McCombs; Norrotk: 
Granby H.S.: Robert Pierce; Howard Sel- 
kin; Ricumonp: St. Christopher's School: 
H. St. George Tucker, III]; Rurat Re- 
TREAT: H.S.: Samuela Davidson; Vinton: 
William Byrd H.S.: Beverly Bushong; 
Nancy Hart. 


WASHINGTON 


Puyatiup: H.S.: Stanley Helmka; Judy 
Reese; Spokane: Central Valley H.S.: 
David Pengelly. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cuarteston: Stonewall Jackson H.S:: 
Norma Hable; Nrrro: H.S.: Vicki Smith. 


WISCONSIN 


Mapison: Wisconsin H.S.: Elsie Michelet; 
Mirwaukee: Mercy H.S.: Ursula Plewa; 
Mount Mary College: Darlene Wolf; 
Pulaski H.S.: Kay Klawein; Janice Timmer- 
maze; Nina Tkachuk; Racine: St. Cather- 
ine’s H.S.: Carmelita Agbuis. 
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WYOMING 
Cueyvenne: Senior H.S.: Larry Snyder. 


The 1959-60 Committee on Awards sub- 
mits the following report of awards ob- 
tained for the National Spanish Contest. 
The listing is of June 15, 1960. CA num- 
ber of awards will not become effective 
until 1961.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The educational institutions listed below 
have offered scholarships in the amount in- 
dicated. The number appearing before each 
award corresponds to that opposite the 
name of the student nominated by the 
Judging Committee to receive the scholar- 
ship, pending admission by the institution 
concerned. (In the event of a change of 
plans by the student or failure to meet 
admission requirements, alternate candi- 
dates will be recommended. ) 


1. Experiment in International Living— 
Summer in Mexico. 
The Experiment in International Liv- 
ing is very interested in cooperating 
further with our AATSP National 
Spanish Examinations and would like 
to recruit leaders for their program. If 
you are interested and wish details 
please contact: 


Mr. George Young, Director 

Selection and Training 

The Experiment in 
International Living 

Putney, Vermont. 


2. Instituto de Cultura Hisp4nica—Sum- 
mer study in Spain, four weeks each 
at the Universities of Madrid and 
Santander, excursion to Andalucia. 


3. National University of Mexico—two 
scholarships at $100 each for summer 
session. 


. Mexico City College—$100 scholarship 


HIsPaNIA 


Bury: H.S.: Sonya Kurylin; John Maki. 


1960 AATSP NATIONAL SPANISH EXAMINATIONS 
NATIONAL AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


ONTARIO 


Orix1a: Orillia District College & Voca- 


tional Institute: Barbara Constable; Sup- 


per quarter, three quarters, for Junior 
year work in Mexico City. 

5. Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles 
—four year tuition scholarship. 

6. Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin— 
$375 tuition. 

7. Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y.— 
$200-$500 tuition. 


8. San Francisco College for Women— 
$150 tuition, renewable until gradu- 
ation. 


9. Skidmore College, — Springs, 
N.Y.—$200 tuition. 


AWARDS 
The individuals and organizations listed 
below have contributed awards and prizes. 
The number appearing before each award 
corresponds to that opposite the name of 
the student selected by the Judging Com- 
mittee to receive it. 


Certificates: 


10. Instituto de Cultura Hispanica—“Di- 
plomas de Honor.” 


Cash Awards: 

11. The Agnes Brady Award ($50) 

12. The AATSP Second Year Award ($40) 
13. The AATSP Third Year Award ($30) 
14. The AATSP Fourth Year Award ($30) 
15. The Hilliard Corporation Award ($25) 


16. The Scott, Foresman and Company 
Award ($25) 


Selected Recordings: 
17. Folkways Record and Service Cor- 


poration. 
18. D. C. Heath and Company. 
19. Henry Holt and Company. 
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20. The 
York. 


21. Radio Corporation of America, New 
York. 


22. The Lorraine Music Company. 
23. Vox Productions, Inc. 
24. Wilmac Recorders. 


Periodicals: 


25. One subscription to Américas. 
26. Two subscriptions to Caminos. 


27. Five subscriptions to the Sunday edi- 
tion of El Diario de Nueva York. 


28. Two subscriptions to Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report. 


29. One subscription to Latin American 
Report. 


30. Two subscriptions to Selecciones del 
Reader's Digest. 


31. One subscription to Tiempo. 
32. Ten subcriptions to Visidn. 


Linguaphone Institute, New 


Book Selections: 


33. American Book Company. 


34. American Chamber of Commerce in 
Spain. 


35. Embassy of Argentina. 

36. Embassy of Cuba. 

37. Embassy of the Dominican Republic. 
38. Embassy of Ecuador. 

39. Embassy of Spain. 

40. Funk and Wagnalls Company. 

41. Ginn and Company. 

42. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

43. D. C. Heath and Company. 

44. The Hispanic Society of America. 
45. Henry Holt and Company. 

46. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

47. Ibérica Publishing Company. 

48. David McKay, Inc. 

49. W. W. Norton and Company. 
50. Oxford University Press. 

51. Pan American Union. 

52. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

53. Spanish National Tourist Office. 
54. Libreria Studium. 


Gifts and Gift Certificates: 


55. Artes de Espafia. 
56. Barnes and Noble. 


CHAPTER AWARDS 1960 


The following award information was 
received from individual chapters. 


BRAZOS—AATSP medals, three cash 
awards of $25 and three of $5. 


CHICAGO AREA—Cash awards of $100, 
$50; scholarships to the University of 
Chicago, Mundelein College and North- 
western University; dictionaries, texts, 
recordings and dinner tickets. 


CONNECTICUT-—Cash awards. 
BUCKEYE of Ohio—AATSP medal. 


DELAWARE-$100 scholarship to the 
University of Delaware. 


INDIANA-—$30 in cash awards. 


KANSAS-—The Agnes Brady $50 award, 
books and retordings. 


LONG ISLAND—AATSP medals. 


MINNESOTA-—Cash awards of $15, $10, 
$5 and $2; language and music record- 
ings; sterling silver pen and pencil set; 
subscriptions to Reader's Digest and 
Américas; Holt dictionary; book awards; 
dinner tickets. 


MISSOURI—Book awards. 


NEW YORK-L. A. Wilkins medals, re- 
cordings, books and subscriptions to 
Spanish edition of Life. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA-—Cash 
awards of $20, $12.50 (2) and $5, cer- 
tificates of excellence and certificates of 
merit. 


PENNSYLVANIA-—La Prensa Gold 
Achievement Awards, AATSP medals, 
dictionaries, reference works, texts, two 
subscriptions to La Prensa and Ibérica 
and recordings. 
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VIRGINIA—School awards of $25, $15 
and $10 and individual awards at each 
level of $10, $7.50 and $5; recommenda- 
tions for the following scholarships: 
College of William and Mary—$100. 
Emory and Henry College—$90 in 
French or Spanish. 
Hampton-Sydney College—$150 in 
French or Spanish. 
Hollins College—$200. 
Lynchburg College—$100. 
Mary Baldwin College—$200. 
Randolph-Macon College—$150 in 
French or Spanish. 
Randolph-Macon Women’s 
$200 in French or Spanish. 
Roanoke College—$100 in French or 
Spanish. 
Southern Seminary and Junior College 


College— 


Hispania 


Sweet Briar College—$100 in French or 
Spanish. 

Univ. of Richmond--$150 in French or 
Spanish. 

Univ. of Virginia—5 scholarships up to 
$600 in French or Spanish. 

Virginia Military Institute—$100. 

Washington and Lee Univ.—$200. 

Virginia Modern Foreign Language As- 
sociation—$250 to any college in the 
state. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—AATSP medals, 


books and dictionaries. 


WESTERN NEW YORK-—Dictionaries 


and other volumes. 


WISCONSIN—Cash awards of $6, $4 and 


$2 at each level, AATSP medals and 
ribbons plus $12 in awards for “non- 


—$100. 


Stratford College—$100 in French or 


Spanish. 


class” competitions. 


HUDSON VALLEY—Book awards. 


HIGHEST SCORING STUDENTS ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Second Year 


Richard Elliott 12, 10 
Miss Helen Law 
John Adams H.S. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Nicholas Van Vonno 23, 10 
Mr. Lewis Caputa 
Coral Gables H.S. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Susan Guevara 10 
Mrs. Margaret Dickson 
Bowie H.S. 

E] Paso, Texas 


Hortencia Navarrete 10 
Mrs. Carpenter 
Ysleta H.S. 
El Paso, Texas 

udy Campbell 23, 10 
rs. C. A. Robertson 
Paducah Tilghman H.S. 
Paducah, Ky. 


Mark Goldin 32, 10 


Mr. Gino Parisi 
West Orange H.S. 
West Orange, N.J. 
ohn Johnson 56, 3 
Frieda Woitzel 
Ashland H.S. 
Ashland, Nebraska 


Jeanne Vigue 23, 10 
Mother Gonzaga 

Mount Merici Academy 
Waterville, Maine 
Karen O. Hodges 32, 10 
Mrs. Jacobina Harding 
Alamo Heights H.S. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Dolores O’Lenik 37, 10 
Mrs. N. W. Zieber 
Philadelphia H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dennis Brunn 26, 50, 10 
Miss Conte 

Northport Sr. H.S. 
Northport, N.Y. 
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Charles Hardy 24, 10 
Miss Willella Curnutt 
Van Horn 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Barbara Hycnar 45, 19, 6 
Miss Bellow 

Morton H.S. 

Cicero, Ill. 


ean Mayo 52, 10 

(rs. W. P. Dillingham 
Leon H.S. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Kathy Schauss 19, 45, 10 
Mr. Hector Otero 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Elsa Arevalo 33, 10 
Sister M. Lillian 
Mercy HLS. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Kathryn L. Anderson 43 
Miss Frieda Woitzel 
Ashland H.S. 

Ashland, Nebraska 


Beverly Bushong 32 


Mrs. Viola Painter 
William Byrd H.S. 
Vinton, Va. 


Patricia German 21, 7 
Miss Jennie L. Alessi 
Irondequoit H.S. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


William Michaux 32 
Mr. Johnson 

Falls Church HLS. 
Falls Church, Va. 


Dora Riddel 29 
Mr. Mel Lemos 
Tom S. Lubbock H.S. 
Lubbock, Texas 


Harold Baker 46 
Mrs. Dorothea Douglas 
Leavenworth H.S. 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Don Roberts 30 
Mr. John O'Boyle 
Central H.S. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ames E. Harrell 46 
rs. Virginia Haley 

Sam Houston H.S. 

Houston, Texas 


Lanaghan 20 
iss Marie Hartman 
Clinton H.S. 


Clinton, 


Geraldine Lee 26 

Mrs. C. A. Robertson 
Paducah Tilghman H.S. 
Paducah, Ky. 


Carolyn Berkenkamp 45 
Miss Vera Hayes 
Abilene H.S. 

Abilene, Texas 


Elizabeth Bloom 44 
Mr. Mirsky 

Geo. W. Hewlett H.S. 
Hewlett, N.Y. 


Anna-Marie Denes 20 
Miss Loraine E. Radke 
Whitefish Bay H.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Thomas Raynor 35, 11 
Mr. David L. Shields 
Central H.S. 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


Annabel Adams 30 

Mrs. Elsie Douksza 

Walt Whitman H.S. 
Huntington Station, N.Y. 


Cathy Anderson 39 
Mrs. Carmen Gonzalez 
Bellaire H.S. 

Bellaire, Texas 


Truman Anderson 43, 54 
Mr. Russell E. Hilliard 
The Blake School 
Hopkins, Minn. 


Resy Cattoni 44 
Miss Assini 


Monroe-Woodbury Central H.S. 


Central Valley, N.Y. 


Marina De Leén 39, 54 
Sister M. Lillian 
Mercy H.S. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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mg Harper 32, 9 
Mrs. Beverly Fein 
Technical H.S. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Nancy Hart 45 
Mrs. Viola Painter 
William Byrd H. S. 
Vinton, Va. 


Mary Lundale 49 

Miss Antoinette Varano 
Grosse Point H.S. 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


Elizabeth Ramsey 50 
Mr. Barone 
Irondequoit H.S. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Larry Voehl 50 
Miss Frieda Woitzel 
Ashland H.S. 
Ashland, Nebraska 


Stuart Steve Watson 34 
Mrs. Elanor Huddleston 
Lamar H.S. 

Houston, Texas 

Betty Weinberg 56 
Miss Giardina 

Bronx H.S. of Science 


New York, N.Y. 


Lynda Gumz 53 

Miss Helen Law 
John Adams 
South Bend, Ind. 


Arnfried Berendts 51, 53 
Mrs. Raymond Guthrie 
Marietta H.S. 

Marietta, Ohio. 


Christian Genet 53 

Miss Barbara Oberlander 
Kennewick Sr. H.S. 
Kennwick, Washington. 


Sigrid Hamill 28 
Miss Marie Hartmann 
Clinton H.S. 

Clinton, Iowa 


Second Year 


(Non-class experience) 
Warren Christie 39 


HIspANIA 


Sister James David 
Norfolk Catholic H.S. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Robert M. Edmund 39 
Miss Marie Esman 

El Paso H.S. 

El Paso, Texas 


Third Year 


Camille Tabatowski 40, 16, 10 
Mrs. Helen Ermenc 
Mercy H.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Arlene Manhoff 13, 10 
Mrs. N. W. Zieber 
Philadelphia H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rodger Bennett 21, 10 
Mrs. C. A. Robertson 
Paducah Tilghman H.S. 
Paducah, Ky. 


Michael Nelson 56, 10 
Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 

Geo. W. Hewlett H.S. 
Hewlett, N.Y. 


ulia Maksymiw 48, 10 
Ir. Jack Dicker 
Miami Jackson H.S. 
Miami, Fla. 


Mary Jay Becker 24, 10 
Miss Porte 

New Trier H.S. 
Winnetka, Ill. 


Brunilda De Gracia 20, 10 
Miss Dorothy Kinney 
Kelvyn H.S. 

Chicago, 


Catherine Wichman 43, 10 
Mrs. Helen Ermenc 

Mercy HLS. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Richard Fabian 23, 2 
Mr. D. A. Cowan 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Phyllis Hirschorn 32, 10 
Miss Ruth Kalb 
Woodmere Academy 
Woodmere, N.Y. 
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Anne Samayoa 56, 8 
Sister M. Lillian 
Mercy H. S. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Sabin Snow 43, 10 
Mr. F. A. Dorman 
The Pingry School 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


Mildred Wegemann 32, 10 
Miss Margaret Eaton 
West Orange H.S. 

West Orange, N.]. 


Robert Di Pauli 43, 54 
Miss Velma McGuire 
Miami Edison H.S. 
Miami, Fla. 


Gary Stephens 25 

Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 
Leon HLS. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


Howard Colby 15, 27 
Mr. Mufsin 

Bronx H.S. of Science 
New York, N.Y. 


Martha Dennis 47 
Mr. Lewis Caputa 
Coral Gables H.S. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Ennia Gasparott 45 
Mr. George Giannetti 
Ferndale H.S. 
Ferndale, Mich. 


Lanin Gyurko 43 

Miss Elizabeth R. Fernald 
Torrington H.S. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Maxine Mandel 43 
Mrs. M. Redka 

A. B. Davis H.S. 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Lynne Pickering 43 
Miss Dolly D. Harrell 
Alamo Heights H.S. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Susan Tevlin 43 
Mrs. M. Redka 
A. B. Davis H.S. 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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Myra Wiley 27 

Miss Fidelia A. Cummings 
Lorain H.S. 

Lorain, Ohio. 


Sylvie Guedenet 22 
Mr. J. O. Asturias 
Berkeley H.S. 
Berkeley, California. 


ohn Woodburn 41 
r. Walter H. Hill 
Penncrest H.S. 
Lima, Pa. 


Michael Murphy 49 
Mr. Berton M. Bailey 
Roseburg H.S. 
Roseburg, Oregon. 


Third Year 


(non-class experience) 


Gloria Sandoval 28 
Mrs. Helen Ermenc 
Mercy H.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miriam Bendeck 45 
Mrs. Helen Ermenc 
Mercy 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ramon Lara 32 
Mrs. Marie Stamps 
El Paso H.S. 

El Paso, Texas 


Carmen Minjarez 23 

Mrs. Constance B. Hulbert 
Ysleta H.S. 

E] Paso, Texas. 


Mary Jo Lee 5 

Sister Agnes Virginia 
Academy of 
Brentwood, N.Y. 


Fourth Year 


Joan Kane 45, 4 
Mr. Louis Cabat 
Midwood H.S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ag Bloom 43, 3 

r. Harry E. Babbitt 
Rich Twp. H.S. 
Park Forest, Ill. 
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Frank E. Finkenberg 56 
Mr. Alden Sonander 
Calhoun HLS. 
Merrick, N.Y. 


Honor Webster 21, 10 
Miss Violet Bergquist 
Evanston Twp. H.S. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Gardiner Robinson 23, 10 
Mr. George Cushman 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Caryn Korshin 39, 10 
Mrs. Jo Anne Engelbert 
P. D. Schreiber H.S. 
Port Washington, N.Y. 


Joan Miller 27, 38, 10 
Mrs. Grace Nover 
Columbus H.S. 

New York, N.Y. 


Carol Rickert 54, 10 

Mrs. N. W. Zieber 
Philadelphia H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sue Ellen Weitz 27, 38, 10 
Mr. Louis Cabat 

Midwood H.S. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Yat-Sen Chan 39, 10 
Miss Mildred Currie 
Baldwin H.S. 
Baldwin, N.Y. 


Carol Beukema 31, 10 
Mrs. Julia Schroepfer 
Mission Bay H.S. 
San Diego, Calif. 


Lucien Campbell 40, 10 
Miss Dolly D. Harrell 
Alamo Heights H.S. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


Barbara Gray 47 

Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 
Leon HLS. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


o Grossman 32 

Irs. N. W. Zieber 
Philadelphia H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hispania 


Carol Mihatov 14, 23 
Mrs. Jane Hayworth 
Miami H.S. 
Miami, Fla. 


D'Ambrosio 47 
r. Lydia Holm 
Glenbrook H.S. 
Northbrook, III. 


William Wells 24 
Mrs. Julia Schroepfer 
Mission Bay H.S. 
San Diego, Calif. 


ulia Eiland 17 

{rs. Julia Schroepfer 
Mission Bay H.S. 
San Diego, Calif. 


Michael Feuer 54 
Mr. Louis Cabat 
Midwood H.S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Rosemarie Lilienfeld 36, 54 
Mrs. Grace Nover 
Columbus H.S. 

New York, N.Y. 


Gloria Weinberg 38 
Mr. Louis Cabat 
Midwood H.S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sheldon Frank 27 

Mr. Leonard Brownstein 
Central H.S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Robert Frey 32 

Mr. Russell E. Hilliard 
The Blake School 
Hopkins, Minn. 


Betsy Bliss 49 
Mrs. Sam McCall 
Hillsboro H.S. 
Hillsboro, Ill. 


Karen Blomberg 39 
Mrs. E. M. Mann 
Isidore Newman H.S. 
New Orleans, La. 


Margery Hughston 34 
Miss Genelle Wilhite 
Monterey H.S. 
Lubbock, Texas 
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Leah Johnson 51, 53 
Miss Gail Hutchinson 
Northside H.S. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Larisa Zivers 42 

Miss Agnes Dunaway 
Riverside H.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fourth Year 
(non-class experience ) 


Odalmira Garcia 38 
Miss Esther Brown 
Austin H.S. 

El Paso, Texas 


Haydée Alvarado 39 
Mrs. Rice 


Richman H.S. 
ew York, N.Y. 


Raquel Cecilia Cintrén 39 
Miss Ambrosino 

Hunter College H.S. 

New York, N.Y. 


1959 Scholarship Winners 


Howard Isaacs 1 
Mrs. Jane Hayworth 
Miami Sr. H.S. 
Miami, Fla. 


ulia Rosendo 8 

r. Mel Lemos 
Tom S. Lubbock H.S. 

Lubbock, Texas 


HIGHEST SCORING STUDENTS ON THE CHAPTER LEVEL, 1960 


This list includes the names of only those 
students participating in local contest pro- 
grams. (Students’ names appearing on both 
lists scored high, not only at the local, but 
also at the national level. An asterisk before 
a student's name indicates non-class ex- 
perience). 


BRAZOS (Texas) 


II James E. Harrell 
Mrs. Virginia Haley 
Sam Houston High School 
Houston, Texas. 

*Olivia Moreno 
Mr. Darrell Hearn 
— Davis High School 

ouston, Texas. 

III Deni Daly 
Mrs. Bess Brannen 
Bellaire High School 
Bellaire, Texas. 

*Cielo Requenes 
Miss Ann Barcus 
Milby High School 
Houston, 
IV Susan J. Sneed 
Mrs. Beatrice Beutell 
Kinkaid High School 
Houston, Texas. 


BUCKEYE (Ohio) 


II Arnfried Berendts 

Mrs. Raymond Guthrie 

Marietta High School 

Marietta, Ohio. 

III Lynne Drake 

Hiss Helen Ong 

Indian Hill Exempted Village School 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHICAGO AREA 
II Barbara Hycnar 
Miss Bellow 
Morton High School 
Cicero, Illinois. 
Kathy Schauss 
Mr. Hector Otero 
Oak Park H.S. 

Oak Park, Illinois. 

*Rosa, Garcia 
Miss Violet Bergquist 
Evanston Twp. HS. 
Evanston, Illinois. 
III Mary Jay Becker 
Miss La Porte 
New Trier H.S. 
Winnetka, Illinois. 
Brunilda De Gracia 


Miss Dorothy Kinney 
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Kelvyn H.S. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

IV Jack Bloom 

Mr. Harry E. Babbitt 
Rich Twp. H.S. 
Park Forest, Illinois. 


CONNECTICUT 


II Patricia Trocchi 
Miss Irene Stanislawezyck 
Windsor H.S. 
Windsor, Conn. 
Charles d’Autremont 
Mr. R. Peel 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn. 
III Richard Fabian 
Mr. Cowan 
The Choate School 
Wellingford, Conn. 
*Pedro Cabiya 
Mrs. Helene Rockey 
Crosby H.S. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


IV Gardiner Robinson 
Mr. George Cushman 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn. 
*Evelyn zu Klampen 
Miss Rose Navarette 
Hamden HLS. 
Hamden, Conn. 


DE SOTO (Arkansas) 
Il Kay Foster 
Miss Irene Harrell 
Central H.S. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
III Linda Jane Williams 
Mrs. Lila Brewster 
E] Dorado H.S. 
E] Dorado, Ark. 
*Myron R. Henderson 
Mr. Robt. E. Walker 
Hot Springs H.S. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
FLORIDA 
II Jane Mayo 
Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 
Leon H.S. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
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III Gary Stephens 
Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 
Leon H.S. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


*Patricia Johnston 
Mr. James Baltz 
Boca Ciega H.S. 
Gulfport, Fla. 

IV Barbara Gra 

Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 
Leon H.S. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

*Elsa Gordillo 
Mrs. Tattie Kallaher 
Ft. Lauderdale H.S. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
II Stephen Bean 
Mr. Jack Kenimer 
The Westminister School 
Atlanta, Ga. 
*Morton Hodgson 
Mr. Jack Kenimer 
The Westminister School 
Atlanta, Ga. 


III Bootsie Hill 
Miss Edith Sayre 
The Westminister School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

*Vickie Penta 
Miss Gail Hutchinson 
Northside H.S. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
IV Leah 
Miss Gail Hutchinson 
Northside H.S. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HUDSON VALLEY 
Il 


Miss Assini 


Monroe-Woodbury Central H.S. 


Central Valley, N.Y. 


*Robert Gerow 
Miss Assini 


Monroe-Woodbury Central H.S. 


Central Valley, N.Y. 
III Carole Herklotz 
Miss Shirley Serviss 
Shaker H.S. 
Newtonville, N.Y. 
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*Eileen Welsh 
Sister ag Emmanuel 
Catholic Central H.S. 
Troy, N.Y. 


ILLINOIS (downstate) 
II Christine McLean 
Mrs. Sam McCall 
Hillsboro H.S. 
Hillsboro, Ill. 

*Ruth Méndez 
Miss Ruth Straw 
Sterling Twp. H.S. 
Sterling, Ill. 

*Juanita Ramirez 
Mr. William R. Turner 
Galesburg H.S. 
Galesburg, Ill. 

III Jeanne Kirchhofer 
Mrs. Sam McCall 
Hillsboro H.S. 
Hillsboro, Ill. 

IV Betsy Bliss 

Mrs. Sam McCall 
Hillsboro H.S. 
Hillsboro, Ill. 


INDIANA 
II Richard Elliott 
Miss Helen Law 
John Adams H.S. 
South Bend, Ind. 
III Phyllis Gordon 
Miss Helen Law 
John Adams H.S. 
South Bend, Ind. 
IV Sally Painter 
Miss Edith Allen 
Arsenal Technical H.S. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
*Diana Alvarez 
Miss Edith Allen 
Arsenal Technical H.S. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


KANSAS 
II Harold Baker 
Mrs. Dorotha Douglas 
Leavenworth H.S. 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 
*Benjamine Soria 


Miss Ann E. Staufer 
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Wellington H.S. 
Wellington, Kansas. 


III Connie Vander Beek 
Mrs. Guadalupe Darsch 
Leavenworth H.S. 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


*Dorothy Keller 
Mrs. Guadalupe Darsch 
Leavenworth H.S. 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


KENTUCKY 


II Judy Campbell 
Mrs. C. A. Robertson 
Paducah Tilghman H.S. 
Paducah, Ky. 

*Dave Barbor 
Mrs. C. A. Robertson 
Paducah Tilghman H.S. 
Paducah, Ky. 


III Rodger Bennett 

Mrs. C. A. Robertson 
Paducah Tilghman H.S. 
Paducah, Ky. 


LLANO ESTACADO (Texas) 


II Dora Riddel 

Mr. Mel Lemos 

Tom S. Lubbock H.S. 

Lubbock, Texas. 
*Eva Madrid 

Miss Jo Hestand 

Midland H.S. 

Midland, Texas. 


III Sue Morrow 

Mr. Mel Lemos 

Tom S. Lubbock H.S. 
Lubbock, Texas. 

*Sylvia Ramirez 

Miss Genelle Wilhite 
Monterey H.S. 
Lubbock, Texas. 


IV Margery Hughston 
Miss Genelle Wilhite 
Monterey H.S. 
Lubbock, Texas. 


*Mary Frances Olgin 
Miss Minnie Jackson 
Midland H.S. 
Midland, Texas. 
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LONE STAR 
II Jimmy Fuller 
Miss Virginia Hanna 
Robert E. Lee H.S. 
Tyler, Texas 
Ill Leon Thomsen 
Miss Virginia Hanna 
Robert E. Lee H.S. 
Tyler, Texas. 


LONG ISLAND 
II Dennis Brunn 
Miss Conte 
Northport Sr. H.S. 
Northport, N.Y. 
*Carole Frost 
Mr. Rey 
Walt Whitman H.S. 
Huntington, N.Y. 
III Michael Nelson 
Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 


Geo. W. Hewlett H.S. 


Hewlett, N.Y. 
*Mary Jo Lee 

Sister Agnes Virginia 
Academy of St. Joseph 
Brentwood, L.L, N.Y. 
IV Frank Finkenberg 
Mr. Alden Sonander 
Calhoun H.S. 
Merrick, N.Y. 


*Richard Torres 
Mr. Marrocco 
Hicksville, H.S. 
Hicksville, N.Y. 

MARYLAND 
II John Coffman 
Dr. Artola 
Polytechnic Institute 
Baltimore, Md. 

III Carol Lancaster 
Mr. N. Bush 
Oxon Hill Sr. H.S. 
Oxon Hill, Md. 


MICHIGAN 
II Mary Lundale 


Miss Antoinette Varano 


Grosse Point H.S. 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


III Ennia Gasparott 
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Mr. George Giannetti 
Ferndale H.S. 
Ferndale, Mich. 

IV Susanne Schroeder 
Mr. George Giannetti 
Ferndale H.S. 
Ferndale, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


II Don Roberts 

Mr. John-R. O’Boyle 

Central H.S. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
*Judy Shosie 

fiss Eva McLeod 

Duluth Central H.S. 

Duluth, Minn. 

III Ralph Read 

Mr. Russell Hilliard 

The Blake School 

Hopkins, Minn. 

William Jacobs 

Mr. Russell Hilliard 

The Blake School 

Hopkins, Minn. 

IV Robert Frey 

Mr. Russell Hilliard 

The Blake School 

Hopkins, Minn. 


MISSOURI 


II Charles Hardy 
Miss Willella Curnutt 
Van Horn H.S. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
*Kay Wanders 
Mrs. L. A. Robbins 
Park Hill Sr. H.S. 
Parkville, Mo. 
III Rebecca Harrington 
Mrs. L.A. Robbins 
Park Hill Sr. H.S. 
Parkville, Mo. 


*Raul Bruera 
Mrs. L.A. Robbins 
Park Hill Sr. H.S. 
Parkville, Mo. 
IV James DeLano 
Miss Helen Fling 
Southwest H.S. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEBRASKA 
II John Johnson 
Miss Frieda Woitzel 
Ashland H.S. 
Ashland, Nebraska. 


Ill Anne Lundy 
Miss Danese 
Lincoln H.S. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


NEW ENGLAND 
II Sharon Roberts 
Miss Mildred Frostholm 
Gloucester H.S. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
III Sharon Derany 
Miss Mabel Pratt 
North Quincy H.S. 
Quincy, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
Il Weinberg 


Miss Giardina 

Bronx H.S. of Science 
N.Y., N.Y. 

II * Luis Zaera 

Mr. Smith 

Bronx H.S. of Science 
N.Y., N.Y. 

IL] Howard Colby 
Mr. Mufsin 

Bronx H.S. of Science 
N.Y., N.Y. 
*David Vega 

Mrs. Burns 

John Jay HLS. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

IV Joan Kane 

Mr. Louis Cabat 
Midwood H.S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
*Haydée Alvarado 
Mrs. Rice 

Julia Richman H.S. 
N.Y., N.Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
II Carolyn Bishop 


Miss Cannon 


Needham Broughton H.S. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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Carolyn Norwood 

Miss Cannon 

Needham Broughton H.S. 
Raleigh, N.C. 

*Stacie Sims 

Miss Cannon 

Needham Broughton H.S. 
Raleigh, N.C. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

II Elsa Arevalo 

Sister M. Lillian 

Mercy H.S. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
*Bedilia Jiménez 

Mr. Aguiar 

HLS. 

San Bruno, Calif. 
*Orlando Alas 

Mr. Gamez 

Cubberley H.S. 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

III Anne Samayoa 

Sister M. Lillian 

Mercy H.S. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
*René Medrano 

Mrs. Mary M. Tocher 

Dos Palos H.S. 

Dos Palos, Calif. 

IV * M. Regina Ferrer 

Miss A. Selna 

Stagg H.S. 

Stockton, Calif. 
*Suzan Greene 

Mr. J. O. Asturias 

Berkeley H.S. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


NORTHERN SAN DIEGO 
II John Price 
Mrs. Clara Kineman 
Vista H.S. 
Vista, Calif. 
*Michael Brown 
Mr. T. Hewitson 
Fallbrook H.S. 
Fallbrook, Calif. 


NORTHERN OHIO 
Il Thomas Raynor 
Mr. David L. Shields 
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Central H.S. 
Wadsworth, Ohio. 
*Gladys Pérez 
Miss Mary E. Weaver 
Lorain, H.S. 
Lorain, Ohio. 
III Myra Wiley 
Miss Fedelia A. Cummings 
Lorain H.S. 
Lorain, Ohio. 
*Gladys Davila 
Miss Fidelia A. Cummings 
Lorain, H.S. 
Lorain, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


II Dolores O’Lenik 
Mrs. N. W. Zieber 
Philadelphia H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Robin Macaulay 
Mr. Walter H. Hill 
Penncrest H.S. 
Lima, Pa. 
III Arlene Manhoft 
Mrs. N. W. Zieber 
Philadelphia H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
IV Carol Rickert 
Mrs. N. W. Zieber 
Philadelphia H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Luis Sanchez 
Father J. E. Wrigley 
Roman Catholic H.S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAN DIEGO 


III Karen Burks 

Mrs. Julia Schroepfer 

Mission Bay H.S. 

San Diego, Calif. 
*Dolores Aguilera 

Mrs. Clara Kineman 

Vista H.S. 

Vista, Calif. 

IV Carol Beukema 

Mrs. Julia Schroepfer 

Mission Bay H.S. 

San Diego, Calif. 


SOUTHEASTERN FLORIDA 


II Nicholas Van Vonno 
Mr. Lewis Caputa 
Coral Gables H.S. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

*Lourdes Berrios 
Mr. Lewis Caputa 
Coral Gables H.S. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
III Robert Di Pauli 
Miss Velma McGuire 
Miami Edison H.S. 
Miami, Fla. 

*Maria Hennessy 
Mr. Jack Dicker 
Miami Jackson H.S. 
Miami, Fla. 

IV Carol Mihatov 
Mrs. Jane Hayworth 
Miami H.S. 

Miami, Fla. 

*Vicente Alvarez 
Mrs. Jane Hayworth 
Miami H.S. 

Miami, Fla. 


*Raquel Hernandez 
Mrs. Jane Hayworth 
Miami H.S. 

Miami, Fla. 


TEXAS 
II Susan Guevara 
Mrs. Margaret Dickson 
Bowie H.S. 
El Paso, Texas. 


Hortencia Navarrete 
Mrs. Carpenter 
Ysleta H.S. 

E] Paso, Texas. 
*Robert M. Edmund 
Miss Marie Esman 

E] Paso H.S. 
E] Paso, Texas. 
III * Ramén Lara 
Mrs. Marie Stamps 
E] Paso H.S. 
El Paso, Texas. 
*Carmen Minjarez 
Mrs. Constance B. Hulbert 
Ysleta H.S. 
El Paso, Texas. 
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IV * Odalmira Garcia 
Miss Esther Brown 
Austin H.S. 

El Paso, Texas. 


VIRGINIA 
II Beverley Bushong 
Mrs. Viola Painter 
William Byrd H.S. 
Vinton, Va. 
William Michaux 
Mr. Johnson 
Falls Church H.S. 
Falls Church, Va. 
*Warren Christie 
Sister David 
Norfolk Catholic H.S. 
Norfolk, Va. 
III] Howard Selkin 
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Sidwell Friends H.S. 
Washington, D.C. 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
II Patricia German 
Miss Jennie L. Alessi 
Irondequoit H.S. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

III Richard Rieser 
Mr. Albert Sutter 
Nichols H.S. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

*Alan Sprague 
Miss Jennie L. Alessi 
Irondequoit H.S. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

IV Mida Ann Bristol 
Mr. Donald Clark 
John Marshall H.S. 


Miss Frances W. Norsworthy Rochester, N.Y. 


Granby H.S. 
Norfolk, Va. 
*Ann Harris 
Mr. N. Underwood 
Washington-Lee H.S. 
Arlington, Va. 
IV * Rosa Gonzalez 
Mrs. Burnett 
Fairfax Hall 
Waynesboro, Va. 


WASHINGTON D. C. 


II Carol Schultze 
Mrs. Delia Lowman 
W. Wilson H.S. 
Washington, D.C. 
*Mary Ann Holcombe 
Miss Braugh 
Immaculata H.S. 
Washington D.C. 
III Linda Kilsheimer 
Mrs. Delia Lowman 
W. Wilson H.S. 
Washington, D.C. 
*Mary Fano 
S. Supervia 


WISCONSIN 
II Anna-Marie Denes 
Miss Lorraine E. Radke 
Whitefish Bay H.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
*David Chacén 
Mrs. C. E. Baylor 
Mary D. Bradford H.S. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
* Avon Rodriguez 
Mrs. C. E. Baylor 
Mary D. Bradford H.S. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
III Camille Tabatowski 
Mrs. Helen Ermenc 
Mercy H.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
*Gloria Sandoval 
Mrs. Helen Ermenc 
Mercy H.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
IV Larisa Zivers 
Miss Agnes Dunaway 
Riverside H.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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REPORT ON THE 1960 NATIONAL SPANISH EXAMINATIONS 


The tabulations which follow in the var- 
ious tables are based on papers received 
by May 21. 

By comparison with the figures for last 
years exam, which appeared in Hispania 
for September, 1959 (p. 356) it will be seen 
that the tabulation for this year is based on 
a larger number of papers, approximately 
20% of the total number administered. In 
Table 1, for instance, the total of papers, 
N., was 2341. Q 3 and Q 1 are the quar- 
tile points, which means that for the sec- 
ond year fifty percent of the papers fell 
between 61.6 and 38.9. 

Table 4 shows the medians for the dif- 
ferent sections of each year’s test. These 
sections were: I, Aural, which amounted 
to 40 points in each year’s test, II, Usage, 
30 points, and III, Reading Comprehension, 
30 points. Thus for the aural part of the 
second year test, the median was 20.44 out 
of 40 points or (.51), etc. 

It is interesting to note that the median 
for the aural part for the fourth year drop 
ped below the medians for the second and 
third year. One can only speculate on 
whether the drop reflects a shift in emphasis 
or merely that the test indicates that the 
committee was over-optimistic about the 
presumed goal for achievement is sub- 
mitting questions for the test. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the purpose of the National Spanish Exam- 
inations is not basically to set up stand- 
ards for achievement, but to furnish a 
scale for relative comparison. 

For purposes of comparison Table 5 indi- 
cates median and mean scores of all forms 
of the tests administered to date. A pattern 
of consistently higher scores in the third 
year examinations is still apparent although 
to a lesser extent than in previous forms. 

The Committee wishes to thank all those 
who took part in the 1960 program. Many 
sent in comments, suggestions and criticism 
in submitting papers to the Committee for 
tabulation. Unfortunately it is not possible 
to answer all these letters, but the Com- 
mittee wishes to acknowledge their ap 
preciation for such comments. They are 
very helpful in developing and improving 


the examinations each year. 


The members of the Test Development 
Committee for 1961 are: 


Miss Mildred Boyer 
Department of Romance Languages 
Univ. of Texas 


Austin 12, Texas 


Dr. Donald Bleznick 

Department of Romance Languages 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 
University Park, Pa. 


Mr. J. H. Matluck 

Department of Romance Languages 
Univ .of Texas 

Austin 12, Texas 


Mr. David Romey 

Department of Romance Languages 
Temple Univ. 

Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Dr. Eugene Savaiano 
Spanish Department 
Univ. of Wichita 
Wichita 14, Kansas 


Mrs. Charlotte Stern 

1109 Graham Street 

Lynchburg, Virginia 

Dr. E. D. Turner, Jr. 
Department of Modern Languages 
Univ. of Delaware 


Newark, Delaware 


Dr. John H. Hartsook, Chairman 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Temple Univ. 

Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


An increased number of awards was ob- 
tained this year by our active Committee 
on Awards: Miss Anita Murray, Mr. J. 
Vernon Morgan and Professor Donald G. 


Castanien, Chairman. 


This year even more chapters organized 
excellent local award programs. We hope 
the remaining chapters will set up testing 
centers and local award programs in 1961. 
The names of high scoring students at 
national and chapter levels are indicated 
above together with national and _ local 
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awards and scholarships. 


Joun H. Harrsoox, Temple Univ. 
Harry T. Cuarry, U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute. 


TABLE 1 
Distribution of Scores—Second Year 
No. of Papers TABLE 3 
Distribution of Scores—Fourth Year 
No. of Papers 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of Scores—Third Year 


No. of Papers TABLE 4 


Medians for Different Sections of the 
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. 
S 
9 
9 
75-71 eo 9] 85-81 8 
65-61 ee eee ee 157 80-76 10 
50-46 43 
Ses 
II Il IV 
Usage 16.28 18.0 16.24 
Reading 13.24 17.98 18.12 
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TABLE 5 


Comparisons with Previous Examinations 


1960 1959 
Median Mean Median Mean 
Il 48.6 51.53 63.09 63.12 
Ill 58.45 58.48 69.65 69.09 
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IV 52.85 


1958 
Median Mean Median 
Il 58.9 59.4 59 
Ill ¥ 73.9 68 
IV 67.2 68.2 59 


55.83 61.83 59.59 


1957 
Mean 
59.07 
73.6 
57.2 


THE 1961 AATSP NATIONAL SPANISH CONTESTS 


The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals has placed this contest on 
the Approved List of National Contests and 
Activities for 1960-61. 


The fifth annual AATSP National Span- 
ish Contest for Secondary School Students 
will be held April 1-15, 1961. All teachers 
of Spanish are urged to enter their second, 
third, and fourth year students. 


Contestants: all students currently en- 
rolled in second, third and fourth year Span- 
ish classes at public, private and parochial 
schools are eligible. (Those of Spanish- 
speaking parents or those who have learned 
—— or another foreign language outside 


class should indicate this on their papers 
to qualify for a special series of awards at 
the national level.) 

Divisions: Spanish II—1st or 2nd semes- 

ter of 2nd year Spanish 
Spanish III—1st or 2nd semes- 

ter of 3rd year Spanish 
Spanish IV—Ist or 2nd semes- 

ter of 4th year Spanish 
CNote: there is only one exam 
in each division.) 

Examinations: standard objective examin- 
ations in three parts: Part I (aural) is 
recorded on tape (Highland Latin Ameri- 
can pronunciation); Parts II (grammar) 
and III (reading) are printed. A key for 
hand or machine scoring is furnished with 
each order of tests. Time required: about 
an hour and three quarters. 

To enter the Contest: Before February 
1, 1961, send order to the Chapter Treas- 
urer (or Chapter Contest Chairman) for 
the chapter serving you. (See list of Chap- 
ter Treasurers in Hispania.) Each order 
must include the number of students IN 


EACH DIVISION and the payment of ten 


cents per examination. You are urged to 
send in your orders early for 1961 materials 
to allow sufficient time for handling in case 
there has been a change in the onl contest 
chairmanship. (All materials will be sent 
on or about March 15. All parts of a ship- 
ment may not reach you at the same time.) 

To obtain the tape recordings for Span- 
ish II, II, or IV send $5.50 for each tape 
recorded examination desired (II, III or 
IV) to the National Chairman before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1961. Tape recordings will be 
sent directly to those who request them un- 
less the local Contest Chairman has ar- 
ranged for testing centers. 

or those who prefer to supply their own 
tape, the aural comprehension portion of 
any examination (Il, III or IV) will be 
recorded for $2.00 on the tape supplied. 
Tapes must be new or in excellent condi- 
tion and completely erased in order to 
insure satisfactory recording quality. Only 
standard 1200 foot, seven inch reels can be 
accepted. No tapes can be accepted after 
February 10 since all recordings will be 
duplicated shortly after that date. (A 
limited number of new tapes will be pre- 
ared at each level as a reserve for possible 
lose orders.) The appropriate tape record- 
ings must be administered to i tee 
desiring eligibility for national awards. The 
entire examination must be administered 
on or before April 15. 

CIn order to insure that our recordings 
can be used on all types of standard ta 
recorders, decision was again made to offer 
AATSP recorded aural comprehension tests 
only at the 74” second speed, on a 
standard 7”, 1200 ft. reel of tape, recorded 
on a single track. Since the tests run from 
20 to 25 minutes, only one examination 
can be recorded on a tape. Use of slower 
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speeds, dual tracks, or smaller reels would 
create problems and make the whole op- 
eration unnecessarily complicated and 
costly.) 

Awards: Most local chapters are arrang- 
ing to offer prizes for students of teachers 
within the chapter. It is planned that a 
number of awards and scholarships will 
also be made at the National level in 
1961. The three highest scoring examin- 
ation papers at each level should be for- 
warded to the National Chairman by May 
1, 1961. Please send all other scored papers 
to Professor John H. Hartsook, Dept. of 
Foreign Languages, Temple Univ., Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa., for statistical and item 
analysis. 

Use of IBM or other standard answer 
sheets is requested wherever possible to 
facilitate scoring and statistical studies. 

Announcement of results will be pub- 


lished in the September, 1961, issue of 
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Hispania. (Teachers of highest scoring stu- 
dents will be contacted as early as possible 
in May.) 

(Copies of last year’s examinations may 
be obtained directly from the National 
Chairman at 10c each while supplies last. 
Requests for less than four copies should 
be accompanied by remittance and a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for EACH 
examination desired. Tapes may be ordered 
at $5.50 each). 

Late orders from teachers for printed 
examinations and new tapes (after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1961) will be accepted only by 
the National Chairman for competition at 
the national level. Only the local contest 
officials will decide whether or not to admit 
late entries to local competitions and/or 
testing centers. 


Harry T. Cuarry, Chairman 
1810 Chadbourne Avenue 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


This time—it should happen at least 


once every four issues of Hispania—the 
President’s Corner will attain the nobility 
that its title aspires to. The president of 
the AATSP yields to the President of a 
larger Association, the USA, who last 
March 8 delivered an address which most 
of you have heard but a part of which I 
shall play back to you again because no 
more Lenaaies message could have come 
to our profession, nor could it have come 
from a higher authority: 

“The republics of this hemisphere have 
a special relationship to one another. The 
United States is important to all of Latin 
America, as its largest buyer, as the main 
source of foreign investment capital, and as 
a bastion of freedom. Our southern neigh- 
bors are important to us, economicall 
politically, culturally, militarily. Indeed, 
no other area of the world is of more vital 
significance to our own future. 

“This interdependence must be compre- 
hended by us, and by them. Each should 


know the policies, attitudes, aspirations, 
and capacities of the other. For, as I have 
said time and again, all fruitful, abiding 
cooperation must be based upon genuine 
mutual understanding of vital facts. 

“Exchanges of teachers, labor 
leaders, and others are helpful. News- 
papers, magazines, all means of communi- 
cation should accept the responsibility not 
merely of transmitting spectacular news, 
but of helping build the knowledge on 
which cooperative action may flourish. 

“In one respect our neighbors put us to 
shame. English is rapidly spreading as the 
second language in Latin America. Business 
executives, labor leaders, taxi drivers—most 
speak English well, learned in school or in 
bi-national institutes. The study of Spanish 
is increasing in our schools, but I wish 
that literally millions of Americans would 
learn to speak Spanish or Portuguese fluent- 
ly, and to read the literature, histories, and 
periodicals of our sister republics.” 

As a postscript—and, after that last sen- 
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tence, anticlimax—I add the acknowledge- 
ment that went to President Eisenhower in 
the name of the Association: 

“Dear Mr. President: 

“This is to bring you greetings from the 
American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish and Portuguese, and to thank you for 
the support that you gave, in your address 
on returning from Latin America, to the 
cause to which the Association is dedicated, 
the lowering of barriers and easing of com- 
munications between the United States and 
the republic to the south. It goes without 
saying that we enthusiastically endorse your 
view that more Americans should learn to 
speak Spanish and Portuguese. But beyond 
our parochial delight in this declaration, 
we applaud the good that you did for inter- 
Americanism in bringing to the thousands 
who saw you and the millions who heard 


NOTES ON USAGE 


1. Determination of the most satisfying 
postverbal word order is a difficult problem 
for students of Spanish. Brief rules are 
a? in Ramsey’s paragraphs 82, and 188 

ut he suggests no over-all solution. The 
Real Academia and Andrés Bello say noth- 
ing. Bolinger has published valuable mate- 
rial in “Meaningful word order in Spanish”, 
Boltin de Filologia, University of Chile 
(vir, 1954-55), 45-46, and in “Linear 
modification in Spanish,” PMLA, txvm 
(Dec. 1952), 1117-1144, showing that the 
information expressed in a clause usually 
becomes progressively more restricting and 
precise until it terminates in a “point,” near 
the end of the clause or sentence; recogniz- 
ing, however, the existence of a number of 
derogations to this principle. He also 
showed in Hispania, xxxvu (May 1954), 
152-156, that “English prosodic stress and 
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POSTVERBAL WORD ORDER IN SPANISH PROSE 


Gorpon T. Fisx 
U. S. Army, Retired 


you the knowledge that we cared enough 
to send as our ambassador the one who is 
first among us. If there is such a thing as 
a healing presence, yours must have closed 
many wounds. Let us hope that it will ward 
off as many more, and that despite our 
differences in language and culture, it will 
strengthen the bond that for a century and 
a half has united our New World.” 

And this from Mr. Wilton B. Persons, 
Assistant to the President: 

“The President has asked me to thank 
you for your letter following his report to 
the Nation on his South American trip. It 
was thoughtful of you to write, and your 
word of commendation is certainly appre- 
ciated . .. The President very much appre- 
ciated receiving your comments and extends 
his best wishes to you.” 


Dwicnr L. . 


Spanish sentence order” are often at odds, 
so that whichever word bears the heaviest 
stress in English tends to be final in Span- 
ish. While investigating the “Position of 
subject and object in Spanish prose,” 
Hispania, xin (Dec. 1959), 582-590, I 
noted many apparently new details which 
led to a further study, the results of which 
may prove to be a more satisfactory aid to 
teaching than appeals to “elegance” and 
“the desire to avoid monotony” or the 
meaningless “euphony.” 

1.1 References are to pages in Bolinger’s 
articles (B45, etc.), paragraphs in Ramsey 
(R82), year and page in Hispania (8-48); 
page number alone refers to Heath’s edition 
of Ricardo Leén’s Las Nifias de mis ojos, 
which was analysed in detail for its 160 
pages of Madrilenian conversation. 


2. The term BLOCK denotes herein a 
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group of words that functions as a unit 
and resists fission. There are SEMANTIC 
BLOCKS, expressing more or less unitary 
ideas, such as dar golpes (hit), tener éxito 
(succeed); VERB BLOCKS, consisting of 
a meaningful verb preceded by auxiliaries 
(ha dicho, tener que ver) or of two mean- 
ingful verbs Coir decir, mandar hacer); 
SYNTACTIC: BLOCKS such as subject, 
object, and other complements of the verb, 
in which case the term BLOCKS may be 
loosely applied to single words. 

3. The most frequent and hence the 
NATURAL SEQUENCE of postverbal 
blocks is the following: 

A. DISJUNCTIVE PRONOUNS, 
HONORIFICS, uno B. ADVERBIALS 
QUALIFYING VERB. C. PREDICATE 
ADJECTIVE OR ACCUSATIVE. D. 
GENERAL OBJECT E. SUBJECT 
F, SPECIFIC OBJECT OR PREDICATE 
NOUN G. INDIRECT OBJECT H. AD- 
VERBIALS QUALIFYING COMPLE- 
MENT. 

3.1. DISSUNCTIVE PRONOUNS as 
subject and object adhere to the verb 
and displacement is rare. Usted and uno, 
although etymologically distinct, are treated 
as pronouns: 5 Se la pega a uno de estar en 
Madrid. 12 Me gustan a mi las casas nue- 
vas. 45 Haz tt lo mismo. Dispuesta a ser ella 
feliz. 84 Ya se ve que es usted ingeniero. 
134 Me sentia yo nada dichosa. R1205 El 
concederle a él semejante privilegio. Other 
honorifics, although not pronouns, are 
treated like usted: Quijote xvm: Mire 
vuestra merced bien lo que dice. . . . Con 
facilidad seréd Vuestra merced satisfecho. 
Servant to master: 49 ;Quiere el senor otra 
cosa? 50 Por qué estd el senor tan triste? 

3.11. SUBJECT PRONOUNS stand be- 
tween elements of verb blocks: 11 ;Tam- 
bién le vid usted nacer? 12 No lo oyé 
usted cantar? 121 Le tenias tu que haberlo 
visto. 126 Vdyalo usted colocando. 135 
Dejé usted de escribirme. They follow the 
participle with haber: 3En dénde le he visto 
yo a usted? A single exception was re- 
corded: 49 3No me habia usted llamado? 

3.111. Separation is, however, occasional 
ly imposed by the meaning: 3-370 Le es im- 
posible a ella. 8-326 No le hago caso a ella. 
Le tengo carino a ella. 
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3.12. Pronouns are not restricted to this 
position if qualified: 37 Es menester res 
petarse antes a si mismo. 80 Debo ir yo solo. 
156 Isabel tuvo que encargarse de la mu- 
danza ella sola. Me dijeron lo mismo a mi 
también. 8-328 Sdlo quiero decir muy es- 
pecialmente a usted que . . . Forms with 
agglutinated -otros are treated as if quali- 
fied: 94 No tengo aqui a vosotros? 

3.2. ADVERBS, adverbial prepositions, 
and adverbial nouns that qualify the verb 
alone (B) stand next to A: 5 Yo era en- 
tonces una nina. 8. Federico tuvo con él 
un lance. 20 Ya esta alli otra vez esa 
lechuga. 23 Me tienen sin cuidado los 
vecinos. 23 No es nunca indiferente. 38 
JEsta en casa don Juan? 48 Ya has sacado 

s veces el reloj. 93 Se gasté alegremente 
su fortuna. 134 Yo he visto en los periddi- 
cos su retrato. 7-273 La creacién poética 
queda durante algiin tiempo abandonada. 
Adverbial adjective: 3A donde van juntas 
Ana y Maria? 

3.21. But adverbials that qualify all or 
part of a complement are final: 4. Esta casa 
es /una jaulita en las nubes. 5 Eres muy 
joven todavia. 14 Lo cortos que son los dias 
ahora. 21 Estaremos seguros con Cachin. 
49 »Por qué se ven tantos papeles por aqui? 
139 Tengo una fé absoluta en usted. 

3.3 PREDICATE ADJECTIVE and 
PREDICATE ACCUSATIVE (C) from 
very coherent blocks with the verb, carrying 
the information without which the latter is 
unintelligible: 4 Es duro Madrid. 102 No 
son iguales los sexos. 109 Es singular su 
obstinacién. 132 Es dulce la solitud 
y apacible el descanso. 151 3A qué 
estaba acostumbrada dona Rosario? 157 
2Cémo va vestida la cocinera? 8-315 
Me parecia corta la entrevista. Accusative: 
Tengo muy atrasadas mis costuras. 41 Hacer 
agradable la existencia. 42 Ya tenemos ser- 
vido el té. 85 Para hacerte dulces y amoro- 
sos los iltimos anos de tu vida. 8-315 
2Quién los deja solos a los dos? 

3.31. A PREDICATE NOUN used 
descriptively without article is treated as an 
adjective: 47 Hacen esclava del hombre a 
la mujer. Es espaiol y buen soldado mi 
sarjento. R218 Es sastre su hermano de 
usted? Eran gentes muy barbaras los mayas, 
said a Maya laborer on the ruins of Uxmal. 
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So also, an appellation accompanying 
llamar or the like: Se le llama Fea a esa 
muchacha. Llamamos Océano Pacifico al 
que descubrié Balboa. 

3.4. A GENERAL OBJECT (D), that 
is, one not referring to an individual, or 
part, but to an entire category, PRECEDES 
THE SUBJECT (E); such objects tend 
to be customary or expected adjuncts to 
the verb: ZNo tiene novio Isabel? 51 
A ver si quiere algo la senorita! 161 
2En donde hizo sus estudios Fernando? 
102 A tu edad se juegan su destino las 
mujeres. R82 Tiene vino el hombre... . 
2Tiene cigarros y tabacco el hijo de su 
amigo? Busca taquigrafos la IHC. Van 
siempre mascando chicle los americanos. 
Tuvo cinco hijos mi abuela. Vale unos 
cien pesos este reloj. 

3.41. A general object often forms a 
coherent block or set-expression with the 
verb: 13 Hacen falta coronas. 25 jSi que 
tiene gracia la cosa! 55 j;Me da mas guerra 
el desastrado! jLe dio miedo el 
convento a la santita. No le hizo caso nadie. 
Prestaron juramento los nuevos diputados. 
Lograron éxito los artistas. 

3.5. A RESTRICTED OBJECT (CF) 
follows the subject. Such objects are usual- 
ly accomplished by el or a or by other 
restricting element: 157 ;Cémo encuentra 
Isabel a su padre? 162 ;Cémo comprende 
Isabel la libertad? 54 ;Le estorbaron los cin- 
co hijos que tuvo a dona Isabel la Catélica? 
Fusilaron los rebeldes a muchos prisioneros. 
2En dénde conociéd Juan a Maria? R313 
Alcanzé el vapor al yate. R1315 Vencié el 
joven su pasion por el juego. ... Animaba 
su rostro una sonrisa de inefable felicidad. 

3.6. A PREDICATE NOUN (CF), un- 
like the predicate adjective, is not in block 
with the verb, but is second member of an 
equation. a=b, so that the presence of both 
subject and noun after the verb is rare 
except in questions: 39 ;No es ésta una 
de tus palabras favoritas? R1218 Por ser 
éste el mas fuerte. 

3.7. Since an INDIRECT OBJECT (G) 
“gets what is given, sees what is shown, 
hears what is said, and does what he’s 
told” it logically follows a direct object, the 
“what” of the jingle: 11 Le sabe llevar el 
pulso y el buen humor a sus padres. 16 
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Rendia un fervente culto a esas virtudes. 
161 2Qué dice Isabel a Paloma? 8-328 Yo 
no le doy mi hija a un ladrén. 8-326 Les 
ataron a la espalda las manos a Porfirio 
y a Nicolas. 

4. Although the above ABC order is 
empirical, objective, and in accord with 
grammatical principles, its frequency and 
naturalness are due to the fact that it is 
also generally in accord with the subjective 
principle that the content of a clause or 
sentence tends to progress from the vague to 
the precise, from the general to the specific, 
from broad concepts to narrow concepts, 
until it reaches what may be called its 
CULMINATING POINT, near the end. 
This may be verified by inspection of fore- 
going quotations, such as: 3.1 Se le pega> 
a uno> de estar> en Madrid. 3.2 Federico 
> tuvo> con el> un lance. 3.3 Es duro> 
Madrid. 3.31 Hacen> esclava> del hom- 
bre> a la mujer. 3.4 No tiene novio> 
Isabel? A tu edad> se juegan> su destino 
> las mujeres. 3.41 Hacen> falta> coro- 
nas. 3.6 Por ser> éste>el mas fuerte. 3.7 
Yo no le doy> mi hija> a un ladrén. 

4.1 Most deviations from ABC order are 
in compliance with the above principle. 
CA: 3-370 Le es imposible a élla. CB: 5 
Tu eres muy joven todavia DB: 65 Vol- 
veran las aguas a sus cauces. 3 No hay 
nadie en la casa. 15 Se me va mucha | sage 
por la boca. DC:120 Ya estan todas las 
ramas sueltas. EA. 8-338 Da la razon 
a ella. EB: 5 Pongo mis cinco sen- 
tidos en aprender las cosas. EB 17 Te 
hubiera echado una mano con la mayor 
voluntad. 14 Teniendo una aguja en la 
mano y una persona a mi vera. 25 Pone su 
libertad por encima de tédo. ED: Trajo 
dona Rosario unas flores. Inicid hoy el 
doctor Frondizi su gobierno constitucional. 
FC: Le parecié al aleman grande e impo- 
nente. FD: Resulté a don Julian una tarea 
desagradable. FE: 8-330 Han ayudado a 
restituir al poeta su fama perdida. 159 
2Qué ofrece a Isabel su cuarto de estu- 
diante? 34 j;Cémo le gustan a las mujeres 
los piropos! 

4.11. A block that is, or contains, a 
clause is final. BE: 7-328 Le daré a 
Gabriel lo que necesita. EC: 47 No hace 
mds que poner las cosas mas torcidas que 
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estan. FB: 157 :Qué le sucede a Paloma el 
dia que se enamore? FE: 8-328 Digale al 
panadero que le pagaré el lunes. 


4.2. The inverted order of questions is 
controlled by the special principle that the 
topic,—who or what the question is about— 
stands right after the verb, regardless of its 
syntactic function: 2Por qué entra P 
con tan mal humor? It may even split 
an otherwise resistant block; 2Por qué 
no quiere Paloma entrar a ver a su wale 
2Por qué prefirid el abuelo vivir solo? Por 
qué esta el padre arreglando sus papeles? 

5. Divergences from both the ABC and 
the “culminating point” order are due to 
afterthoughts—words thrown in to clarif 
the meaning—and to | 
which resume or repeat information already 
known to speaker and hearer—which stand 
after the verb or after the culminating 
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point. DB: 138 No en vano somos los dos 

la misma sangre. EB: 47 Las vi morir 
a las dos a fuego lento. ED: 48 Te costé la 
broma tres bouquets. 8-49 Una pequena flor 
de cuatro pétalos. . . . Tenian los pétalos 
en la base una gota de sangre. 


5.1. Afterthoughts and resumptives do 
not always disturb ABC order: Deme usted 
Es duro Madrid. Né son iguales los sexos. 
lo mismo. Ya se ve que es usted ingeniero. 
Tiene vino el hombre. 


6. Long ago when I was a classroom 
teacher I laid down a rule of thumb that 
worked quite well if accompanied by a 
little common sense. It was simply “Short- 
long after verb.” Based on a count of 
letters the ratio of short-long to long-short 
is 70:18, so my rule is still worth some- 
thing. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY 
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Conducted by Agnes M. Brady, Associate Editor* 


DIALOGOS PARA MUCHACHOS 


James E. Carrier 


TIENES?** 


Miguelito—Hola, Eduardo. ¢Qué tal? 
Eduardo—No estoy bien, Miguelito. 
Miguelito—z:Tienes dolor de cabeza? 
Eduardo—No, no tengo dolor de cabeza. 
Miguelito—:Tienes dolor de est6mago? 
Eduardo—No, no tengo dolor de estémago. 


*Material for the Department should be 
sent to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser Hall, 
Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

**Teachers are invited to submit original 
dialogs that have proved useful in teaching 
Spanish. At least two dialogs will be pub- 
lished in each issue. 


Miguelito—:Tienes hambre? 
Eduardo—No, no tengo hambre. 
Miguelito—:Tienes sed? 
Eduardo—No, no tengo sed, tampoco. 
Miguelito—z:Tienes dolor de oidos? 
Eduardo—No, no tengo dolor de ofdos. 
Miguelito—:Tienes mucho frio? 
Eduardo—No, no tengo frio. 
Miguelito—:Tienes calor? 
Eduardo—No, no tengo calor, tampoco. 
Miguelito—Pues, qué tienes? 
Eduardo—Tengo mucho suefio y estoy muy 
cansado. ¢Y tu, cémo ests? 
Miguelito—Estoy cansado de _ hablar. 
Adiés . . 
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LA FAMILIA GONZALEZ 


Oxrvia C. pe Menpoza 


Personajes: Padre, Madre, Abuelo, Abuela, 

siete hijos 

Mama-—jNijios, ya es tiempo de levantarse! 
jSon las siete y media! 

Padre—Voy a leer las noticias. Me hablas 
cuando el desayuno esté listo. 

Rogelio—jQué flojera! ;No tengo ganas de 
levantarme! 

Carlos—jNi yo tampoco, tengo mucho 
sueno! 

Bruce—Mamié, ¢tengo que lavarme la cara 
y los brazos? 

Mamaé-—Si. 

Bruce—2Y las orejas? 

Mama-—Si. 

Bruce—jQué lata! 

Diana—Yo voy a bafarme. Tengo un vesti- 
do rojo nuevo que llevé a la iglesia el 
domingo y quiero llevarlo a la escuela 

oy. 

Julieta—Yo voy a ponerme la falda verde 
que me dio mi abuelita en mi cumpleaiios. 

Torrecita-Mama ¢podemos ayudarte a 
preparar el desayuno? 

Mama-—Si, ti y Elizabeth pueden poner la 

_ mesa. ¢Qué van a tomar? 

Elizabeth—Yo quiero pan tostado, cereal y 
jugo de naranja. 

Rogelio y Carlos—Nosotros queremos hue- 
vos fritos y tocino. 

Torrecita—Yo solamente quiero leche, pan 
tostado y mantequilla. Mi estémago me 
duele un poco. 

Papa—Muy fen, tiempo para comer. 

(Entran los abuelos.) 


Nifios—jAbuelito! ;Abuelita! 


Abuelito—:Cémo han estado? jQué gusto 
de verlos! 

Abuelita—Vengan para ensefiarles lo que 
les traje. A Julieta un libro. A Torrecita 
un caballo, a Elizabeth calcetines y a 
Diana una mufeca. 

Abuelito—Yo le traje a Bruce un aeroplano, 
a Rogelio y Carlos una pelota, a papa 
una camisa y a mamé una blusa. 

Todos—j Muchas gracias! 

Mama—Bueno, es hora de irse a la escuela. 
¢Estan listos? 

Nifos—Si, si, adids, hasta la vista, hasta 
luego. 

Papa—jAhora si podremos descansar y 
platicar! 


(Mas tarde.) 


Nifios—jHola, ya llegamos! 
Papa—:Cémo les fue en la escuela? 
Elizabeth—jNos divertimos mucho! Vimos 
un programa de televisibn muy bueno. 
Julieta—j Nosotros tuvimos educacién fisica 
y estoy cansada! 

Rogelio, Carlos y Bruce—:Podemos ver 
televisién? ¢Solamente un programa? 

Abuelita—Tal vez un poquito después de 
la cena. 

Mama—jBueno, la cena est lista y quiero 
que todos se acuesten temprano! 

Torrecita—jQué buenas estaban la carne 
y las papas! 

Bruce—jQué suefio! Yo voy a dormirme. 

Mamé-—Yo creo que todos deben ir a dor- 
mir. jHasta mafiana! 

Nifio—Buenas noches. 

Abuelito—jQué familia tan feliz! . . . 


SPANISH FOR ALL 


Leonor A. LarEw 
University of Missouri 


The question, “Should foreign languages 
be available to all children?” is one that 
must be answered sooner or later by any 
system that includes foreign languages in 


the elementary school. At the University 
of Missouri Laboratory School, where 
foreign lan uag s were revived in the ele- 
mentary schoo! in the Fall of 1955, the 
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open at the outset was “Yes, Spanish for 
all”. 

A perusal of the literature revealed that 
educational systems in various parts of the 
country differ in their solution of the prob- 
lem. Dr. Emile de Sauzé, father of the 
Cleveland Plan, has always been of the 
opinion that foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary school are for the bright children.* 
Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of For- 
eign Languages, Schools of the City of 
New York, is of the same opinion.’ Ralph 
M. Perry, Harris Teachers College, in ex- 
plaining the St. Louis experiment writes: 
“Foreign language instruction should con- 
stitute an enrichment program for pupils of 
superior ability.”* 

On the other hand, Agnes Marie Brady 
believes the entire population should be 
included. In writing about the program in 
Lawrence, Kansas she elaborates: “There 
was never any idea that only the most in- 
telligent children should be selected for 
this ‘experiment.’ We wanted then, and 
we still want, to have our program be a 
democratic one, for we are training all our 
children to live in a world where basic 
accord must prevail among all peoples if we 
are to seek correctives for the tensions that 
now exist.”> One of the largest programs, 
that of Los Angeles, offers Spanish to all.° 
In Fairfield, Connecticut, too, all the child- 
ren learn foreign languages.’ In a survey 
taken of 19 Palo Alto schools, Joseph Ray- 
mond received 15 responses in answer to 
the question: “Do you believe all children 
in a class should be taught a foreign lang- 
uage or only the above-average children?” 
Ten principals said: all. Three said: above 
average.® 

The literature also reveals that there are 
successful programs for the gifted as well 
as successful programs which include the 
entire class. 

At the University of Missouri, on enter- 
ing our fourth year in a program which 
now includes Spanish from the first year 
through the eighth year, our “Spanish for 
all” stand had to be modified. Changes had 
to be made at both ends of the curve. The 
gifted children demanded attention as did 
the pupils at the lower end. Here is how we 
have met the problem. 
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Our Spanish program at present con- 
sists of a language readiness program in the 
first and second grades, twice a week; in 
the third grade which meets four times a 
week, giant steps are taken in language 
learning; the fourth grade meets four times 
a week. Towards the end of the year a 
reading readiness program is begun and the 
children divided into two groups. The fifth 
and sixth grades combined are divided 
into three reading groups: Popocatépetl, 
Ixtaccihuatl, and Paricutin. Here in the 
reading groups is where both ends of the 
curve vie for attention. 

It does not take the gifted child long to 
reach the top reading group. He may be a 
fifth grader studying with sixth graders. 
During the fifth year there is no problem; 
it is during the sixth year when the child 
has exhausted the reading groups that 
something must be done. Our solution: 
“El Grupo Especial.” Last year the group 
consisted of four youngsters: 


(The writer has yet to comprehend what 
intangible something enables Mike to kee 
2 this group in view of his 98 IQ. 

e first semester the children were as- 
signed to the University Language Labora- 
tory of the Department of Romance Lang- 
uages. The department is concerned wit 
the oral aspect of language as explained 
by Dr. Brushwood in his article, “The 
Missouri Plan for Oral Improvement in the 
Traditional Language Course.”® The child- 
ren, therefore, were able to use the college 
tapes which are prepared under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Martin S. Stabb, Director of the 
Language Laboratory. This was not ideal, 
as we would have preferred to prepare 
material especially for the children, CC the 
best we could do with limited personnel. 
The youngsters went to the lab twice a 
week for fifty minutes. The rest of the week 
they spent in the top reading group but on 
special assignments. 

In the second semester, the writer was 
able to persuade a colleague in the Depart- 
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ment of Romance Languages, Sra. Argen- 
tina Armstrong, to teach the gifted children 
twice a week as a labor of love. She was to 
cover the material in the seventh grade text 
with the hope that the youngsters at the 
end of the semester would pass the 7th 
grade final examination. Because my col- 
league is a “native” of Cuba and an erst- 
while elementary school teacher and be- 
cause the children are delightfully “gifted” 
they all successfully passed the exam and 
entered the 8th grade Spanish class. 

“El Grupo Especial” helped the cause of 
FLES in many ways but especially in pub 
lic relations. The children were “on call” 
to assist the writer whenever she was called 
upon to explain our program to assemblies, 
meetings, etc. We seldom rehearsed but 
simply recited, sang, or read whatever we 
happened to be studying at the time. This 
was a particularly rewarding experience as 
the youngsters were always a great success 
and everyone present got the erroneous im- 
pression that leaseans are easy and lots 
of fun. 

Problems? Of course. Criticism that the 
children were being taken out of their age 


group and thrown in with worldly veterans 
in the Language Lab was expressed. Oc- 
casionally the “delightfully gifted” did what 


came naturally. They screeched and 
whooped as they dashed up the four flights 
of stairs to the Language Lab, which is 
situated in the building which houses the 
President of the University. And now that 
the youngsters are ahead of their class an 
entire year in Spanish, scheduling their 
classes often presents problems. Here my 
Latin American background comes to my 
aid, as I smile, say “ni modo,” and hope for 
the best. 

This year the lower end of the curve, my 
slow pupils, must be taken into considera- 
tion. Because they cannot keep up with 
their classmates when reading is tackled, 
and often turn into discipline problems, the 
poorest ones are dropped. In almost every 
case youngsters who are doing poor work in 
general will do poor work in Spanish. This 
is revealed by teacher observation and 
testing. Sometimes we find that a child is 
doing satisfactory work in general and ex- 
cels in Spanish, but seldom is it true that 
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a child doing unsatisfactory work in general 
will excel in Spanish. The youngsters are 
dropped only on the recommendation of 
their classroom teachers. If the classroom 
teacher feels the child will profit more from 
additional time spent on reading or arith- 
metic, this is done; if she feels the child 
should continue Spanish, he is not dropped. 
This year four out of 30 have been sug- 
gested as students who might proht 
more from other pursuits. Dunkel and 
Pillet found in their experiment at 
the University of Chicago in the ele- 
mentary school “that French has limited 
benefits, at least as far as learning 
to speak and understand the language is 
concerned” for about 15% of the young- 
sters.” 1° 

The writer was reluctant “to drop” any 
child from the program; but our student 
teachers must be considered, too. To teach 
foreign languages on any level is an art 
that is not often an easy task for a beginner 
and certainly much less so with an un- 
happy, frustrated, unsuccessful youngster, 
to complicate matters. This does not mean 
that the slow learner cannot learn a foreign 
language and should be excluded from the 
program. Angiolillo in his experiment with 
feeble-minded students was able to teach 
nine imbeciles (average IQ about 40) and 
one moron (IQ about 75) a vocabulary of 
about 80 words and expressions at the end 
of one month and a half using the oral 
method exclusively. He concludes his 
article with the fact which he claims is too 
often ignored “that the beginning of for- 
eign language learning need not be an 
intellectual activity of a high order, of 
truly challenging, if not forbidding 
material.”"' As our program develops we 
will provide for the slow learner at a level 
where he can succeed and we can all be 
happy. 

To summarize: At the University of 
Missouri we have found that we can offer 
Spanish successfully to all the youngsters 
during the first four years, that is, until 
reading is undertaken. When the children 
reach the 5th grade, the extremely poor 
students on the recommendation of their 
classroom teachers are dropped. Our ex- 
perience has been that when children at 
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the end of the sixth grade are given a choice 
to continue or drop foreign language, it is 
usually the “good” student who elects to 
continue, for children too realize that 
foreign languages are not always fun nor 
easy for all! 


NOTES 


1 French was taught at the University of Mis- 
souri Laboratory School in 1940 under the 
supervision of Miss Edna Wood. See article: 
Wood, Edna and Henwood, Virginia, “Frenc 
in the Laboratory School of the University of 
Missouri,” The French Review, xxv (January, 
1941), pp. 214-219. 

2 Panel Discussion. Sauzé, Emile B., “Teachin 
French in Elementary Schools of Cleveland.’ 
The French Review, xxv1 (April, 1953), p. 360- 
377. 

>Van Enehaam, Evelyn, “Foreign Languages 
in the Elementary Schools. The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, xxxviu1 (October, 1954), p. 313. 
*Panel Discussion. Perry, Ralph M., «Experi. 


THE MLA FOREIGN 


LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Illinois Educational Press Bulletin.—Its 
Dec. 1959 issue is devoted to modern FLs, 
with articles on FLs at all levels in the 
public schools of Illinois, on language lab- 
oratory installations, and teaching FLs on 
TV, and on teacher training and placement. 
Marjorie Johnston an initial 
article on FLs across the nation and Wil- 
marth Starr describes briefly the tests for 
FL teachers now being prepared by the 
MLA. General editor for the issue was 
George T. Wilkins, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. He was assisted by Robert 
O. DeVette and Helmut Meyerbach, FL 
Consultants in the Illinois Office of Public 
Instruction. This is a well-planned and 
most informative issue. 


Dolores.—Nurses, physicians, and social 
workers at the Poodianedinn Hospital in 
New York City for the past five years 
have had a chance to take an intensive 
course in functional conversational Spanish. 
The course, lasting fifteen weeks, hopes to 
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ment in St. Louis.” The French Review, xxv1 
(April, 1953), p. 365. 

5 Brady, Agnes M., “The Life Cycle of an 
Idea.” Hispania, xxxvu1, (March, 1954), p. 68. 
6 Ginsburg, Ruth R. “A Brief Overview of the 
Elementary School Spanish Program in Los 
Angeles,” National Washington, 
D.C. (January, 1953). 

7 Van Enehaam, “Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary Schools.” The Modern Language Jour- 
nal, xxxvim1 (October, 1954), p. 311. 
‘Raymond, Joseph, “FLES Developments in 
Northern California.” Hispania, xuu (March, 
1959), pp. 103-105. 

® Brushwood, J. S. “The Missouri Plan for Oral 
Improvement in the Traditional Language 
Course,” The Modern Language Journal, xxxvui 
(December, 1953), pp. 415-418. 

0 Dunkel, Harold B. and Pillet, Roger A. “A 
Second Year of French in the Elementary 
School,” Elementary School Journal, rvu1 (De- 
cember, 1957), p. 150. 

11 Angiolillo, P. F. “French for the Feeble- 
minded: An Experiment,’ The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, xxvu (April, 1942), pp. 266-271. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


enable them to cope with Puerto Rican 
patients with pains but no English. Sixty 
students are currently enrolled. 


Exceeding the demand.—A study of ad- 
missions statistics from six eastern colleges 
for women (Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley) shows 
that three-fourths studied two languages 
in secondary school and that a substantial 
proportion of the members of the class 
of 1963 at each institution, 54 to 74 per- 
cent, offered five or more years of foreign 
language credit for entrance. Latin leads 
the list, followed closely by French and 
much less closely by Spanish and 
German. 


NYU Junior Year in Spain.—An inter- 
esting compromise between trans- 
planted campus, with American students 
and professors and directors all working 
together in a foreign city, and the student 
who goes to study abroad completely on 
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his own is the NYU arrangement. Appli- 
cants must have a good command of Span- 
ish. They are taught by regular members 
of the faculty of the University of Madrid, 
although in special classes with examin- 
ations and grades. The grades are certified 
by NYU to the student's own institution. 
There is a member of the NYU faculty 
in residence in Madrid as director. Tuition 
is $550, which covers course fees, admin- 
istrative fees, library and examination fees 
and student insurance. In 1958-59, sixty- 
three students from forty-six colleges par- 
ticipated in the Junior Year in Spain. For 
further information, write to Dr. J. 
Richard Toven, Foreign Student Center, 
15 Washintgon Mews, New York Univer- 
sity, New York 3. 


Correction.—Mildred Boyer, Managing 
Editor of the Texas Foreign Language 
Association Bulletin, questioned our figure 
of 40,000 as the total mailing list of the 51 
state FL bulletins. We re-checked our 
arithmetic and blushingly report that we 
vastly underestimated or undercalculated 
the total. We did not receive figures from 
all states, so that this is partly an esti- 
mate, but the total of actual and estimated 
figures is 361,835. This is not, of course, 
exclusively foreign language teachers, 
since some editors send their bulletins to 
administrators, PTA members, and other 
friends of foreign languages inside and 
outside their states. 


Volume.—Not wishing to exaggerate, 
we chose the shortest month and counted 
incoming mail, first class only. The total 
was 2,772 items. 


New State Supervisors for Modern 
FLS.—Alabama: Miss Joanna Breedlove, 
689 Ponce de Leon Avenue, Montgomery 
6; Kentucky: Dr. Bruce B. Vance, 506 
West Hill, Louisville; Oklahoma: Mr. 
Robert Sumter, State Dept. of Education, 
Oklahoma City; Tennessee: Mrs. Sara W. 
Whitten, State Dept. of Education, Nash- 
ville; Wisconsin: Mr. Ernest Stowell, 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison 2. 
This makes a total of 33 states and the 
District of Columbia that now have one 
or more supervisors of foreign language. 


Hispania 


The total number of foreign language 
personnel involved is 40. 


Tongues across the isthmus.—President 
Eisenhower's South American tour high- 
lighted the lack of intercommunication at 
tween Anglo and Spanish America. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower possesses no Spanish and 
of the 54 prominent Argentines with 
whom he was in close contact, only 10 
possessed any English. The Buenos Aires 
Herald proposes, in order to remedy this 
situation, that all Americans be obliged 
to study Spanish and that all Argentine 
students be obliged to study English. The 
latter proposal has more p tenes of being 
carried out than the former. In the U.S. 
Information Agency's twelve _bi-national 
centers in Argentina, some 32,000 per- 
sons now receive free instruction in 


English. 


“Sources of Employment for Foreign 
Language Majors and Minors.”—This 
Univ. of Michigan Occupational Informa- 
tion Bulletin, compiled by the Univer- 
sity’s Career Counseling Unit in 1958 
and revised and republished in 1959, will 


be duplicated by our office and be avail- 
able from here at a price of one dollar 
per copy. 


“Source of Materials for Secondary 
School Teachers of Foreign Languages.”— 
U.S. Office of Education Circular No. 
509, revised in January 1960, prepared 
by Marjorie C. Johnston and Esther M. 
Eaton of the USOE, is an invaluable 
bibliography of these materials. It runs to 
26 mimeographed pages and its number 
is OE-27001. 


“Modern Techniques in Teaching For- 
eign Languages. Language Laboratories.” 
—This 19th annual bulletin of the Con- 
necticut Audio-Visual Education Associ- 
ation has many articles and _ illustrations 
about the language laboratory. Among 
the authors of articles are Elliott H. Kone, 
Editor of this issue of the bulletin, Nelson 
H. Brooks of Yale, A. Bruce Gaarder of 
the U.S. Office of Education, George 
Borglum of Wayne State, Fred M. Hech. 
inger of the Mie York Times, Elton 


Hocking of Purdue, and Robert M. Tharp 
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of Yale. To obtain a copy, send $2.00 to 
the Yale Univ. Audio-Visual Center, 130 
Wall Street, New Haven. 


Language Laboratories.—A report on the 
language laboratory conference at Indiana 
University, 22-23 January 1960, which sum- 
marizes the papers presented and discus- 
sion of these papers, has been prepared by 
Mrs. Frances Creore, Helen Bush School, 
405 36th Avenue North, Seattle 2, Wash- 
ington. This is an excellent summary of an 
extremely important conference on the 
subject. 


Correction._We_ misspelled the name 
of the editor of the Montana FLTA News- 
letter. It should be Dr. Svein Oksenholt. 
Our apologies to him. Will other FLeditors 
please correct the name on their lists? 


Early Birds.—Every weekday morning, 
an hour before the ‘bell rings for regular 
classes, three groups of children totaling 
85, between the ages of eight and eleven, 
= at the University School on the 
ndiana University campus to learn French, 
German, and Spanish. These experimental 
classes began four years ago. The children 
are grouped not by age but by ability and 
achievement, which is not necessarily tied 
to their LQ. 

Language Reservoir. — Small colleges 
supported by various ethnic and religious 
groups have long been responsible for the 
teaching of languages which have recently 
been designated as ‘critical’ by the United 
States Office of Education. This makes 
them an unexpected reservoir for new 
high-priority skills. 

“Polish, for example, was first taught at 
St. Mary’s College in Orchard Lake, Mich., 
shortly after the Civil War. 

“Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, 
Md., has announced an enrollment of 125 
in its undergraduate Polish teaching cen- 
ter, apparently the largest in the country. 
The college is supported by the Polish 
National Alliance, a fraternal organiza- 
tion. The center offers courses in Polish 
literature and folklore as well as language. 

“Other small colleges which serve as 
centers for the study of languages = 
by less than 30,000,000 people are Suomi 
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College in Hancock, Mich., for Finnish; 
Marianapolis College in Thompson, Conn., 
for Lithuanian; St. Basil’s College, Stam- 
ford, Conn., for Ukrainian; St. Sava 
Monastery, Libertyville, Ill., for Serbo- 
Croatian; and St. Procopius College, Lisle, 
Ill., for Czech. 

“Other ethnic groups have made efforts 
to promote study of their tongues through 
endowing chairs at universities. The Atran 
Chair of Yiddish made it possible to es- 
tablish a Department of Yiddish at 
Columbia. Armenian-American groups are 
seeking to set up a chair at Harvard. 

“Large universities also constitute cen- 
ters for ‘small language’ study. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has a center for 
Baltic studies (Lithuanian and Latvian); 
Columbia and Indiana Universities are 
among the very few which offer programs 
in Uralic and Altaic languages (Finnish, 
Hungarian, Mongolian, Turkish, Uzbeck, 
etc.)” [From The New York Times, 6 
March 1960.] 


FLopenings.—Professor Siegfried H. 
Muller of Adelphi, in the 17 February 
1960 issue of The Delphian, reports that 
a search of the New York Times classified 
advertisement section of 6 December 1959 
produced 151 ads requiring a knowledge 
of some foreign language. The number 
of positions was even greater than this 
because some of the ads mentioned sev- 
eral positions available. Spanish led this 
list of desired languages with 67 offers, 
French with 37, German with 19, Italian 
and Latin with 4 each, Dutch, Polish, and 
Russian with 2 each, Greek, Hebrew, 
Portuguese, and Yiddish with 1 each. 
Salaries ranged from $3,380 to $18,000 a 
year, with the average about $5,000. The 
type of position ranged from clerk to ex- 
port manager, engineer, social director. 

FLS for tourist scholars.—The Language 
Laboratory in Indiana University’s new 
Ballantine Hall is setting aside a two-hour 
period a week for use by members of the 
faculty who wish to learn or re-learn any 
of the twelve modern foreign languages. 


for International Peace.—Robert 
H. Thayer, Director of the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of International Cultural 
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Relations, speaking to the annual conven- 
tion of Ruritan National, Louisville, 
Kentucky, 25 January 1960, said in part, 
“I have something very simple to ask you 
to do. I want you to make up your minds 
tonight that you will bring up your chil- 
dren to speak at least one, if not two lan- 
guages, other than our own; that you will 
bring them up to think it just as important 
to know intimately and to undersand people 
from lands as far away as Asia, as it is 
to know the family that lives next door— 
for with the jet age your next door neigh- 
bor is going to be from Asia, and Africa, 
and the Middle East. 

“Our children must learn to speak for- 
eign languages in their schools and we 
need more people who are able to speak 
the non-western languages like Hindi, 
Swahili and Arabic. 

“We need to develop a universal con- 
sciousness of other cultures that will bring 
Dijakarta and Algeria as close to us as 
Wakefield, Virginia and Washington, D.C. 

“We need a large corps of trained stu- 
dents, business men, government workers, 
labor leaders, agricultural experts and _pro- 
fessional people who will be as much at 
home in Kabul, Afghanistan and Santiago, 
Chile as they are in Boonsboro, Maryland, 
or Ames, Iowa. 

“In short, we must place our communities 
in the context of a world-wide setting and 
modify our institutions accordingly. 

“I would like to see our elementary and 
high school children giving oral presenta- 
tions in foreign languages as fluently as 
they do in English. I would like to see sub- 
jects like Pan-Africanism and the European 
Common Market become as much a part 
of our lives as recreation centers and county 
fairs. I would like to see our local news- 
papers carry more news and feature stories 
about life in Latin America and South- 
east Asia. 

“I think all of us should strive to add 
world citizenship to our basic responsibil- 
ities of citizenship in our nation, states 
and local communities.” 


FLES Packet.-We have put together 
some documents of special signficance for 
the teaching of FLs in elementary schools. 


For two dollars (to cover mimeographing 
and postage) you may have the following 
items, by merely pe ar for the FLES 
Packet: 

1. MLA: Foreign Languages in Elemen- 
tary Schools: Some Questions and An- 
swers (1955) 

. Wilder Penfield: “A consideration 
the neurophysiological mechanisms of 
speech and some educational conse- 
quences” (1953) 

. Wilder Penfield: “Language Learning” 
from Penfield and Roberts: Speech and 
Brain Mechanism (1960) 

. MLA: FL Program Policy Statements 
(1956) 

- William R. Parker: “Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Grades: A Caution” 
(1957) 

. Nelson Brooks: “The Meaning of 
FLES” (1959) 

- MLA: “Childhood and Second Lan- 
guage Learning” (1956) 

. MLA: Announcement of Teachers 
Guides and Records 

. Mary Thompson: “FL Instruction in 
Elementary Schools,” Reports of the 
Northeast Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages (1956) 

Eaton: “The FL Program, 
Grades 3-12,” Reports of the North, 


east Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages (1958) 


. Filomena Peloro: “Elementary and 
Junior High School Curricula,” Re- 
ts of the Northeast Conference on 
eaching of Foreign Languages (1959) 


Bilingual Hemisphere?—From President 
Eisenhower's report on his tour of Latin 
America, delivered by radio on 9 March 
1960: “In one respect our neighbors put 
us to shame. English is rapidly spreading 
as the second language in Latin America. 
Business executives, labor leaders, taxi 
drivers—most speak English well, learned 
in school or in binational institutes. The 
study of Spanish is increasing in our 
schools, but I wish that literally millions 
of Americans would learn to speak Span- 
ish or Portuguese fluently. 

“H. G. Wells once said that civilization 
is a race between education and catastrophe. 
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His thought is applicable to hemispheric 
relations. With common dedication to the 
highest ideals of mankind, including shared 
aspirations for a world of peace, freedom 
and progress, there is no insurmountable 
impediment to fruitful cooperation, save 
only insufhciency in mutual understanding. 
This is something that you and I—every 
single citizen—simply by informing himself 
can do something » bed 
“I hope each of us will do so.” 


Telescoped words.—Some years ago an 
Argentine poet, César Tiempo, wrote a 
book in which he tried to interpret Judaism 
to Argentina and Catholicism and Spanish 
American civilization to the Jews. He en- 
titled the volume Sabadomingo, a choice 
that has always seemed a very happy one 
to us. Recently, reading Salvador de Mada- 
riaga’s General, marchese usted, we came 
upon two coinages that pleased us no less: 
Speaking of the alliance of the Falange 
and the Catholic church, Madariaga refers 
to falangeles; speaking of Spain under the 
Franco yoke, he calls it Yugoespafiia. The 
book is published by Iberica Publishing 
Company, 112 East 19th St., New York 
3, New York. We recommend it for its 
style and its substance. The title, for those 
innocent of Spanish, means General, Get 


Out. 


Junior Year Abroad.—From Main Street 
to the Left Bank: Students and Scholars 
Abroad, by John A. Garraty and Walter 
Adams, published in 1959 by the Michigan 
State Univ. Press, price $4.00, is a well- 
written, objective study of the merits and 
defects of the officially and semi-officially 
sponsored groups of American under- 
graduate and graduate students studying 
abroad. One of the clear conclusions of 
the book is that until students have a 
better command of the foreign language, 
they cannot possibly compete on equal 
terms with European students. 


High School FL Teachers.—A roster of 
such teachers, gathered for the MLA by 
the National Science Teachers Association, 
with about 75% returns, divides foreign 
language teachers into two categories, those 
who teach a given FL 50% or more of their 
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time, and the total roster of teachers who 
teach one or more classes in an FL. Here 
are the national figures for each language 
in the two categories: French: 5540 and 
11,275; German: 1253 and 2604; Spanish: 
6416 and 10,937. For other languages we 
do not have the breakdown by more or less 
than 50% teaching, but the total firxires 
are as follows: Italian, 424; Russian, 373; 
Hebrew, 124; other languages not irienti- 
fiable through this survey, 118. 


FLES.—A rationale in 12 steps: |) It 
takes a great deal of time and effzri to 
learn an FL, something comparable yo the 
amount of time and effort it takes to:learn 
one’s own language. 2) In the American 
school system, we cannot expect ta have 
a massive concentration of effort o}; any 
one subject to the neglect of others. 3) If 
FL study is therefore limited to its small 
share of the total school day, we need 
several years of FL study, not 3 or + or 6 
but 10 years. 4) FL study must therefore 
begin early in the elementary school, in 
grade 3, to provide a ten-year sequence, 
grades 3-12. 5) FL entrance and degree 
requirements in colleges are increasing, 
both for the B.A. and B.S. degrees. 6) 
More than half of American high school 
Se go on to college. 7) At the 

ginning of grade 3, no one can tell 
which children are college-bound, or 
which can profit from the experience of 
learning an FL, even if they do not go to 
college. 8) Therefore, every third-grader 
should begin the study of an FL. 9) Some 
leaders in elementary education believe 
that all teaching, including Fls, should be 
done by elementary-school teachers, not by 
outside specialists. 10) Other leaders in 
elementary education believe that at this 
level we should return to teaching by sub- 
ject-matter specialists. 11) Under either 
system, a considerable number of elemen- 


‘tary-school teachers should become inside 


specialists in FLs. 12) Therefore, all in- 
stitutions training future elementary-school 
teachers should offer a major in FLs. 


Research.—The phone rang. A student 
writing a thesis asked if our magazine had 
any articles on Sinclair Lewis, and could 
we tell which issues had the best ones. We 
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said we couldn't tell; she would have to 
come and look for herself. She didn’t have 
time. Where else would we suggest she 
look? We said she would simply have to 
go and comb bibliographies. “What's their 
phone number?” “What's whose phone 


number?” “The Comb Bibliographies.” 
FLS Useless in USA?—The Gray Line, 


which operates sightseeing tours in a hun- 
dred American cities, has plenty of lecturers 
who can describe the sights in French, 
Spanish, or German, but it is having in- 
creasing difficulty finding guides who speak 
Japanese, Chinese, Danish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Korean, Urdu, and Tagalog. 


Let ‘Em Learn Spanish.—“Chicago 
CUPL), August 31, 1959. The Waukegan 
Women’s Club had good intentions but 
the wrong language when they set out to 
hold a fiesta for 100 Latin American parti- 
cipants of the Pan American Games. The 
fiesta was scheduled for Saturday and for 
the occasion the clubwomen prepared 300 
orders of fried chicken for the athletes. 
Tables were set up in a local museum to 
hold the food, and two bands were on 
hand to provide the entertainment. There 
was only one trouble. No guests showed up. 

“The clubwomen sat and waited. They 
finally gave up and donated the mounds 
of chicken to local hospitals. 

“What happened to the athletes? Cirilo 
Nassiff, secretary of the Argentine group, 
explained through an interpreter that signs 
in a dormitory announcing the fiesta were 
in English and no one in the group speaks 
English.” (West Virginia FL Bulletin, 
Feb. 1960) 


Choate Abroad.—We note here, with 
some pride, that Choate has summer 
programs of foreign studies in four coun- 
tries this year: in the Russian program (6 
July—19 Sept.) six weeks of intensive study 
of Russian language, history, and contem-- 
porary affairs are followed by a month's 
tour of Russia; the German program (22 
June—23 Aug.) has a month’s study at the 
Kepler Gymnasium in Freiburg, followed 
by a tour of Germany, Austria, and Switzer- 
land; the Spanish program (25 June—15 
Aug.) has a month’s study at the Universi- 


Hispania 


dad de Guadalajara, followed by two weeks 
of sightseeing in Mexico; the French pro- 
gram (17 June—17 Aug.) begins with a 
month of study at the Alliance Francaise 
in Paris, with week end excursions, fol- 
lowed by a motor trip through Europe. 
For each of these programs (except 
Russian), competence in the FL is pre- 
requisite. Enrollment is not limited to 
Choate students, and the German program 
is open to girls as well as boys (sehr 
gemiitlich). Those interested should write 
to the Director of Admissions, The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn. 


Audio-Lingual Method vs. Lang. Lab.— 
“Perhaps in this day of spontaneous gener- 
ation and overnight generalization of new 
terminology it is not so surprising that many 
teachers are confused as to what is meant 
by some new labels. One of the most 
serious of these confusions is the misidenti- 
fication of ‘audio-lingual’ with ‘language 
laboratory,’ a misunderstanding whose fre- 
quency I| only recently realized. 

“Audio-lingual is a term which many 
of us joyfully welcomed as a solution to 
the problem of how to enunciate ‘aural- 
oral’ so that it would not sound like ‘oral- 
oral.’ Basically, audio-lingual denotes a 
method or approach to the teaching of 
foreign languages which involves the hear- 
ing and speaking of the language as the 
primary activities of the learner. There are 
many variant theories concerning how ex- 
clusively and for how long this emphasis 
is to continue during the foreign language 
course, as well as concerning the amount 
of English to be used and other features 
of the method. Secondarily, ‘audio-lingual’ 
normally is understood to imply an ap- 
proach involving the realization that lan- 
guage learning is the development and 
practice of a “kill not the intellectual an- 
alysis of grammar without adequate prac- 
tice in performing. In place of the tradi- 
tional translation and grammar analysis, 
the audio-lingual approach normally in- 
volves the use of pattern drill techniques 
and other allied procedures developed by 
modern structural linguists, with a mini- 
mum of generalization about the language. 
The term does not imply that ‘correctness’ 
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of usage is to be ignored nor that reading, 
writing, and cultural content are to be 
omitted from the foreign language course. 
The difference of approach concerns rather 
the question of how and when these mat- 
ters are best taken up. 

“All of this may be, has been, and is 
being done without the use of any electro- 
mechanical equipment whatsoever. An 
audio-lingual aed is just as applicable 
to a too-large class as any other method; 
although, as with any an method, the 
results obtained are better when the class 
is not too numerous. Choral work, chain 
drills, division into practice groups, and 
other techniques aie it possible to do 
this without equipment, although at least 
a tape recorder is necessary if the teacher is 
to handle several classes daily without ex- 
cessive fatigue. It is also worth pointing out, 
incidentally, that even its most enthusiastic 
proponents do not suppose that the audio- 
lingual method will eliminate r stu- 
dents. Like death and taxes, they will 
always be with us. 

“A language laboratory is simply a collec- 
tion of electro-mechanical devices, which 
may be of the most diverse kinds (and there 
are many experts who do not think that a 
record-playback facility for each student 
is at all essential, as some popular defini- 
tions of language lab would imply) which 
serve to assist in the business of hearing 
and speaking the target language. Such 
equipment may even be used to help in the 
teaching of reading, as Georgetown ae 
sity has shown. 

“In short, then, the equipment is not a 
method, and the audio-lingual methods do 
not require equipment, although the equip- 
ment does have its most clear application 
to audio-lingual methods and, conversely, 
these methods are aided enormously, es- 
pecially when used with large classes, by 
good language laboratory equipment.” — 
James S. Holton, from Newsletter of the 
Foreign Language Association of Northern 


California, March 1960. 


FLS on the air.—The National Academy 
of Broadcasting requires its students to 
study the pronunciation of six FLs and 
urges its students to study at least two FLs 
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seriously if they hope to have success in the 
field of radio. Stadents less well prepared 
find themselves baffled by foreign musical 
and geographical terms and names. This 
reminds us of the ancient story of the an- 
nouncer who spoke of the “Ave Maria” by 
Bach-Gounod. Warned that the hyphen 
meant Bach arranged by Gounod, he 

roudly pronounced the next day a per- 
tn of “Scheherazade” by Rimski 
arranged by Korsakov. 


Opportunities abroad for modern lang- 
uage teachers, 1961-1962.-Numerous op- 
portunities to teach or study abroad during 
1961-62 will be available to American 
teachers of modern languages through the 
International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram of the Department of State. Summer 
seminars will be held in Colombia, France, 
Germany, and possibly Brazil. Teaching 
positions will be available in Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, and Germany, and in such 
French-speaking areas as Cambadia, 
Guinea, Laos, Morocco, and Tunisia, A 
few positions will be available in Chile, 
Peru and possibly other Spanish-American 
countries. Detailed information and ayppli- 
cation forms may be obtained between 1 
Aug. and 15 Oct. 1960 from Teacher: Ex- 
change Section, Division of Internatinal 
Education, Office of Education, Washiing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Recommended FL Preparation.—For; ad- 
mission to the College of Arts and Sciefices 
at Cornell University, the stated recomren- 
dation in FLs: “Foreign languages, ancient 
or modern, taken every year, with the; ob- 
jective of achieving a really useful know- 
ledge (four units or more) of one language, 
and some knowledge (at least two units) 
of a second.” Here is a break-through in the 
classic “three of one and two of another” 
recommendation. 


Bibliography.—Going through a list of 
suggested readings for high school Spar-ish 
recently, we came upon a new author: 
“Segundo, Tomo. Canciones Populares de 
Espata y de Mexico. Thrift Press, 1’.O. 
Box 85, Ithaca, N.Y., 1941.” 


Fight Fiercely.—From the Office of the 
Cultural Attaché in the Embassy of the 
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Republic of Iran. 2400 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. comes a long list of 
fields in which foreign teachers are required 
at the University of Baghdad for 1960-61. 
Among fields of interest to language 
teachers: English, Arabic, Sumarian and 
Akkadian, Kurdish, Persian and Old Pehie- 
vian, French, German, Russian, Spanish. 
Near the end of the list is this note, “To 
be recruited from Leningrad or Harvard 
if possible.” Salary varies in accordance 
with academic degree, teaching experience, 
marital status, size of family. Example: a 
Ph.D. with two years’ experience, un- 
married, would earn $462 a month. 


Academic Exchange.—The Institute of 
International Education’s Committee on 
Educational Interchange Policy has pub- 
lished a pamphlet, “College and Univer- 
sity Programs of Academic Exchange: Sug- 
gestions for the Study of Exchanges of Stu- 
dents, Faculty and Short-term Visitors.” It 
summarizes figures on the exchange in both 
directions and asks a series of questions. 
The number of Americans teaching or do- 
ing research abroad (1800) is about the 
same as the number of foreigners teaching 
or doing research at American colleges and 
universities (2000), but the number of 
American students abroad (10,213 reported 
in 1958) is far below the 47,000 foreign 
students in the United States from 150 
nations and territories. 


Informality.—In our own teaching, we 
have always felt that one of the earliest 
and most significant insights into Hispanic 
culture is the distinction between tu and 
usted. It is met on the first or second day 
of language study. We address secondary 
school students as ti and they so address 
one another. But they address us as usted. 
The parallels with French tu and vous; 
German du and Sie, and Italian tu and Lei 
are obvious. And we would have thought 
the whole matter was quite obvious and 
unworthy of your attention. But two re- 
cent queries from State FL Supervisors 
shatter our complacency on the subject. In 
one state, a questionnaire sent to a hundred 
supposed authorities produced only a 
modest majority in favor of teaching ele- 
mentary-school children to use both forms 
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of address. Over forty percent of the re- 
spondents felt that only the formal usage 
should be presented. They gave one of 
two reasons: 1) to teach both usages would 
confuse the learner and might even con- 
fuse the teacher; 2) it is incorrect and 
characteristic of the lower classes to use 
the intimate forms. These conclusions leave 
us almost speechless. Imagine nine-year olds 
(or, for that matter, teenagers) addressing 
one another with a ceremoniousness com- 
parable to using Mister Smith or Miss 
Brown instead of Paul or Mary. Could 
anything be less genuine? How did such a 
distortion of usage gain even a minority 
acceptance? 

One explanation is that teachers were 
apprehensive about going from the single 
pronoun you, intimate and formal, singular 
and plural (except for the Southern plural 
you all) to two or more forms in a foreign 
language, an apprehension that has proved, 
in practice, to be quite groundless. Stu- 
dents of all ages adjust to the distinction 
between intimate and formal pronouns and 
verb forms as easily as they do to the dis- 
tinction between Tom and Mr. Jones. 

A second explanation is over-correction, 
whether by native speakers of English or 
Spanish. It is undeniable that, at a certain 
point in adolescence, some social strata 
are more formal than others, more given to 
the use of Mister and Miss, less quick to 
shift to a first-name relationship. I suspect 
that the distinction between the fast work- 
ers and the bashful ones is more significant 
in the Latin cultures than in Germanic or 
Anglo-Saxon cultures, including that of the 
United States. Some teachers tend to equate 
correctness with politeness and formality 
and therefore prefer the so-called polite 
forms of address. The truth is, of course, 
that the exclusive use of either form is a 
distortion of the culture and the language. 
There is a great deal of experience to show 
that we do not have to settle for a half- 
truth, that we can insist on teaching our 
students the whole truth: some people are 
“tu” people and others are “usted” people, 
and at some point sometimes “usted” people 
can become “ti” people. We firmly believe 
that knowing under what circumstances 
people say one or the other is a distinction 
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of such fundamental cultural and linguistic 
significance that it should be made at the 
very beginning of language study. 


American Spanish.—Since there is no 
uniformity of English accent or dialect 
in the United States, no standard of 
American English, we should accept 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Latin American Studies.—St. Joseph's 
College of Philadelphia announced in 
March, 1960, organization of an Institute 
of Latin American Studies to train young 
men for business or government careers in 
Latin American countries. The Institute 
will offer the first undergraduate degree 

rogram in the United States, so far as is 
designed specifically to develop 
career men for Latin America. The four- 
year program, beginning September, 1960, 
includes an internship that will take each 
student to a Latin American country for 
one entire summer where he will receive 
a practical introduction into foreign service 
work. 

The Very Reverend J. Joseph Bluett, 
S.J., president of the College, in the an- 
nouncement said organization of the new 
program had been preceded by a two-year 
investigation that included research and 
survey work in this country and the other 
American republics. 

Father Bluett gave this summary of the 
major factors in the decision of the College 
to establish the Institute: 

1. Excellent opportunities exist for young 
men who desire to engage in government or 
business careers in Latin America with in- 
dications that such opportunities will in- 
crease substantially in he years ahead. 

2. Business executives and government 
officials both here and abroad are unani- 
mous in the opinion that young Americans 
who are to work in foreign countries need 
special training not only in their particular 
occupational field but also in the mes 
culture, history and mores of the people 
among whom they are to work and live. 
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British English as the standard, and this 
is the dialect that all foreigners should 
learn. Does this line of reasoning convince 
you? Well, let’s shift to the parallel reason- 
ing with Spanish and Spain and — 
American. Still not convinced? 
Neither are we. 


3. St. Joseph’s College is ideally equip- 
to undertake an assignment. 

irst the century-old heritage and tradi- 
tion of the College in training young men 
in the humanities provide a solid founda- 
tion for such a program. Secondly, as a 
Jesuit institution, St. Joseph’s has readily 
available to it the experience, cautions and 
wisdom of the more than 1800 fellow mem- 
bers of the Jesuit Order throughout Central 
and South America. And finally located as 
it is in Philadelphia—one of the greater 
centers of trade with Latin America, the 
College is in position to quickly and con- 
veniently seek the suggestions and advice 
of firms carrying on this trade. 

4. The College through such a program 
would be working directly to bring about 
better relations between the United States 
and its neighbors to the south and in the 
degree that it succeeds will be contributing 
to greater world stability. 

5. The College was encouraged to pio- 
neer in this new field by a realization that 
despite the growing need of such training 
with respect to the Latin America areas, 
it has not been available in an undergrad- 
uate degree program. 

The Institute of Latin American Studies 
will offer specialization in one of two fields 
—trade or government leading to bachelor 
of science degrees in business administra- 
tion and government respectively. Arrange- 
ments already have been made, Father 
Bluett said, to headquarter the Institute in 
its own building on the college campus. 


American Translators Association (ATA). 
—With headquarters in New York, this 
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group has been organized to serve as a 
national professional society for translators 
and interpreters. Among its purposes will 
be to promote the recognition of translation 
as a profession, to formulate and maintain 
high professional standards, to improve the 
standard and quality of translation, to sup- 
port professional training for translators, 
and to issue publications that will advance 
translation and the interests of translators. 
Active membership is open to all persons. 
actively engaged in translating or interpret- 
ing. Any other person with an interest in 
the objectives of the Association is eligible 
for associate membership. With the estab- 
lishment of ATA, the United States will 
at last be able to take its place alongside the 
21 other countries represented in the Inter- 
national Federation of Translators (FIT). 

The present membership of ATA in- 
cludes executives of translation agencies, 
free lance translators, and translators em- 
ployed by industrial organizations and 
government agencies. Members are active 
in all fields of translation, including liter- 
ary, scientific, technical and commercial. 

Dr. Alexander Gode, Chief of the In- 
terlingua Division of Science Service, New 
York, has been elected as the first president 
of ATA. Serving with him will be Dr. 
Kurt Gingold of American Cyanamid Com 
pany, Stamford, Conn. (vice-president) and 
Miss Ruth Levy of Research Information 
Service, New York (secretary-treasurer). 
The directors are Miss Haya Murray and 
Messrs. Nathan Arrow, Lewis Bertrand, 
Henry Fischbach, Frank Gaynor, William 
|. Gladstone, Henry F. Mins, Maurice F. 
Reidman, and Christian Rodriguez. 

Inquiries about membership in ATA are 
welcomed and should be directed to: 
American Translators Association, P. O. 
Box 489, Madison Square Station, New 
York 10, New York. 


Luso-Brazilian Studies at N.Y.U.—New 
graduate programs in Brazilian studies and 
in the Portuguese language and Portuguese 
and Brazilian literatures will be offered 
beginning with the fall semester at New 
York Univ. The announcement was made 
Wednesday, June 29, by Dr. Edward L. 
McAdam, Jr., acting dean of the Univer- 
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sity’s Graduate School of Arts and Science. 

The Brazilian studies program, which 
will be administered by the department of 
history, leads to a master of arts degree. 
The program in the Portuguese language 
and in Portuguese and Brazilian literature, 
to be offered by the department of Romance 
and Slavic languages and literatures, leads 
to both the master of arts and doctor of 
philosophy degrees. 


“Revista Shell.”—In the Marzo, 1960, 
issue of this review, issued by the Com- 
pafiia Shell de Venezuela we find two 
articles of interest for the serious 
student and teacher. The German professor 
and critic, Kurt Wais, has written exten- 
sively of Gallegos and part of his work is 
translated in Revista Shell. It is called 
“Rémulo Gallegos y su novela.” Some fine 
recent photographs of Gallegos accompany 
the article. 

Also worthy of attention is a short piece 
by the well known Venezuelan, Arturo 
Uslar Pietri, entitled “La Independencia y 
la Historia de Venezuela.” 


Univ. of Kansas City Bernarp Dutsey 


Speak My Language.—another language 
record: two 10” discs designed for teaching 
Spanish to children, +s. the conversa- 

li 


tional approach. Dover Publications; $4.95 
per set, including 69 pp. illustrated manual. 


“Hi Neighbor.’—The U.S. Committee 
for UNICEF has published these 60-odd 
page pamphlet-books to aid international 
understanding by starting children on the 
way to learning about their contemporaries 
in other lands. Book Three includes mate- 
rial on Nigeria, Ethiopia, Greece, Chile and 
Thailand. There is information on the 
political and physical characteristics of each 
country, a story on the child’s level, folk 
tunes, games, pictures: the same pattern in 
general for each of the five countries. A 
very entertaining little book that serves 
quite well its purpose of developing inter- 
national good-will. U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, N.Y.; $1.50. 


Braceros.—The Joint U.S.—Mexico Trade 
Union Committee met in Brownsville- 
Matamoros this past spring. Pleasure was 
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felt at the way conditions have improved 
for migrant Mexican farm workers; due to 
rising costs and wages, it was thought that 
a minimum hourly wage of $1.00 should 
be pressed for. 


Spanish in Holland.—The April issue of 
Levende Talen lists the requirements for 
teachers of Spanish in the second-level 
high schools and the examination material 
covered. Also listed are the new schools in 
which the language is now being taught. 
Francisco Carrasquer, of Univ. of Gron- 
ingen, has published in Madrid an Anto- 
logia de poetas holandeses contemporaneos. 


G. T. C. 


“Ad Astra.”— In March 1960 the Choate 
School began — of a journal with 
this name. Subscription is to be $1.00 per 
year, and the following letter accompanied 
the first issue: 

Dear fellow students throughout the world: 

We are embarking together upon a new and 

th 

exciting adventure dedicated to the exchange of 
ideas and artistic effort among ourselves. We 
hope that Ad Astra can become a “United Stu- 
dents Assembly,” a ry through which 
opinions, literature, and art from all countries 
and all ae ig may find expression. To achieve 
such a goal, we need your active Lange ng 
in manuscripts, drawings and in letters discuss- 
ing other students’ work. Manuscripts ad be 

mitted in English, French, German, Spanish, 
Russian or Chinese. Mail to the Editor, "Ac Astra, 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut, 

S.A. 


We look forward, then, to hearing from you, 
and we trust that you will find this, our first 
issue, stimulating and perhaps even inspiring. 


FRANK SAUNDERS, Jr. 
Editor 


New Language Laboratory Introduced.— 
Flexible multi-channel programming and 


elimination of mass tape duplication 
and bulk erasing are but two features 
of a new and simplified language labora- 
tory system introduced by the Educational 
Equipment Division of Edwards Company, 
Inc., 88-year-old producer of school com- 
munication and protection equipment. 
According to G. W. Rhein, product 
manager of the Educational Equipment 
Division, “Starting from scratch, we de- 
signed this laboratory with the teacher in 
mind, making it an easy-to-use and flexible 
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as possible.” 

From the master console of the new 
Edwards system, up to four separate lessons 
can be broadcast. Each can be channeled 
to any desired combination of student 
booths. In addition, even greater program 
flexibility is possible, since individual stu- 
dents can work independently, with ad- 
vanced or remedial material, yet still under 
the teacher's control. 

Dual-track tape recording and playback 
equipment, used throughout the system, 
eliminates the need for mass duplication 
and bulk erasing accessories. Students’ dual- 
track tapes record master lesson material 
(programmed from the console) on the 
“lesson” track. Pupil responses are tran- 
scribed on the “practice” track. Once re- 
corded, students cannot erase master lesson 
material. Practice tracks can be erased and 
re-recorded at will, for unlimited verbal 
exercise. Student tapes containing master 
lessons can be used indefinitely as duplicate 
master recordings, or can be left at student 
positions where they are automatically 
erased as the next class records its new 
lesson. 

Nerve center of the new system is the 
instructor's console, housing lesson channel 
controls, student selector switches, ampli- 
fiers and tape playbacks in a single compact 
unit. Each lesson channel in the console is 
fed by a separate tape playback and 
powered by an individual amplifier. 

Control knobs for each master lesson 
channel are color-keyed to match the tape 
units they control. Any lesson channel can 
be used to program taped lesson material, 
live instruction, or such outside program 
sources as foreign short wave radio broad- 
casts and educational TV. Additionally, any 
student’s recitation can be channeled to the 
rest of the group. 

Lever-type switches control student 
booths, and are arranged on the panel to 
match geographic booth locations. Instruc- 
tors can pe different lesson material 
to any number or combination of students. 
In addition, from the console, teachers can 
listen and speak to any student. 

Two types of student units will be avail- 
able: “recording” and “listen-respond.” 

The “recording” units allow students to 
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participate in lessons, and record both les- 
son and response simultaneously. When 
lessons are complete, students can play back 
tapes to compare their performance with 
the instructor's, then erase the practice 
track and re-record to correct or perfect 
accents or fluency. 

Through “listen-respond” units, stu- 
dents hear lesson material, respond into 
microphones, and hear themselves via acti- 
vated headphones. These “passive” units do 
not contain recording equipment, but will 
be factory pre-wired for simple conversion 
to complete recording units. 

For home use and field trips, a portable 
student recording unit will also be avail- 
able. 

Additional features of Edwards’ new 
system include . . . master channel tape 
playbacks housed in dust-proof drawers . . . 
automatic tape shut-off . . . desk-style con- 
sole which permits unobstructed view of 
the class from a sitting position . . . 900 
square inches of work surface at the con- 
sole . . . student booths which provide 
acoustical isolation and at the same time 
unobstructed forward vision . . . 450 square 
inches of student work surface at each 
student booth . . . and electronic compo- 
nents which reproduce the full range of 
sounds and tones heard in foreign lang- 
uages. 

Engineered to meet both present and 
future educational needs and_ teaching 
methods, the Edwards Language Laboratory 
system provides for expansion or modifica- 
tion at relatively low cost. 

Further information on the new lang- 
uage laboratory system can be obtained 
from the Educational Equipment Division 
of Edwards Company, Inc., 92 Connecticut 
Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


Bolivian Children get unique U.S. Gift. 
—A unique gift to the children of La Paz, 
Bolivia was recently made by Miss Nancy 
Le Selle, third-year student in Spanish at 
Southwest High School, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. The gift was a book of favorite 
stories, games and songs of North American 
children which she selected, illustrated and 
translated into Spanish. Appreciation for 
her original and generous gift was ex- 
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ressed by Prof. Barrientos, Chief of the 

NESCO Mission in Bolivia, and Miss 
Margaret Anstee, Acting Resident Repre- 
sentative of the UNESCO Fundamental 
Education Center. Nancy and other stu- 
dents at Southwest High are now compiling 
samples of creative work on Latin Ameri- 
can countries and people done by members 
of the Spanish class, and will send the col- 
lection to the UNESCO Mission in Bo- 
livia. These student exchange activities ex- 
emplify the lively interest taken by Min- 
neapolis school children in their Latin 
American counterparts. They have already 
made generous donations to Latin Ameri- 
can educational institutions through U- 
NESCO’s Gift Coupon Plan, and are now 
seeking to widen personal contracts with 
those whom they have helped [Unesco 
Newsletter, July 11, 1960.] 


Five New Study-Abroad Programs at 
Syracuse University—Syracuse University 
within the past year has given global 
dimension to its curriculum through the 
establishment of five study-abroad_pro- 
grams, all designed to better prepare 
the American university student for life 
in today’s internationally oriented society. 
Syracuse University is now offering liberal 
arts semesters in Italy and Guatemala, 
a summer drama course in England, 
a summer language program in France and 
an overseas training program that will take 
graduate students to Japan. 


The Semester in Guatemala, primarily 
for Syracuse University language students, 
will initially offered during the 1961 
spring semester at the University of San 
Carlos, Guatemala City. Open mainly to 
juniors, the program offers a combination 
of two languages and literature courses 
taught by the Syracuse University director 
and three courses to be selected from the 
diversified academic programs of the Uni- 
versity of San Carlos. 

A special feature of both semester abroad 
programs are “home stays” with Italian and 
Guatemalan families which allow students 
to gain language competence and to acquire 
first-hand knowledge of the customs of the 


country. 
G. T .C 
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“Aspects of Mexican Literature Today.”— 
Under this title, the Winter 1960 issue of 
Books Abroad published Robert G. Mead’s 
comments on two much-discussed contro- 
versial novels, Luis Spota’s Casi el paraiso 
and Carlos Fuentes’ regién mds trans 
parente. After stating that “Mexican letters 
are thriving as never before”—a very broad 
statement but one with which this writer is 
in complete agreement—, he discussed 
Spota’s best seller, terming it social satire 
on the broad scale. Technically more inter- 
esting, La regién mds transparente echoes 
the same criticism of the trend toward 
adoption of foreign attitudes and rejection 
of autochthonous values. 

Fuentes goes beyond Spota, however in 
his depiction of what Mead calls the “be- 
trayal of the noble idea of social justice 
which was implicit in the Revolution.” 
Many of the most absorbing passages are 
essentially dialogues between Fuentes’ pro- 
tagonist-cultural hero, Ixca Cienfuegos, and 
representatives and, indeed, apologists of 
this betrayal. The total impact of this com- 
bination of dialogue, lyrical passages and 
technical feats learned from Dos Passos, 
Joyce and others, is that of a “nation with- 
out a true character, a spiritual wasteland.” 
Perhaps as interesting as the novel itself 
is the reaction in Mexican literary circles, 
which Mead divides into three categories: 
(1) the hypernationalistic, who frown on 
Fuentes’ cosmopolitan techniques and his 
refusal to participate in a rosy illusion; (2) 
the professional “revolutionists,” who con- 
sider the novel reactionary and anti-Mexi- 
can (Fuentes is in good company, since 
the identical charge used to be leveled at 
the generation of Contempordneos); (3) 
the cosmopolitan intellectuals who defend 
Fuentes’ right to creative autonomy. These 
last vigorously oppose the application of 
political or social standards of criticism to 
a work of art. Dr. Mead has contributed an 
enlightening discussion of a_ significant 
work. 


Rutgers Univ. Frank DausTEr 


“Focus” on Bolivia—The unrelieved 
sadness of Bolivia’s economic and political 
history is sympathetically recounted by 
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Prof. Raymond E. Crist in the December 
1959 number of this bulletin. When the 
Spaniards arrived in 1538 they broke down 
an agrarian economy which apparently had 
operated to the satisfaction of the Indians 
concerned for many centuries. The lands 
seized became large Spanish estates. “For 
more than 400 years, until 1953... when 
a sweeping ml sour Ror of land to the 
landless occurred, a large share of Bolivia 
was owned and concealed by a Spanish- 
speaking minority.” La Paz, a name made 
ironical by events, more than doubled its 
population between the years 1928 and 
1950 in spite of an Pree wn chain of re- 
volts and revolutions and now at 321,000 
holds one-tenth of the nation’s population. 
Its numbers are expected to increase “for 
a steady stream of migrants flows in to 
work as servants and in the two cotton 
and woolen mills and the ten weaving and 
knitting factories that are the country’s 
principal manufacturing establishments.” 
In four centuries of production the silver 
lodes at Potosi yielded about three billion 
dollars’ worth. Bolivia is third in the pro- 
duction of tin which makes up 60 percent 
of its export revenue. “Before nationaliza- 
tion, the fabulous profits from the mines at 
Potosi, Uncfa, and Oruro went to three 
families, Patifio, Aramayo, and Hochs- 
child, who controlled more than 80 percent 
of the country’s tin output, and invested 
almost nothing in the form of wages, divi- 
dends, railroads, highways, factories, farms, 
or other local wealth-producing ventures. 
The income of Patifio alone was greater 
than the entire federal budget of Bolivia.” 
The nation’s Oriente area consists of vast 
expanses of fertile tropical lowlands. These 
are largely unsettled, but with well-planned 
colonization and improved communications 
they “should be able to support hundreds 
of thousands of people at a high standard 
of living.” 


“Torres Villarroel, Quevedo y El Bosco.” 
—This article by Prof. Russell P. Sebold 
of the Univ. of Wisconsin is featured in the 
February 1960 issue of Insula. Prof. Sebold 
sets himself a difficult, intricate task which 
he completes with enlightened authority. 
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Here is the sum of his thesis: “Al hablar 
de los Suenos de Quevedo, se acostumbra 
aludir a los reflejos que hay en ellos del 
arte apocaliptico de Hieronymus Bosch. 
Sin embargo, se acerca mucho mas al ex- 
presionismo del pintor holandés el discipulo 
dieciochesco, Torres Villarroel, merced a su 
ingeniosa técnica descriptiva en las Visiones 
y visitas de Torres con don Francisco de 
Quevedo por la corte.” Torres, an original 
and major talent, owes nothing of his pic- 
torial technique to Quevedo. The Suenos 
contain few character descriptions, since, 
for Quevedo’s purposes, the names of his 
characters serve to evoke their own image 
“como una terminologia del bien y mal. . . . 
Astrea, La Verdad, el Dinero, el Mundo, la 
Carne, Judas, Mahoma, Lutero, etc.” Tor- 
res draws his pictures in more detail with- 
out relying on suggestive names to create 
the portrait for him; and beyond mere de- 
tail, he imparts a quality to his characters’ 
bodies that gives them the force of moral 
symbols. Prof. Sebold goes on to show the 
similarity of technique and inspiration of 
Bosch and Torres, making, among many 
cogent comparisons, this one: “El hecho. . . 
de que Torres se parece tanto al Bosco en 
‘la anatomia de estas visiones’ (11,2) se 
debe a que también éstas estén pensadas 
como una pictografia macarrénica, para 
disertar primero satiricamente sobre los 
pecados y desvarios que luego se analizan 
conceptualmente en las conversaciones con 
la sombra.” 


“El alférez real.”—The Universidad del 
Valle in Cali, Colombia, has recently pub- 
lished an annotated version of this hard- 
to-find regional novel by Eustaquio Palacios 
(Introduccién y notas de Alberto Carvajal, 
Cali: Biblioteca de la Universidad del 
Valle, 1959. Paper. 311 pp.). Since the 
princeps in 1886, there have been only a 
few, limited editions of the book which is 
venerated in the Cauca Valley almost to 
the same extent as Isaacs’ Maria which 
appeared nineteen years earlier. No one 
is deceived that El alférez real is a “mara- 
villa literaria,” as one of the Cali news- 
papers put it, but it is a simple, pleasant 
evocation of Cali’s colonial past, an im- 
portant and sentimental memory for a 
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rapidly expanding city. Alberto Carvajal’s 
introduction is brief and his notes are 
pertinent. He comments on Sir Walter 
Scott’s influence on Palacios (“Nosotros 
recordamos haber visto un anaquel de su 
nutrida biblioteca consagrado tnicamente a 
las obras del célebre novelista escocés.”) 
and on Palacios’ friendship with Isaacs 
(“ . . . fueron amigos, aunque no tan 
intimamente come el mismo Isaacs y Rivera 
Garrido.”). Of the “coincidencias de El 
alférez real con Maria,” the editor writes: 
“En ambos, como en casi todos nuestros 
escritores, la naturaleza ha tenido parte 
decisiva. Por eso, esas dos novelas son nove- 
las idilicas, de las cuales la una influyé 
considerablemente en la otra. Palacios no 
pudo o no supo eludir el genial dominio de 
Isaacs al componer su obra.” 

The present edition of El alférez real is 
offered under a long range publishing pro- 
gram by the Biblioteca de la Universidad 
del Valle. In the future there will be critical 
editions of Maria and of Luciano Rivera 
Garrido’s Impresiones y recuerdos. Already 
in print are the following titles: El setor 
Suarez (cuatro conferencias sobre su vida y 
su obra), Historia de Cali, (desde los 
origenes de la ciuadad hasta la expiracién 
del periodo colonial, tres volimenes, por 
Gustavo Arboleda), El canal de Panama 
(Resefia historico-politica de la comunica- 
cién inter-ocednica, con especial referencia 
a la separacién de Panama y a los arreglos 
entre los Estados Unidos y Colombia, por 
Alvaro Rebolledo), Un claustro y tres 
maestros (por Armando Romero Lozano), 
and Apuntaciones sobre la medicina en 
Colombia (por Emilio Robledo). 


Colombian art.—After a year of prepara- 
tion the Univ. of Miami last March pre- 
sented a comprehensive exhibition entitled 
“3500 Years of Colombian Art.” The objets 
for this show, which has been called the 
most important one ever given abroad on 
Colombia’s national art, were brought from 
private collections, museums, and univer- 
sities; and their selection represents an in- 
vestment of many talented man-hours, not 
to mention funds which were supplied 
privately by one of the petroleum corpora- 
tions. Though articles on the arts require 
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no particular stimulus in Colombia, the 
Miami exhibition elicited from the press a 
— anticipation and a happy recapitu- 
ation. In the former category is a separata 
especial published by Semana, a weekly 
news magazine, in its number of 17 March 
1960: “El arte colombiano a través de la 
historia.” This is a rapid survey which 
takes one from the “orfebreria precolom- 
bina” with its various styles (Calima, 
Quimbaya, Darién, Sind, Tairona, Chib- 
cha, and Tolima) through to the contem- 
porary period in which two distinct schools 
are strongly constituted rivals: “el abstrac- 
cionismo y el expresionismo figurativo.” The 
painter who appears to be getting most of 
the attention in Colombia is the one who 
heads the expressionist group, Alejandro 
Obregén. Obregén has struck out in a new 
direction, abandoning the social themes and 
the Mexican “ethical” influence of the 
school immediately preceding his, and cul- 
tivating “un expresionismo figurativo que 
se complace progresivamente en darle cali- 
dad, fuerza y sentimiento al color...” 


Another aspect of this same artist is de- 
veloped by the art critic Walter Engel who, 


writing in El Espectador of Bogota (17 
April 1960), finds in his work “una 
recreacion del mundo.” Engel speaks glow- 
ingly of an opportunity he had to see 
Obregén’s paintings before they were sent 
abroad. “‘E] nacimiento del mundo’ deberia 
ser el titulo de un dleo grande, en cuyo 
centro emerge dindmicamente un rojo 
abrasador, de espesos grises. En el tur- 
bulento ritmo de este lienzo parece 
revelarse el misterio original de la creacién. 
. . » El Devenir del Mundo esta presente y 
sensible también en los cuadros de lo 
hondo del mar . . . Parece una escena sim- 
bélica de la lucha eterna, desde el origen 
de los tiempos.” 

As for the abstract style, “Eduardo 
Ramirez Villamizar da nacimiento en 
Colombia a la pintura abstracta, cuya con- 
dicién internacional no excluye el empleo 
de ciertos colores que podrian considerarse 
como pertencientes a la luz directa y vio- 
lenta que irriga el paisaje colombiano.” 
(Semana). Prominent members of this 
coterie, which creates “formas geométricas 
tendientes a alcanzar, dentro de lo ab 
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stracto, un ‘nuevo clacisimo, ” are the 
German-born Guillermo Wiedemann, José 
Antonio Roda, Judith Marquez (who has 
exhibited in Washington, D. C.), and 
Armando Villegas. Following in the Obre- 
gon manner are the witty Fernando Botero, 

nrique Grau, Lucy Tejada, and Cecilia 
Porras. 

Leén de Greiff.—In Colombia the literary 
event of the first half of 1960 was the 
publication of all that Leén de Greiff has 
written to date: Obras completas, prélogo 
de Jorge Zalamea, Medellin: Aguirre 
Editor, 1960, xviit+-748 pp. 40 pesos. The 
bearded picture of a poet, de Greiff is now 
sixty-five years old, now a “maestro” en- 
joying a popularity as prodigious as the 
contempt with which his early verses were 
greeted. The evolution of Colombian taste— 
perhaps more than the development of the 
poet himself is the theme of Jorge Zala- 
mea’s prologue: “la investigacién de las 
causas del inicial desvio y las razones del 
subsecuente amor.” Zalamea, a popular 
poet in his own right and a widely appre- 
ciated reader of verse, indicates obstacles 
both tangible and intangible which blocked 
ready acceptance of de Greiff. Zalamea 
creates a mystique of de Greiff, born in 
Medellin of Swedish and German ancestry. 
The call of his nordic blood made a stran- 
ger of him in his own idiom: “La sangre 
nordica acarrea las venas del poeta un 
tumultuoso y abigarrado tren de paisajes 
sohados . . . de mitos, leyendas y crénicas 
ancestrales . . . tiene que dar audiencia 
al universo que habita en su sangre.” More, 
the unusually great extension of de Greiff’s 
poetic ambience required a matching vocab- 
ulary for which de Greiff went to the 
“castellano pedregoso de la Edad Media, el 
exacto y fluyente de la Edad de Oro, el 
barroco y diserto del setecientos y el mas 
matizado, sutil y elusivo de nuestro tiempo 
.. De Greiff's unusual wealth of lang- 
uage and form brought him into conflict 
with the “ambiente literario de aquella 
época inicial, dominada atin por el 
amaneramiento y la exageracién caducos de 
nuestro romanticismo y apenas sacudida por 
el estrépito de marmol y acero del par- 
nasianismo y los timidos y balbuceantes 
ensayos de liberacién del modernismo.” The 
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salient characteristics of his verse caused 
his eventual triumph over the “confor- 
mistas de la Academica” and the “pseudo- 
literatos,” as Zalamea calls them. “En las 
redes del idioma, la musica, la ironia y el 
amor, se forjé . . . entre el extranjero y los 
nativos esa bw del espiritu que es 


mas fuerte atin que la de la sangre.” 


“Los cuentos de las criadas.”—In Segunda 
Republica of 23 April 1960, a weekly news- 
paper published in Palmira, Colombia, 
Victor Mariana treats briefly of a variety 
of humor peculiar to the Hispanic world. 
The following is the writer's introductory 
paragraph to some jokes illustrating ser- 
vants’ repartee, a few of which we shall 
also reproduce. 


“El chiste de criadas tiende a desa- 
parecer, como el servicio doméstico. En los 
paises de la América Latina y en Espafia, 
donde se conserva la servidumbre como en 
los siglos pasados, el chiste de las criadas 
se conserva vivo y actual; pero en los lugares 
donde las sirvientas han disminuido y han 
adquirido otra condicién, apenas dan mo- 
tivo para el chiste clasico. Este suele tener 
como tema la torpeza, la ignorancia o la 
suciedad de las criadas, donde éstas son de 
baja calidad; la competencia con la sefiora, 
en elegancia o en amores, donde tienen un 
nivel superior; y su escasez, donde quiera 
que cueste encontrar una buena criada. 
Naturalmente, los chistes de criadas surgen 
de las conversaciones entre seforas, que 
se lamentan de lo mal servidas que estan 
y desahogan en buen humor su mal 
humor... . 

“Me parece, sefiora, que no debe 
ponerse ese vestido. Llueve y se le va a 
estropear. 

—Voy a una visita de cumplido y debo 
ir elegante. 

—Si, pero ese vestido me lo tiene usted 
aiae y a mi me gusta cuidar mis 
cosas. 

“¢Puede usted decirme por qué siempre 
la encuentro leyendo una novela cuando 
entro a la cocina? 

—Porque la sefiora usa tacones de goma. 

“—Esté la sefiora? 

—Siento mucho decirle que no esté. 

—Y por qué lo siente tanto? 
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—Porque no me gusta mentir.” 


Luis Florez.—This Colombian scholar 
whose books have been reviewed in His- 
pania continues to write a weekly column 
on the Spanish language and its problems 
for the Sunday edition of El Tiempo. On 
14 February 1960 he published a short 

iece captioned “Muestra de vulgarismos.” 
oe are some of the more interesting 
“vulgarismos y descuidos que hemos obser- 
vado leyendo la prensa, oyendo la radio 
y a colombiamos de diversa clase social y 
nivel cultural”: “Cimenta por cimienta 
(frecuente en los periddicos); . . . atencioso 
por atento; movencion, por movimiento; .. . 
no me recuerdo por no me acuerdo; opino 
de que, creo de, dijo de que y otros giros 
andlogos en que sobra la preposicién de; 
cierren las as, por cierren la boca 
Custedes, todos); . . . mds peor, mas mejor, 
mds superior, mds inferior, mas antes, mas 
después, mds primero, mds encima, mas 
debajo, en vez de peor, mejor, etc. (sin el 
‘mas);... 


Poetry research.—Prof. Bernard Gicovate 
of Tulane Univ. has been awarded a Grant- 
in-Aid by the American Council of Learned 
Societies for the preparation of a work on 
modern Hispanic poetry. 

I. P.R. 


“Al Azar de los Caminos.”—This is a 
fascinating volume by Irina Darlee, news- 
paper woman, born in Austria, educated 
in Spain, now a resident of El Salvador, 
who was a novelist before she was twenty, 
and who travels with a pluma estilografica 
instead of a cdmara fotografica, because 
“pesa menos,” and who in America suspira 
por Espana and en Espana echa de menos 
a América. 

The book (San Salvador: Ministerio de 
Cultura, 1959. 492 pp. Paper.) contains 
eighty-two short articles based on travel 
experiences in Central America, Mexico, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Monaco, England, 
Switzerland, France, Hungary, the Azores, 
Austria, and North America. 

We sit in on the author's interviews 
with famous bullfighters, authors, and 
artists, including Dominguin, Alfonso 
Reyes, Pio Baroja, Cela, and Dali. 
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Her language has beautiful touches— 
“marco luminoso de la tarde,” “fuentes 
cubiertas de mantillas de moho,” “cuchillos 
de sol que ensayan punteria entre los 
pinos.” 

There is much of the dramatic in the 
sketches—the chico before the  super- 
mercado, the leprous Indian in the Cathe- 
dral, and the gallega who still says,“Algun 
dia regresara.” 

The author retells many humorous in- 
cidents, such as the one concerning Wen- 
ceslao Fernandez Flores’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt at a piropo. 

The descriptions of Lourdes, Paris res- 
taurants, Budapest, Castilla, Santiago de 
Compostela, Capri, which “el turismo ha 
convertido en una tienda”, Lisbon, harbor 
for refugees, Monte Carlo, true to the 
book theme of azar, and many others are 
delightful. 

The author is a thinker, not a super- 
ficial tourist. “El punto de apoyo es Dios.” 
“Aunque se viaja hoy en dos dias de Paris 
a Tokio—las ideas politicas, intereses con- 
trarios y el egoismo separan—personas que 
habitan la misma ciudad, el mismo barrio 
o la misma casa.” 

It is difficult to conceive of a travel 
book with greater variety and a_ better 
combination of the beautiful, informative, 
dramatic, humorous, and serious. 


Rocky River, Ohio Mary Web Coates 


Quoted without comment.—“Do Latin 
Americans Like Ike? It was undoubtedly 
accident rather than design that led Adlai 
Stevenson to tour Latin America almost 
at the same time as President Eisenhower. 
It is enlightening to compare the Latin 
American reaction to the two visits. Despite 
the Schwepps-like effervescence of the 
Eisenhower tour, it left a flat taste when 
the bubbles were gone. The recollections 
left by Stevenson’s visits to several capitals 
seemed to be more substantial in terms 
of both respect and affection. There are 
many explanations for this phenomenon. 
Firstly, Latin Americans tend to look upon 
the Democrats as their friends and the 
Republicans as their enemies; this goes a 
long way toward explaining Nixon's 


troubles in South America. The Republi- 
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can Party is associated with the Big Stick 
and with unpopular fiscal austerity, while 
the Democrats scrapped the big stick and 
showered Latin America with bounties 
which came to be regarded as the natural 
order of things. Stevenson did not have 
to sell himself to the mobs, and it remains 
uncertain how much success he would have 
had. By temperament Stevenson resembles 
the cultured and urbane oligarchy of Latin 
America, and this type still arouses respect 
there, despite all the opprobrium with 
which that oligarchy has been visited. Yet 
Stevenson is an oligarch with a heart—a 
hard combination to beat. The intelligent- 
sia in Latin America is important in the 
moulding of public opinion, and for the 
intellectuals culture-conscious Stevenson 
had much more appeal than golfing Eisen- 
hower. To some extent the two men must 
have seemed like a reincarnation of Rodé’s 
Ariel and Caliban. Rodé filled Latin 
Americans with some very fallacious ideas 
about themselves, but for better or for 
worse these ideas live on” [Ronald Hilton 
in Hispanic American Report for May, 


1960. 
R. G. M. 


“Cuentos del ser primitivo.”—Editado 
ultimamente por Las Américas Publ. Co., 
de Nueva York, éste es un libro compuesto 
de varios cuentos del autor puertorriquefo 
Arturo Parrilla. Tiene suma interés no sdélo 
por la manera en que Parrilla presenta sus 
temas, sino también por las ideas expresadas 


en ellos. Como afirma Maria ‘Teresa 
Babin en un prdlogo, “Parrilla no escribe 
para entretenernos con ficciones, s 10 para 
perturbarnos y hacernos sacudir la com- 
placencia y la modorra en que solemos hun- 
dirnos para tapar el cielo con la mano.” 
Hay siete divisiones distintas en el libro, 
cada divisién con sus cuentos correspon- 
dientes. La primera divisién se intitula 
Muerte en la culpa, y contiene dos cuentos, 
La hicotea y La carta. En cada cuento 
predomina la supersticién. En el primero, 
ésta se expresa en la vieja que mata a su 
nieta tratando de quitarle la tortuga que 
cree haber entrado en el vientre de la 
muchacha y que alberga el espiritu de su 
novio ahogado. En el segundo, se expresa 
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en la venganza de la mujer muerta de un 
abogado desde su tumba, y en la creencia 
de la supervivencia de los muertos. 

La venganza es también el tema central 
de la préxima divisién intitulada Muerte 
y Resurreccién en la mitologia. Cena 
Opipara es un cuento en que una mujer se 
venga de su marido que suele pegarle 
cuando no le gusta la comida, al servirle 
lo que cree ser un pollo, jpero que resulta 
ser su propio hijo! E] estilo y el tratamiento 
de este cuento recuerda mucho a los cuen- 
tos de Poe. El sueto de Edipo describe la 
inmensa dicha de un hijo al saber la 
muerte de su padre. Ahora puede dis- 
frutar del afecto de su madre por 
completo. 

Mundo Oscuro contiene el cuento El 
entierro, en que hay un elemento de sen- 
timiento mezclado con el tema de la 
violencia que existe entre los hombres. 
Este es el amor del perro por su amo. 
Victima en el mundo contiene el cuento 
El pacto, que revela la indiferencia de la 
justicia al crimen. El hombre o es 
0 es victima en la vida, y nadie escapa la 
responsabilidad de las victimas. 

Lucha en el mundo contiene el cuento 
mas largo y quizd el mas violento de 
Parrilla, El pelo del jorobado. Ademas de 
describir el terrible sacrificio del débil ante 
los inhumanos poderosos de la vida, el 
autor discute por boca del protagonista 
Evaristo un aspecto de la psicologia del 
hombre moderno. Esto es, el esfuerzo de 
indentificacién para salvar la preciosa in- 
dividualidad. Los ignorantes perversos de 
la pandilla “Azules” buscan esta identifi- 
cacién por medio del crimem esperando asi 
“no confundirse” con el resto de la humani- 
dad. Evaristo la busca en la realidad de su 
espiritu y de su dignidad humana. 

Hombre sobre el mundo, que contiene 
Lagrimas preciosas, versa sobre la lucha del 
hombre para conseguir la victoria de su 
espiritu en el camino de la _perfeccién 
moral. Epilogo es la ultima divisién del 
libro con el cuento El huerto. En este 
ultimo cuento esta el mensaje del libro 
que segtiin la sefiorita Babin se expresa 
“al afirmar la fe en la vida y una cabal 
compenetracién con la muerte como fuerza 
renovadora de la vida misma.” La muerte 
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nos hace a todos iguales y nos trata a todos 
igualmente. 

Los cuentos de Parrilla dan mucho en 

ue pensar, y el estilo del autor tiene 
en su sucinta brevedad. Escribe de 
una manera clara y artisica a la vez, hacien- 
do penetrar hasta el fondo del hombre, esto 
es, su “ser primitivo.” O el hombre cae en 
el abismo y se destruye, o se salva por su 
espiritu ascendiendo por encima de _ los 
horrores del mundo. 


Univ. of Tennessee CaroLe 


“Introduccion a la historia de la civiliza- 
cién espanola.”—Segin las dos autoras del 
libro, Gloria Giner de los Rios y Laura de 
los Rios de Garcia Lorca, no se propone 
dar una historia detallada de la civilizacién 
espafiola, sino presentar en general los 
aspectos mas importantes de esta civiliza- 
cién para los estudiantes extranjeros (New 
York: Las Américas Publ. Co., 1959. 
241 pp.). 

El libro esta dividido en siete secciones, 
y cada seccién representa cronoldégica- 
mente una etapa importante de la historia. 
En la primera seccién, de acuerdo con el 
titulo, se discuten varias “Cuestiones gene- 
rales”: la geografia del pais, los hombres, 
y la influencia de Espafa en la cultura del 
mundo. 

Tiempos Prehistéricos comienza con las 
razas en Espafia y continua hasta 
a invencién de la escritura. Tiempos 
Historicos comienza con la Edad Antigua 
y los primeros pobladores de la peninsula, 
que eran los iberos y los celtas. Continta 
con la llegada de los fenicios y los car- 
tagineses, y finalmente se discute la gran 
civilizacin romana. Ademds de 
los grupos mds grandes que vinieron a 
Espana, las autoras discuten algunos grupos 
menos poderosos pero significantes, como 
los tartesios, los griegos, y los vascos. 

La Edad Media comienza con la llegada 
a Espafia de los barbaros y la destruccién 
del imperio romano. Las autoras han dedi- 
cado mucho espacio a esta seccién, como 
es debido, porque hubo tanto desarrollo en 
Espafia durante esta época. Es dificil a 
veces seguir los acontecimientos porque, 
como han dicho las autoras en su nota 
preliminar, es necesario volver hacia atr4s 
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a veces para describir lo que pasa a la vez 
en las distintas regiones del pais. Se explica 
la conquista y la civilizacién morisca, asi 
como las civilizaciones cristianas de esta 


época. 

La Edad Moderna es menos complejo 
quiza que la Edad Media y mas intere- 
sante para el lector. Los capitulos dedicados 
al descubrimiento y a la poblacién de 
América son vividos aunque 
cortos. Las autoras no se limitan a presentar 
los hechos politicos y militares como es el 
caso con muchos libros de historia, sino 
que dedican comentarios al desarrollo de la 
cultura, la literatura, Chay un capitulo de 
suma interés sobre el Renacimiento y otro 


sobre el Siglo de Oro), la industria y 


la pintura. 

comienza la Edad Contempordnea 
con la Guerra de la Independencia en 1808, 
y seguimos conociendo brevemente a lds 
muchos personajes que contribuyeron al 
desarrollo de la civilizacién espafiola. Hay 
un capitulo para muchos de interés especial 
sobre el desarrollo cientifico y la “Escuela 
Progresiva” de don Francisco Giner. Al 
hablar de la Guerra Civil de 1936-39, 
las autoras no han ocultado sus sentimientos 
en favor de la Republica. En el Final, 
hablan de los muchos espafoles que han 
tenido que salir de su pais natal. Se ter- 
mina el libro con la esperanza de que 
puedan todos los espafioles volver algun 
dia para vivir juntos en paz y contribuir 
a engrandecer su cultura. 

Este libro est4 escrito de un estilo claro, 
y contiene varias laminas que lo hacen 
mas atractivo. En ciertas partes las autoras 
no han podido evitar la parcialidad, como 
se ve en su “apologia” por la Inquisicién. 
Sin embargo, para el estudiante de la 
cultura hispanica, el libro ofrece mucho 
de valor. 


ADAM 
Antonio Machado in English.—One of 


the authentic voices in twentieth-century 
Spanish poetry is that of the brooding 
sevillano ny his heart to Castile. Who 
can ever think of Soria without seeing the 
image of the Duero drawing “its crossbow 
curve . . . between leaden hills / and 
strains of wasted oaks . . .”; who can recall 
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the glory of the sixteenth century without 
the telling reminder of such lines as, “A 
mother once rich in powerful captains, / 
stepmother now of humble ruffians”? 

These quotations are from a very success- 
ful translation by Willis Barnstone (Eighty 
Poems of Antonio Machado, New York: 
Las Américas Publishers, 1959. 209 p. $5.; 
student edition $3.50). Introduced by brief 
reminiscences from John Dos Passos and 
Juan Ramén Jiménez, this sampling of 
Machado contains selections from every 
sector of a long and amazingly unified 
opera, beginning with Soledades and end- 
ing with the so-called Poesias de la guerra, 
those scattered. poems into which creeps 
some of the torture of the last days of the 
Republic. (“El crimen fué ’en Granada” 
in this section had already been translated 
by Rolphe Humphries in 1937.) 

Because his accent was so restrained and 
his echo so deeply Spanish, Machado has 
not been fortunate in his English trans- 
lations. His austerity ran the risk of 
sounding childish; his “old-fashioned” tone, 
rightly or wrongly noted by J. B. Trend, 
has not appealed. But in Mr. Barnstone, 
Machado has found his man, a poet in 
his own right with a good knowledge of 
Spanish. He takes what liberties are neces- 
sary and no more. Thus, the stern mel- 
ancholy of the original has been well 
rendered. When Machado uses rima con- 
sonante, Barnstone elects to rhyme, but 
he wisely refrains from reproducing rima 
asonante. Sustained by facing Spanish orig- 
inals, this book is like a penetrating breat 
of air from the Castilian péramo itself. 


Pomona College Howarp T. Younc 


New plays by René Marqués.—Under 
the title Teatro, mg Luis Gonzalez’ Edi- 
ciones Arrecife has just published three 
plays by the distinguished Puerto Rican 
playwright, best known as author of La 
carreta. The plays included are La muerte 
no entrara en palacio, Un nifto azul para 
esta sombra (Premio del Certamen de 
Teatro de 1958 del Ateneo Puertorriquefio) 
and Los soles truncos (included in the 
volume Teatro puertorriqueno published by 
the Instituto de Cultura Puertorriquefia to 
commemorate its Primer Festival de Teatro 
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Puertorriqueno). All three are complex 
works representing the author's concern for 
the loss of traditional values, and Los soles 
truncos, particularly requires several read- 
ings before its various levels of meaning are 
fully apparent. All three plays make heavy 
demands on the actors and full use of 
music and lighting effects, as well as com- 
plex staging. The measure of Marqués’ 
skill is his ability to use all these resources 
without falling into sheer stage trickery 
and effect. 

La muerte no entrarad en palacio is an 
attack on demagoguery, with obvious refer- 
ence to political situations in Puerto Rico; 
its first act is strongest, while the second 
tends toward heavier emphasis on the 
political and less on the highly interesting 
personal relationships developed earlier. 
Los soles truncos is a symbolic drama of the 
clash between the heritage of the past and 
the realities of the present; it is a technical 
tour de force which does not lose sight of 
the individuals involved. For this writer, 
the best of the three is Un nino azul para 
esta sombra, a drama of a child caught in 
the struggle between dream and reality. 
Probably Marqués’ best play, it is one of 
the best in Latin America (México, Arre- 
cife, 1959. Paper 304 pp.). 


Rutgers Univ. Frank DausTer 


“The Life of Lazarillo de Tormes.”— 
This translation by Harriet de Onis shows 
again the control, facility, and authority 
which marked the translator’s work in her 
earlier collection, Spanish Stories and 
Tales. It stays close to the lean economic 
style which is distinctive of the original, 
and only rarely shows a tendency to “tone 
up” the language. One such instance oc- 
curs in Lazarillo’s first description of the 
escudero: “su paso y compas en orden” is 
given as “seemly in bearing and gesture”; 
but this is the most stilted passage that the 
book contains. 

While the translation is first-rate, the 
introduction is not. Mrs. Onis appears to 
have drunk deep at the well of F. W. 
Chandler and Fonger de Haan. These 
turn-of-the-century sources are the only 
ones she cites—defensibly, perhaps, since 
they are the only ones available in English. 
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But a good service would have been done 
had she summed up the more recent and 
better-researched studies of Américo Castro, 
Herrero Garcia, and Gonzalez Palencia. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Onis has rehashed all 
of the old generalizations on the picaresque 
novel. Following Chandler, she advnces 
the Erasmist thesis, which was convincingly 
dismissed by Bataillon in 1937; she pre 
the label of literary realism, which is re- 
jected with good reason by both Castro 
and Gonzalez Palencia; she overestimates 
the extent and influence of Protestantism 
in Spain during the sixteenth century, as 
that movement is evaluated by the major 
writers on the history of Spain. 

As a source of Lazarillo, the author re- 
fers to Lucian of Samosata; his influence, 
if any, is found in the anonymous contin- 
uation of 1555, with its submarine adven- 
tures, not in the original. The more direct 
classical sources are ignored, as are the very 
important prototypes found in medieval 
folklore, in the fabliaux, and in the Arabic 
Magamat. The author quotes Congreve and 
Fielding and refers to Pindar, Vergil, and 
even Robinson Crusoe, but only two of the 
later picaresque novels are mentioned: 
Guzman de ‘Taouke and, oddly enough, 
the least picaresque of them all, El diablo 
cojuelo. 

It is unfortunate for the appreciation of 
this much-misunderstood genre that Harriet 
de Onis’ introduction should fall so far 
short of her very readable and accurate 
translation of the work itself (New York: 
Barron’s Educational Series, 1959. xviii + 
74 pp. Paper. 75c). 


Michigan State Univ. James R. Stamm 


“Sotileza.”—This is the first of Pereda’s 
novels to be translated into English (New 
York: Exposition Press, 1959. 315 pp. 
$4.50. Prof. Glenn Barr therefore deserves 
thanks for performing a needed service, 
although his version is considerably 
abridged. He is also to be commended for 
his courage in undertaking the translation 

a novel as important and difficult as 
Sotileza. It is unfortunate that his reach has 
exceeded his grasp. Even after the neces- 
sary allowances are made for subjective 
factors, one must conclude that the num- 
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example: “pondering” for “ponderativo,” 
when “admiring” ry called or (p. 70); 
“removing something” for “removerse algo,” 
when the context clearly indicates that the 
meaning is “squirming a bit” (p. 88); 
“easiness” for “facilidades,” instead of “op- 
portunity” (p. 151); “their love affair” for 
“sus castos amores” (p. 171); “honest pro- 
cedures” for “honrados procederes,” rather 
than “honorable actions” (p. 185); “motive” 
constantly used for “motivo” in places 
where “reason” or “why” would obviously 
be more appropriate, and “secamente” in- 
variably translated as “dryly,” when 
“shortly,” “curtly,” or “brusquely” is what 
is usually meant. 

This list could be extended almost in- 
definitely. Since space limitations preclude 
the citing of even a few of the many longer 
passages whose meaning has been dusorted 
in translation, the following will have to 
serve as a fairly typical example: “El caso 
denunciable no era, ciertamente, cosa del 
otro jueves” is rendered as “The matter was 
certainly not a trifle” (p. 184), precisely 
the reverse of the meaning intended. In at 
least two places (pp. 143 and 206) the 
translator has mistaken the subject of the 
sentence, and has had to extricate himself 
from the ensuing difficulties at considerable 
cost to lucidity. 

The necessity for these strictures is re- 
grettable, because the many aciertos that are 
to found in Professor Barr's translation in- 
dicate that, had he devoted more time and 
care to his project, he might have been 
much more successful. But even though 
his translation must be judged a failure, it 
can serve as a timely reminder that the art 
of translating calls for very special gifts and 
a great deal of patience. 


Univ. of Calif., Davis Wayne S. Bowen 


“Las fuentes del teatro de Tamayo y 
Baus.”—This investigation by Neale H. 
Tayler into the sources of Tamayo’s dramas 
and the influences found in his work is 
presented in thesis style, with an introduc- 
tion and six chapters—the last of which is 
“Resumen general y conclusién” (Madrid: 
Grdaficas Uguina, 1959. Paper, 211 pp.). 
There are four chapters in which Mr. Fey. 
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ler discusses specific plays, analyzing ‘hem 
carefully for influences of German, $pan- 
ish, French, and English authors. 

Despite all efforts, the complete wogks of 
Tamayo y Baus have not yet fallen ynader 
the scrutiny of a competent and gifted 
critic. The most luminous comments }bout 
his theatre have frequently been e by 
Tamayo himself. Nevertheless, Mr. Tay- 
ler’s careful study is welcomed, not only for 
its intrinsic merits, but also becausy the 
work of Sicars y Salvadé, Don Manuel 
Tamayo y Baus (1906), is virtually un- 
obtainable. 

Although it is standard ure to 
ignore the interval on the Madrid stage 
between El si de las ninas and La con- 
juracién de Venecia, one regrets tha: Mr. 
Tayler did not devote a few additional 
pages in his Introduccién to a more Ample 
treatment of the generation immeciately 
preceding that of Tamayo y Baus. Such a 
procedure might have established more 
clearly Tamayo’s literary heritage, his in- 
debtedness to Hartzenbusch, Gil y Zarate, 
Martinez de la Rosa, and Bretén cle los 
Herreros. It might also have served to con- 
vince Mr. Tayler that the influence of 
French neoclassicism did not terminate with 
the death of Moratin in 1828, as he claims 
(p. 12). 

A painstaking synthesis of existin 
materials, this study is a useful one —_ 
will doubtless find a place in the bibliog- 
raphy of one of Spain's most gifted 
dramatists. 


Hat L. Battew 
Franklin and Marshall College 


A trio of Salvadoran dramatists.—The 
only Salvadoran dramatist generally known 
is the diplomat Walter Béneke, once El 
Salvador’s Ambassador to Germany, so it 
is fitting that the “Coleccién Teatro” of the 
Ministry of Culture should begin with an 
existentialist play by him. El paraiso de los 
imprudentes, (San Salvador: 1956 paper, 
119 pp.) with nothing local about it, being 
set in Paris, won the first prize in the 
Fourth National Competition of 1958. It 
has a most involved plot with a pentagon 
rather than a triangle of interests. 
the author, and confused Christiane have 
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the chief roles, along with the actress Clara 
and Jacques. Fifty year old Daniel, father of 
Clara’s child, first mentions the “Paradise 
of the Imprudent,” about which he pro- 
fesses ignorance, but it is Carlos, father of 
Christiane’s child, who angrily rejects that 
paradise and clamors for force and violence. 

As a play of ideas, about the “generacién 
sin sentido,” the tragedy has its forceful- 
ness. Jean has no ideals now, not even com- 
munism which he has given up. But it was 
for its technique, its ability to provide 
convincing and dramatic conversation that 
the play probably received the prize. A new 
play by Béneke, Funeral Home, appeared 
in 1959, 

Guzmin Cruchaza must be a Salva- 
dorefio. Though his tragedy Maria Cenici- 
enta (San Salvador: 1959. Paper. 133 pp.) 
was a prizewinner in the 195] University 
of Chile contest, with performances in San- 
tiago and Buenos Aires, and a publication 
in Chile, it now appears in the Salvadoran 
Coleccién Teatro. The ingredients, the 
Cinderella story, along with “new lamps 
for old,” and the parable of the foolish 
virgin, are reassembled in a poetic frame- 
work that includes symbolism (the rose as 
emblem of life) and a couple of poetic 
ballets of the leaves and the wind and one 
of ants. In its first act, the King, disguised 
as Pedro el Harapo, finds the wearer of the 
crystal slipper and marries her. Act II, nine 
years later, finds him turning to a younger 
and more beautiful women, yet resenting a 
page’s interest in the queen. 

In the final act, Cinderella’s son, now 
twenty, is fatally wounded in a duel over 
his mother’s good name, but his death 
brings the king and her back together, 
since both were responsible for the young 
man’s death. 

This play, too, lacks national roots, but 
it does show the lyric skill of its author, as 
he deals with basic themes of life and 
death, love and destiny. Its subtitle is La 
otra cara del sueno. 

Sharing the 1958 prize with Béneke was 
a newcomer, R. Arturo Menéndez, the 
author of La ira del cordero (San Salvador: 
1959. Paper, 99 pp.). Having studied the 
theatre of Chekhov and some North Ameri- 
cans, Menéndez took the Cain and Abel 


theme, in combination with the apocalyptic 
breaking of the Fourth Seal to reveal the 
Wrath of the Lamb, from which the play’s 
title is derived. The author's thesis is that 
Adam and Eve are as blameworthy as Cain 
for the slaying of Abel, and that without 
responsibility, a saint is as likely to be pro- 
duced as a sinner, a genius or a criminal. 
Because of indefiniteness and contradic- 
tions, man rebels, and may end up atheist 
or believer. However, to negate the inevita- 
bility of this tragedy, the Will of God can 
interpose to avoid fatalism. Unfortunately 
the inexperience of the author dulls the 
incisiveness of its tragedy. But he must not 
be discounted in a consideration of the 
Salvadoran theatre, having also won a 
competition in Guatemala with Los des- 
a which deals with the theme of 
ysteria. 

Not much has been written about Sal- 
vador’s theatre, but these plays, with the 
active interest of the Ministry of Culture in 
disseminating them, shows se the stage is 
a living force. One can hope it will even- 
tually interpret national problems, too. 


Miami Univ. Wiis Knapp Jones 


Juan del Encina’s preoccupation with 
prestige.—A new insight and understanding 
of the personality of the author of Egloga 
de Placida y Victoriano, appears in J. 
Richard Andrews’ Juan del Encina-Prome- 
theus in search of prestige (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: Univ. of California Publica- 
tions in Mod. Phil., Vol. 53, December 
1959, viii +- 188 pp., $4.00). 

Prof. Andrews’ book analyses the frame 
of mind, the vital, human interests of 
Encina through interpretations of motifs, 
allegories, hidden meanings and obvious 
bids for fame and favor from not so 
generous patrons through Encina’s depar- 
ture for Italy at the end of the fifteenth 
century. This covers a detailed analysis of 
Encina’s prologues from the ages of four- 
teen to twenty-five. Even though the 
Trivagia was written when the patriarch 
of the Spanish theatre was fifty, the last 
chapter deals with it, since its nature is 
that of a prologue. The famous, elaborate 
Italian Renaissance églogas written at a 
mature age, are omitted because Prof. 
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Andrews limits himself to preludes and 
prologues of dedicatory and rhetorical type, 
whether in verse or prose. 

Encina’s anxieties over public opinion, 
fame, the inability of his audience to appre- 
ciate his poetry, hatred for his detractors, 
self-justification and insincere humility are 
minutely studied in the first six chapters, 
which build the background for the Prome- 
theus myth-motif, which appears in Chap- 
ter Seven. Prof. Andrews states that “the 
mythological fire-giver . . . emerges as En- 
cina’s symbol of himself” (p. 86), and in 
the following chapter where “Christ is pre- 
sented in his traditional guise as the light- 
bringer,” by analogy the author equates 
Encina to “Christ himself” Cpp.113-114). 
Together with these new dimensions, Prof. 
Andrews also points out the traditional 
self-representations of Encina in his shep- 
herds Juan, Coridén, Titiro and Mingo. 

We have our reservations about certain 
passages because of Prof. Andrews’ sub- 
jective handling of Encina’s “Promethean 
and Christ complex” (p. 145) or the 
“psycho-symbolic expression of his anxie- 
ties over prestige” Cp. 125). Our doubts 
may be summed up by these lines from this 
otherwise excellent and challenging essay: 
“Just how much of this was Encina’s con- 
scious intention one can never know. But 
actually such a question is unimportant. 
Art is not circumscribed by the conscious” 


Cp. 125). 


Indiana Univ. Cartos Orticoza 


“La alegoria en el ‘Libro de buen amor 
—Fste es el titulo de un reciente estudio 
publicado en Espafia por de Prof. Thomas 
R. Hart (Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 
1959, 123 pags, Rustica, 45 pts.). Dividese 
el libro en seis capitulos, ademd4s de un 
prefacio y una introduccién. Empleando 
alegoria “en un sentido especial, como 
equivalente cémodo del latin medieval 
allegoria,” el autor acepta la exhortacién del 
propio Arcipreste de Hita: “Entiende bien 
mis dichos e piensa la sentencia.” Admite 
el propésito diddctico de Juan Ruiz y trata 
de leer el Libro de buen amor como habria 
sido lefdo por sus primeros lectores, es decir, 

uiere buscar el sentido figurado de algunos 
le los pasajes, fAbulas o episodios més 
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significativos. Para ello se sirve de textos 
biblicos y patristicos (sobre todo San Agus- 
tin) y de citas de otros escritores medievales, 
muchas veces contempordneos de 
Ruiz, no precisamente como “pruebas,” 
sino mas bien como comparaciones y apoyos 
para sus interpretaciones. 

Estas son bastante originales y, sin duda, 
acarrearan discusiones. Entre otras cosas, el 
Prof. Hart sefiala que todos los milagros que 
Don Amor atribuye al dinero tienen para- 
lelos en milagros de Cristo y concluye, por 
lo tanto, que el propésito del Arcipreste no 
es elogiar el dinero, sino satirizar a los que 
permiten que el dinero usurpe el lugar del 
Redentor. Propone interpretar la serie de 
aventuras con las serranas como si fuera un 
viaje espiritual disfrazado. Después del 
segundo encuentro el viajero puede escoger 
entre dos senderos (estrofa 985) y, dice el 
autor, “elige el camino que sube a las 
montajias; , aol de suponer que éste es el 
mas dificil de los dos y, por eso, un simbolo 
del camino estrecho de la moralidad crist- 
iana.” El] Prof. Hart sugiere que los epi- 
sodios de Dofia Endrina y Dofia Garoza 
ofrecen ejemplos de que el loco amor puede 
servir como estimulo para el buen amor. 

Sélo hemos podido aludir a unos cuantos 
de los asuntos que trata el autor. Aunque 
su libro no pretende llegar a una explica- 
cién total de lo que es el Libro de buen 
amor, viene a contribuir de manera suges- 
tiva a los estudios sobre el interesantisimo 
Arcipreste. 


KENNETH R. SCHOLBERG 
Ohio State Univ. 


“Cuentos puertorriquenos de hoy.”—Es 
una seleccién del Club del Libro de Puerto 
Rico que incluye diecisiete cuentos de los 
jovenes escritores de la presente generacién, 
llamada “promocién del cuarenta.” (Prdlogo 
de René Marqués. Mexico, 1959. Paper. ). 
Los cuentos son, paradéjicamente, muy 
parecidos y muy diferentes entre si. 
El cuentista puertorriquefio de hoy 
parece encontrarse en el vértice de 
varias corrientes ideolégicas y_literarias. 
Es un_ literato “en la_ encrucijada” 
que escribe en un pafs y de un hombre tam- 
bién “en la encrucijada.” A juzgar por esta 
antologia, los escritores del presente se 
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nutren en muchos manantiales. Seria supér- 
fluo y sin sentido enumerar influencias. Sin 
embargo, conviene senalar el dinamismo; lo 
desgarrador de la queja de almas partidas 
a la mitad; la congoja punzante, y la 
emocién profunda, con que estos hombres 
han saturado sus paginas, Su tematica nos 
presenta, por una parte, al hombre siglo 
Xx, atrapado entre el existencialismo en 
boga y sus creencias tradicionales. Por otra 
parte, nos enfrenta con la nada halagadora 
posicion del hombre puertorriqueio del 
presente con todos sus problemas politicos, 
nacionales y sociales. De suerte que un 
pesimismo acerbo y un nihilismo frio son la 
nota imperante. En cuanto al estilo, el 
laconismo y la desnudez literaria son la 
regla, aunque si encontramos desbordamien- 
to aqui y alla. Este nuevo libro de cuentos, 
impreso en papel, tiene 288 paginas con 
pocas erratas. 

Berry Rrra Gomez Lance 
Univ. of Illinois 


The Conditional Sentencé in Old Span- 
ish.—In the introduction to his thesis, (The 
Evolution of the Conditional Sentence 
Contrary to Fact in Old Spanish. Studies 
in Romance Languages and Literatures, vol. 
Lx1, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C., 1960, vii + 106.) Dr. 
Henry Mendeloff outlines researches on 
the origin and development of the 
conditional, contrary to fact construc- 
tion in general, then passes to a 
more detailed discussion of previous 
studies relating specifically to this con- 
struction in the Spanish of the Middle 
Ages and later. In the second chapter he 
states the aims of his own investigation: 
“. . « to trace the evolution of the condi- 
tional sentence contrary to fact in Old 
Spanish by analyzing the most representa- 
tive texts of the twelfth through the 
fifteenth century, and thus to determine 
statistically. 1) whether the evolution of the 
contrary-tofact construction was an orderly 
process of selection and refinement, or a 
sporadic series of arbitrary choices, rejec- 
tions, and regressions; 2) which were the 
normative formulae—if any—for the ex- 
pressions of present and past unreality in 
the twelfth and the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
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and fifteenth centuries, respectively; 3) 
which Old Spanish formulae survived in 
the sixteenth century, and to what extent; 
4) which Modern Spanish formulae were 
already in evidence in Old Spanish, and to 
what extent; 5) which Latin formulae— 
vulgar or literary—were still in evidence in 
Old Spanish, and to what extent; 6) to 
what extent Romance scholars have ana- 
lyzed and interpreted the contrary-to-fact 
construction correctly.” (page 24). Follow- 
ing a “temporal-logical” system of classifica- 
tion, he pursues the three types of con- 
ditional sentence, normative in Modern 
Spanish: 

A. Si tuviese (tuviera), daria (diera) 

B. Si hubiese (hubiera) tenido, habria 

(hubiera) dado 
C. Si hubiese Chubiera) tenido, daria 
(diera) 

The third chapter presents in tabular form 
the numerical results of his research, which 
provide the following answers to the ques- 
tion posed in the statement of the problem 
of the investigation: 

1) The pe 0 of the construction he 
describes as “an orderly process of selection 
and refinement”; finding support for this in 
the relatively small number of variants used 
as compared to the multiple possibilities, 
and in the gradual elimination of variants 
in favor of the limited forms of the present 
day language. The twenty variants for ty 
C (si hubiera tenido, habria dado of he 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries were re 
duced to four and five respectively in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 2) The 
normative constructions for the periods un- 
der consideration are, in the 12th and 13th 
centuries: 

A. Si tuviese, daria 

B. Si tuviese daria (twice as frequent as 
si tuviese diera) 

C. Si tuviese daria 

in the 14th century 

A. Si tuviese, daria 

B. Si tuviera diera 

C. Si tuviera daria (equal in frequency to 
si hubiese tendido, daria) 

and in the 15th century by 

A. Si tuviese daria 

B. Si tuviera diera 

C. Si tuviera diera. In each period the 
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other variants found were of very low fre- 
quency. In the case of type C the total 
instances were so few as to make the 
figures less satisfying than those for types 
A and B. 3) Comparing his statistics with 
Keniston’s figures on this construction in 
16th century Castilian prose, he finds that 
the number of variant expressions was 
further reduced, many being lost entirely, 
and some normative forms replaced by 
others. 4) All but one of the modern forms 
(B) can be found in the early stages of the 
language, though the only one which is 
numerically comparable is si tuviese daria. 
The mee Sir norms are a later develop- 
ment. 5) The only Latin formulae pre- 
served in any appreciable quantity are si 
habuissem, dare habebam, si habueram 
dederam, and si habuissem dederam. 6) 
Finally, he concludes that previous studies 
on this subject were in error chiefly because 
of insufficient data on which to base cat- 
egories and generalizations, and out-and-out 
misinterpretation of examples selected. Fre- 
quently, he finds, scholars and translators 
have overlooked the twofold tense meaning 
of si tuviese daria. 

Worthy of note is his further observation 
that the language of the earlier centuries is 
mistakenly included with that of the later 
Middle Ages under the imprecise term “Old 
Spanish”; the differences he perceives in 
the syntactical forms of the 12th and 13th 
centuries together, as opposed to those of 
the later centuries indicate the need for 
more accurate terminology. 

The appendix following the above chap- 
ters contains sample sentences from all of 
the works investigated, and indicates the 
enormous range of materials covered. The 
whole is pas. with a well organized 
bibliography and index. 

Students of the subject will certainly be 
grateful to Dr. Mendeloff for staking out 
a small area in a vast field, and working it 
in this thorough, conscientious manner. A 
large corpus of such theses giving depth 
and greater accuracy to the work, so vast in 
extent, done by scholars of the past, will 
little by little provide us with a much 
clearer picture of Medieval Spanish usage 
in general. Studies of this type, so depen- 
dent on careful interpretation of materials, 
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to have value, however, will have to be 


done as painstakingly as this one has been 
done by Dr. Mendeloff. 


G. H. Lonpnon 


Univ. of Connecticut 


Spain is a problem.—In 1944 there 
appeared under the somewhat cumbersome 
title of La preocupacién de Espana en su 
literatura an extraordinary anthology de- 
voted to the theme of Spain as a problem. 
Now, under the title she had originally 
chosen for her work, Espaita como preocu- 
pacion, Dolores Franco has prepared a cor- 
rected and enlarged second edition, attrac- 
tively printed by Ediciones Guadarrama of 
Madrid. The selections, ranging from Cer- 
vantes through Ortega y Gasset with Rubén 
Dario included as “an echo in America,” 
speak for the anthologist’s consummate 
skill and sensitivity, and convincingly re- 
veal the persistence of this preocupacion as 
an artistic motif of vital and intimate an- 
guish. Also included are concise, informa- 
tive introductions for each period and 
author and a series of illustrations which 
reflect the anthology’s literary theme. 

Conde Alarcos.—Guido Mancini, one of 
Italy’s most active Hispanists, has recently 
published a monograph on La romanza del 
Conde Alarcos (Pisa, 1959). After repro- 
ducing the lengthy ballad in its entirety, 
Prof. Mancini subjects it to a detailed 
analysis for the pur of relating it in- 
timately to various literary manifestations 
of fifteenth-century Spain: Cancioneros, 
novelas sentimentales, crénicas, romances 
caballeresecos and novelas de caballerias. 
While stressing the themes of courtly love 
and honor, the author makes keen obser- 
vations on the highly personal artistry of 
the ballad, its moral content and its vigor- 
ous dramatic qualities. In addition, he dis- 
cusses some Golden Age treatments of the 
Conde Alarcos theme, alludes to the related 
subject of Inés de Castro and offers some 
searching, occasionally debatable, remarks 
concerning Romancero research in general, 
traditional vs. individual style, and the 
definitions of romances juglarescos, tra- 
dicionales and viejos. 


Josern H. 


Univ. of California, Los Angeles 
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Gutiérrez Ndajera.— In the Revista de la 
Universidad de Yucatan (Enero-Febrero de 
1960) there is an interesting and infor- 
mative article by Mauricio Magdaleno on 
“Gutiérrez Najera En El Alma De Su 
Prosa.” 

Latin American Politics.—Random House 
has recently issued a new paperback in 
their Political Science series. PS 32 is 
Government and Politics in Latin America, 


by R. A. Gomez of the Univ. of Arizona. 


Bernarp DuLsEy 
Univ. of Kansas City 


Novela puertorriquena.—Usmail, nombre 
de la novela y de su protagonista, es sim- 
bolo del resentimiento de la islita de Vie- 
ques, vecina a Puerto Rico, ante la 
americanizacién de la isla, al establecerse 
alli la Estacién Naval americana para man- 
iobras bélicas: Pedro Juan Soto, Usmail. 
San Juan: Club del Libro de Puerto Rico, 
1959. 346 pp. Paper. Usmail es el nombre 
del grifo ilegitimo de padre americano y 
una madre negra viequense. Aungue el 
nombre tenga reminiscencias de Ismael en 
su tono y musicalidad, realmente fue toma- 
do de la marca en grandes letras que aparece 
en las bolsas del correo de los Estados 
Unidos—U.S. Mail. 

Es una novela de propaganda politico- 
social que refleja las ideas independentistas 
del autor. El aspecto folklérico y costum- 
brista es lo mejor de la obra. Su estilo es 
vigoroso con imdgenes novedosas. Su len- 
guaje abunda en lo asqueroso. Mora por 
un ambiente escudlido, ciego a todo lo 
bello o bueno de la vida. Cultiva, a manera 
de Proust, la corriente del pensamiento que 
como rio subterraneo se sumerge en lo 
subconsciente y luego emerge dominante 
en el pensar para confundirse en el didlogo 
disfrazada en motivaciones y emociones 
como odio, resentimiento, celos, envidia, 
aspiraciones, suehos y engahos que roen y 
muerden el ahora consciente. Se nota agui 
influencia bergsoniana. Predomina en la 
novela una continua critica econémica, 
politica y social de un pesimismo que raya 
en lo acerbo. 

La novela esta dividida en tres libros 
inspirados en tres mujeres del bajo mundo 
de Vieques: la Chefa, madre de Usmail, la 
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Nana Luisa, negra curandera que le sirve 
de madre de crianza, y la Cisa, su primera 
mujer, Costurera jamona, con quien el ado- 
lescente se amanceba y estrictamente en el 
sentido sexual se “hace hombre.” Pero, 
équé clase de hombre? Un hombre de espiri- 
tu deformado, irresponsable, de moral in- 
fima e indina, lleno de inquietudes iluso- 
rias y enganosas. Un hombre que no tiene el 
valor de afrontar la vida cara a cara, que no 
acredita a si mismo, ni a los que ama, ni a 
sus semejantes, ni a su patria. Es un ser 
egoista y de alma angosta, cuyo filo busca 
escape de continuo. Usmail es el simbolo 
con que el autor, como ordculo, pretende 
vaticinar el futuro de la isla de Puerto 
Rico. Aunque el libro menciona hechos 
histéricos, los esparce y deforma en la pura 
ficcién propagandista de la novela. Esta 
obra recibié mencién de honor en el 
Certamen de la Novela del 1958 del 


Ateneo Puertorriquefio. 


St. Agnes School Apa Bianco pE KENK 


Baltasar Gracién.—Baltasar Gracidn is 
probably the one author who most brilliantly 
represents the pessimistic vein of Spanis 
thinking of the late classical period. He 
stands at the opposite end of a scale which 
extends from the idealized fictional image 
of the Spanish world in the Comedia to 
his own penetrating and unmasking view 
of reality, both Spanish and extra-Spanish. 
Gracian's form | thought is the dazzling 
aphorism and the allegorical image. Yet, 
underlying the polished recommendations 
of the Ordculo manual and the peregrina- 
tions of Andrenio and Critilo in El Criticén 
are the author's firm convictions, which can 
be extricated and coordinated into a system. 
Werner Krauss did it in his Gracidns 
Lebenslehre (Frankfurt, 1947), discussing 
Gracidn’s view of various topics, from the 
psychology of nations to the situation of 
man and his purpose on earth. 

Hellmut Jansen, Die Grundbegriffe des 
Baltasar Gracidén (Kélner Romanistische 
Arbeiten, Neue Folge, Heft 9), Librairie E. 
Droz, Genéve—Librairie Minard, Paris, 
1958: 230 pages, offers a descriptive-sema- 
siological inventory (’Bestandsaufnahme” ) 
of Gracian’s basic concepts. It is a mono- 
graphic study, intentionally disregarding 
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the appearance of these concepts in litera- 
ture before and during Gracian’s lifetime. 
The Jesuit’s work is considered as a unit 
(“Einheit”), that is, no attempt is made to 
establish a chronological evolution of 
Gracian’s thought. Instead, Dr. Jansen pre- 
sents his material according to the three 
great stages of human life which form the 
organizing principle of the moralist’s own 
thought. They are: 1. Youth: preparation 
for the world, to make a persona out of the 
young man by equipping him with the 
norms for life (Huds Bereich”); 2. 
Manhood: Man in the world, guided by 
prudencia (“Taktischer Bereich”); 3. Old 
Age: Man thinking about the world, end- 
ing his life as el desengaiado (“Kontem- 
plativer Bereich”). 

Dr. Jansen shows the definitions and fine 
shadings of the various terms employed by 
Gracidn, buttressing his conclusions by 
ample quotations. His book will aid greatly 
in Gracian’s concepts by delimit- 
ing sharply his usage of words of wide 
meaning such as prudencia or sabiduria 
as well as those of a specifically “Gracia- 
nesque” flavor like descifrador, buen en- 
nae or the symbolic use of tahur or 
zahori. 

What emerges is a thoroughly aristocra- 
tic philosophy. Although Gracian does em- 
phasize, with Castiglione’s II Cortigiano, 
the Renaissance principle of misura, his 
persona is rather a successor to Machia- 
velli’s sober realism than to Castiglione’s 
ideally perfect man (see Krauss, op. cit., 
p. 73). Ser persona is what distinguishes 
an individual from the vulgo. The persona 
is sabia, the vulgo is a conglomeration of 
necios. The persona is distinguished by 
ciencia, genio and ingenio (the distinction 
of which terms is carefully studied, pp. 27- 
30, 35-41), agudeza, sutileza, prontitud, 
cortesia, discrecién, gusto, and many other 
qualities. Man in his active life is ruled by 
prudencia which, with its related qualities 
such as cordura, sagacidad, cautela, poli- 
tica, is essential in a hostile world, where 
Man survives by the art of disimular on the 
one hand and that of descifrar the inten- 
cién of the others (considered as enemies) 
on the other. No wonder that a life lived 
along those principles leads Man in his 
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old age to a complete desengaito. Man’s 
only goal in life is his reputacién, a term 
which seems largely to have replaced la 
honra in Gracidn (pp. 145-149). Egoism, 
enlightened egoism at best, is his only 
motivation. There is a complete separation 
between the human and the divine spheres. 
The key to Gracidn is Aphorism 251 of the 
Ordculo manual: “Hanse de procurar los 
medios humanos como si no_hubiese 
divinos y los divinos como si no hubiese 
humanos.” Gracidn is almost exclusively 
interested in the medios humanos. 

In his Conclusion the author explains 
Gracian’s Weltanschauung as the product 
of his times, times which Graci4n saw as 
a period of decline. True, but Dr. Jansen 
has not pointed to the persistent deprecation 
of human life which runs through all of 
Spanish literature. 


G. REICHENBERGER 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 


More ‘Premios literarios’ in Spain.—The 
Casa Americana in Madrid, whose intel- 
lectual leader was for some years Dr. John 
T. Reid,, formerly professor of Spanish at 
U.C.L.A., has been unable to escape the 
temptation to join in the avalanche of 
several hundred literary awards granted 
annually in Spain. It has instituted its 
“Premio de cuentos ‘Washington Irving’ ” 
for short stories, for writers under thirty 
years old, with an award of 15,000 pesetas, 
and an “accésit” of 7,500 pesetas. The 
jury is composed of a member of the cul- 
tural attaché’s office, and Luis Rosales, Juan 
Fernandez Figueroa, and José Luis Cano, 
all well-known Madrid writers. 


Univ. of Illinois, Chicago Jost SANCHEZ 


Gabriel Miré.—An authentic and faithful 
translation of “The Angel,” one of Mirdé’s 
best short stories, is to be found in the 
Spring 1960 issue of the Arizona Quarterly. 
Miré’s daughter granted Dr. and Mrs. 
Hensley C, Woodbridge permission to 
make the translation. 


Univ. of Kansas City 
Quoted without comment.— “Is Mexico 


a Democracy? The national convention of 
the Partido Revolucionario Institucional 


Bernarp DutsEy 
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(PRD) raises again the embarrassing ques- 
tion of democracy in Mexico. The present 
fashion is to talk about the four dictator- 
ships of Latin America—the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua, and Paraguay 
—and to assume or to imply that the other 
republics are ‘democracies.’ It is uncritical 
to divide the governments of Latin America 
into sheep and goats. There are few or 
no political arrests in Mexico, but a benevo- 
lent dictatorship can achieve this happy 
state of affairs. If by democracy we mean 
free and fair competition between political 
parties, then Mexico does not meet the 
test; there is a monolithic official party, the 
PRI, and some very minor organizations 
which live on sufferance. It is quite in- 
conceivable that elections should lead to 
the overthrow of the PRI, and elections 
in Mexico must therefore be regarded as 
an empty formality. If by democracy we 
mean a free interchange of ideas, this 
scarcely exists in Mexico. There is little 
debate on significant issues. If democracy 
means freedom of the press, then it must 
be admitted that, while Mexico has some 
excellent newspapers, such as Excélsior, 
they avoid most controversial issues and 
normally follow what is regarded as the 
‘patriotic’ line. There may be unkind re 
ferences to the politicians of the PRI, but 
there is no open criticism of the govern- 
ment. Newspaper publishers know too well 
the levers which the government could use 
against them if it wished. The politicians 
of the PRI say that the absence of real 
elections in Mexico is justified because 
otherwise reactionary clerical elements 
might seize power and put an end to the 
‘Revolution.’ This deepseated lack of trust 
in free elections is really not far removed 
from the psychology of Fidel Castro.” 
[Ronald Hilton in Hispanic American Re- 
port for May, 1960.] 

R. G. M. 


Fondo de Cultura Econémica.—Mexico’s 
FCE shows no signs of slackening the 
lively pace of book production which makes 
it so outstanding in the Hispanic world. 
Recent months have seen numerous im- 
portant works appear with its imprint. Prob- 
ably of greatest interest to our readers 
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among these titles is the late Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia’s Obra critica (1960. 844 
pp. Cloth). This handsome and valuable 
volume, No. 37 in the Fondo’s excellent 
Biblioteca Americana, brings together six 
of the Dominican maestro’s critical works, 
plus a selection of his articles and lectures, 
and together with his Las corrientes lite- 
rarias en la América Hispdnica (published 
by the FCE in 1949) makes accessible the 
basic writings of one of Hispanic America’s 
most universal, sensitive and penetrating 
literary critics. Included are Ensayos criticos 
(1905), Horas de estudio (1910), En la 
orilla. Mi Espana (1922), Seis ensayos en 
busca de nuestra expresién (1928), La 
cultura y las letras coloniales en Santo 
Domingo (1936), Plenitud de Espana 
(1940), and the articles and lectures 
(1913-1936), and the volume begins with 
an evocation of Henriquez Urefia by Jorge 
Luis Borges and ends with a 657 item 
“Crono-Bibliografia” compiled by Emma 
Susana Speratti Pifero. 

Mariano Azuela’s Obras completas, m1, 
(1960. 1307 pp. Cloth), brings to comple- 
tion the task of publishing the works of 
Mexico’s greatest novelist. This large 
volume, one of the Letras mexicanas series, | 
includes Azuela’s plays, his biographies 
(Pedro Moreno, el insurgente, Precursores, 
El Padre Don Agustin Rivera, and Madero. 
Biografia novelada), his book Cien anos de 
novela mexicana, and his “Conferencias y 
ensayos,” Apuntes y notas” (pp. 712-1288). 
The book ends with a bibliography of his 
work and a list of those which have been 
translated into ten foreign languages. 

Indicative of the Fondo’s wide range in 
its publications are three volumes in the 
general field of the history of ideas. Abe- 
lardo Villegas’ La filosofia de lo mexicano 
(1960. 235 pp. Paper) is a systematic 
study of four Mexican thinkers (Caso, 
Vasconcelos, Ramos, and Zea), and a con- 
sideration of the philosophy of “lo mexi- 
cano,” or the type of pa “que nos 
informe acerca de la peculiaridad que el 
mexicano posee en relacién con los demas 
pueblos.” The late Rafael Heliodoro Valle 
is author of Historia de las ideas contempo- 
raneas en Centro-América (1960. 306 pp. 
Paper), a book composed of 22 short chap- 
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ters on many aspects of history, politics, 
religion, law, literature, notable writers, 
etc. The volume is quite heterogeneous in 
character and suffers from the Tack of an 
index of names. Carlos M. Rama’s La 
crisis espanola del siglo XX (1960. 376 pp. 
Paper) is a thorough historical, sociological 
and juridical study by an Uruguayan 
of the attempted solutions to the political 
conflicts which have plagued the Spanish 
state in this century. 

In Letras mexicanas, since Dec. 1959, 
Guadalupe Amor has published Galeria de 
titeres (No. 55, 112 pp. Cloth), a collection 
of anguished short stories; Antonio Castro 
Leal, El Laurel de San Lorenzo (No. 56. 
201 pp. Cloth), stories on varied themes, 
in harmonious and elegant prose, by one 
of Mexico’s outstanding literatos; Emilio 
Carballido, Teatro (No. 57. 295 pp. 
Cloth), four of the best plays by a promis- 
ing young dramatic author; Tomas Mojarro, 
Canon Juchilpa (No. 58. 281 pp. 
Cloth), eight short, tense stories set in the 

rovinces, by a member of the youngest 
exican literary generation. 


R. G. M. 
Isidore of Seville.—Prof. Jacques Fon- 


taine, in his most admirable two-volume 
edition, Isidore de Seville et la culture 
classique dans L’Espagne wisigothique, 
Paris, 1959, has given those with an interest 
in the manner of diffusion of classical 
themes in Spain a much needed work. With 
the extraordinary, meticulous care of a 
mature scholar Prof. Fontaine develops 
with remarkable diligence and skill the 
manifold problems of the nature and the 
force of the impact of the Greco-Latin- 
Byzantine world in Spain and on Isidore, 
in particular. He also discusses with in- 
sight what he considers to be the true de- 
velopment of Isidorean thought and pro- 
vides the reader with many erudite and 
detailed foot-notes to give proof to the 
validity of his statements. Most interesting 
and illuminating are his chapters on La 
bibliothéque profane de Seville, Culture 
paienne et culture chrétienne, and La cul- 
ture isidorienne dans l’Occident contém- 
porain. Though one may disagree with 
some of the conclusions professed by this 
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learned authority, one, however, cannot 
~~ the fact that this is not just another 
work on Isidore of Seville; this is a ma- 


jestic, electrifying, purposive effort of pro- 
found scholarship; this is a magnum opus. 


James-KLEon Demetrius 


Greek Studies, New York City 


An unusual echo of the Conde Alarcos 
theme.—Possibly for the first time since the 
theatrical fiasco of Benjamin Disraeli’s 
Count Alarcos (1868), a British author has 
again been stirred to creative effort by the 
medieval Spanish Romance del Conde 
Alarcos. Edith Pargeter’s detective novel- 
ette, The Assize of the Dying (London, 
1958) and its forthcoming movie version, 
The Spaniard’s Curse, use the emplaza- 
miento aspect of the well-known ballad 
as a major ingredient for plot motivation 
and suspense. 

To the amazement of a twentieth-century 
courtroom, a British college professor, main- 
taining his innocence but convicted and 
given the death sentence because of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, summons the judge, 
prosecution, and the real murderer to meet 
him at the Assize of the Dying. A bright 
young spectator remembers his Spanish lit- 
erature and explains to a charming female 
companion that the professor is invoking 
the same supernatural privilege found in 
the Alarcos romance—i.e., the right of the 
innocent to summon his accusers to a retrial 
in heaven before God’s judgment throne. 
Courtroom reporters also come to the same 
conclusion after some research and convert 
their newlyfound knowledge into eerie 
headlines. The hero and heroine then pro- 
ceed to unravel the murder mystery as the 
medieval emplazamiento exacts its psycho- 
logical toll in contemporary London. 


VERNON A. CHAMBERLIN 
Oklahoma State Univ. 


“Duelo por la tierra perdida.”—The 
Spanish Civil War cannot be thought of 
as a mere historical event restricted only to 
the Spanish peninsula. On the contrary, 
it affected the entire Hispanic world. The 
war uprooted the social and political setup 
of Spain; it disrupted all intellectual activ- 
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ities; it crushed literary and artistic circles, 
scattering its members all over the globe. 
More than two decades have passed and 
the sons of Spain, lost in many corners of 
the earth, are still dreaming of returning 
to their native soil. 

In Duelo por la tierra perdida, (Buenos 
Aires: Losada, 1959. 200 pp.) José Blanco 
Amor has chosen a few fictitious characters 
to represent the exiles in the flesh. We first 
meet them at a tertulia in the Café Espafiol 
of Buenos Aires. They are men of different 
trades and professions: artisans, teachers, 
authors, artists, etc. However, when they 
come together their conversations always 
border the same theme—their return to their 
native land. They have lived in Buenos 
Aires for a long time, but the city is not 
as yet in them. 

It is true, there are some who have 
adapted themselves completely to the new 
environment, but this is the exception. 
Leopoldo Guitiriz is the only character 
in the novel who has really taken root. 
His previously idealistic activities have now 
been channeled towards material gains. 
Guitiriz does not really belong to the 
group. His compatriots despise him for 
what he is, and scornfully they now call 
him “the Philanthropist.” The rest are 
lonely men, banished from their homes and 
condemned to live in a place of which they 
cannot become part. They do not condemn 
their situation, they accept it, and live it. 
“No hay que desesperar, Dios nos localizar4 
a su debido tiempo.” was the usual reassur- 
ing answer which Félix Eiras repeated after 
the long litanies of which César Lores re- 
cited on any one of his gloomy days. 

César Lores is the main character. The 
war forced him to abandon his wife and 
two children, and now he finds himself 
in Buenos Aires living with a new wife, 
Victoria, and her child from a previous 
marriage. He is a genuine intellectual, 
with high moral values, a clear sense of 
responsibility and is, at the same time, com- 
pletely aware of his situation. César feels 
as a stranger to the world and also to his 
second marriage. His condition does not 
permit him to live in harmony with either, 
and as a result he has enclosed himself in 
a void. “Somos los desengafiados de todas 


las ideas,” he philosophizes, “los proscrip- 
tos de todas las teorias. Nada de cuanto 
aprendemos es cierto. Sdlo la duda es 
verdad.” 

His indifference has caused the alien- 
ation of his step-daughter and has forced 
his wife to find a lover. César is aware of 
what is happening, but he also remains 
conscious of his state of aloofness which 
prevents him from rebelling. He does not 
despise Victoria for her actions; instead, he 
continues to love her. Thus he remains 

lagued by inner suffering and defeated 
his own circumstances. 

César Lores’ struggle to establish him- 
self in the world is an inner struggle. His 

sition as an outsider prevents him from 
sors his problems and thus he is forced 
to accept them without protest. “El exilio 
es el camino hacia la sombra,” he tells a 
few of his friends who are still thinking 
of returning to Spain as the heroes of the 
revolution. “Hemos sufrido una amputa- 
cién que atin no sabemos en qué consiste. 
Lo descubriremos cuando volvamos. jNo 

. . yo no volveré!” 

In the last chapter César resolves to over- 
come his position as an “outsider.” He tries 
to get out of the void in which he has been 
living. But this last struggle is in vain, for 
once again he is defeated—this time by 
death. César dies while writing a letter to 
his estranged son. 

Duelo por la tierra perdida is not a 
mere sociological or “partisan” account of 
Spanish oak in fictitional form. The 
theme, which at first may appear as such, 
acquires full literary dimensions through 
the mastery of Blanco Amor. The novel 
is rich for the diversity of its many char- 
acters who are, nevertheless, bound to- 

ether by a unifying problem. They are 
Gaus to life by the author’s vigorous 
and direct style. Their inner-selves are 
revealed with each line of their dialogues 
which pulsate with the very emotions that 
motivate their sruggle. 

Frank B. Veccui0 
Portland State College 


Death of Dr. Gregorio Maratién.—Dr. 
Gregorio Marafién, one of Spain’s leading 
liberal writers and a physician, died on 
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March 27, 1960, at the age of 72. Dr. 
Gregorio was a world authority on El 
Greco, Spanish and Roman history, art 
and literature. He was also active in 
politics, helped to end the Spanish mon- 
archy in 1931, and was a champion of the 
Republic. Since the advent of the present 
regime he remained aloof from politics. 


R. G. M. 


Antonio Gaudi.—A unique but not yet 
universally known figure in architectural 
history, the Catalan architect Antonio 
Gaudi (1852-1926) is the subject of an 
excellent book by Prof. George R. Collins 
(New York: Braziller, 1960. 136 pp. Cloth. 
Ill. $3.95). The iclipdetehapel bizarre 
genius of the Catalan mystic, the anti- 
thesis of an abstract artist, is communicated 
very well by Prof. Collins’ scholarly but 
readable text and the 80-odd pages of 
reproductions (black and white and in 
pe he has assembled. Pp. 131-134 are 
devoted to a select bibliography, and there 
is also a carefully compiled chronology of 


Gaudi’s life and work. Altogether, this is 


a handsome work which will interest the 
general reader and should merit a special 


welcome from Hispanists. 


R. G. M. 
Two PAU publications.—The Pan 


American Union has recently issued two 
titles of interest to Hispanic Americanists: 
Humberto Piftera Llera, Panorama de la 
filosofia cubana (1960. 124 pp. Paper. 
50c.), and Diccionario de la literatura lati- 
noamericana. Colombia. (1959. 179 pp. 
Paper. 75c), third volume in the projected 
series to constitute the Diccionario de la 
literatura latinoamericana. 


R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos Taurus.”—Madrid’s Taurus 
Ediciones, $.A., has published two little 
volumes on Spanish American themes: 
Guillermo de Torre’s meditative Claves de 
la literatura hispanoamericana (1959. 81 pp. 
Paper. 20 pts..), and Enrique Ruiz Garcia’s 
Iberoamérica entre el bisonte y el toro 
(1959. 94 pp. Paper. 20 pts.), reflections on 
socio-economic and political _ relations 
among the U.S., Iberoamerica and Spain. 

R.G.M. 
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Francisco Romero.—The dean of Latin 
America’s living philosophers, Argentina’s 
Francisco Romero, is the subject of Mar- 
jorie S. Harris’ book Francisco Romero on 
problems of philosophy (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1960. 115 pp. Cloth. 
$3.75). The author, an emeritus professor 
of Philosophy at Randolph-Macon Women’s 
College, gives us the first introduction in 
English to Romero’s thought, and her ex- 
cellent study is of value not only to the 
student of philosophy but to all who are 
interested in Latin American culture. 


R.G.M. 


New series in Mexico.—The Instituto de 
Investigaciones Estéticas of the University 
of Mexico has undertaken publication of a 
new series called the “Nueva Biblioteca 
Mexicana.” The first work in the series is a 
two-volume set of the Obras completas of 
Juan Diaz Covarrubias, edited with notes 
and a preliminary study by Clementina 
Diaz y de Ovando. Volume 1 includes the 
poetry, volume um the novels. 1959. 341, 
439 p. Paper. 


Panorama das Literaturas das Americas.— 
The first three volumes of the panoramic 
survey of the various American literatures 
in the twentieth century have now ap- 

ared. The collection is directed by 
= uim de Montezuma de Carvalho and 
ae ished by the Municipio de Nova Lis- 

a, Angola, Portuguese East Africa. Vol- 
ume 1 (424 pp., 1958) includes an intro- 
ductory note by the editor, an apresentagao 
by José A. Mora, Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States, a pro- 
logue by Manuel Bandeira, a “Canto a 
América” by Juana de Ibarbourou, and a 
“Mensaje” by Gabriela Mistral, as well as 
articles on Bolivian literature by José 
Macedonio Urquidi, Brazilian by Wilson 
Martins, French Canadian by Jean-Guy 
Silvestre. English Canadian by Robert 
McDougall, and Colombian by Javier 
Arango Ferrer. Volume m (1958, 817 pp.) 
includes articles by Salvador Bueno and 
Jorge Carrera Andrade, among others, 
while Volume m1 (1959, 1341 pp.) includes 
studies by Roberto Giusti, Otto-Ratl Gon- 
zalez, Juan Felipe Torufio, Max Henriquez 
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Urena, and other scholars. Volume tv is 
to complete the ‘series with studies by Al- 
fredo Lefebvre, Alfonso Reyes, Jorge 
Puccinelli and José Ramén Medina. All 
volumes are paper. For information about 
this unique collection write Dr. Joaquim 
de Montezuma de Carvalho, Seccao Ibero- 
Americana da _ Biblioteca-Museu Doctor 
 rmnig de Carvalho, Inhambane, Mocam- 
ique, Africa Oriental Portuguesa. 


Rutgers Univ. Frank DaustEr 


Unamuno.—During the spring of 1958, 
while serving as the exchange student from 
The wate, ust State University to the 
University of Madrid, I took an excursion 
to Salamanca along with the rest of the 
students of the “Diploma de estudios his- 
panicos”. Several of the more interested 
students were taken on a guided tour of 
the home of Miguel de Unamuno. 

We were fortunate enough to meet one 
of Unamuno’s daughters, who told us many 
fascinating anecdotes about her father. In 
addition to showing us some of the little 
“pajaritas” which don Miguel used to 
fashion from paper, she brought out the 
original manuscript of his Vida de Don 
Quijote y Sancho. We were all impressed 
to see that Unamuno had originally titled 
his work Vidas de Don Quijote y Sancho 
and had later crossed out in ink the word 
“Vidas” and substituted its singular form. 

Any student of Unamuno will know 
immediately that this change in title reflects 
the fusion of these two characters in the 
author’s mind. Unamuno himself explains 
this when he tells Sancho: “La fe cumplié 
en ti su milagro; el 4nimo de Don Quijote 
es ya tu 4nimo y ya no vives en ti mismo, 
sino que es él, tu amo, quien en ti vive. 
Estas quijotizado.” (Vida de Don Quijote y 
Sancho, Buenos Aires, 1949, p. 90). 


Henry the Navigator.—“The accomplish- 
ments of Prince Henry the Navigator in 
the fifteenth century will not be duplicated 
until man solves the central problems of 
space flight,” Prof. Garrett Mattingly of 
Columbia University declared on April 28, 
1960. Prof. Mattingly, who is the author of 
the recent best selling book The Armada, 


was interviewed by newsmen at the Uni- 
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versity’s Harkness Academic Theatre where 
he delivered a lecture on the life and ac- 
complishments of the Portuguese Prince. 
The talk was one of the highlights of the 
American participation in this year’s world- 
wide commemoration of the 500th Anniver- 
sary of the death of Prince Henry. 

In Portugal and its overseas provinces, a 
series of colorful ceremonies will take place 
throughout the summer and fall, culminat- 
ing on November 13, the actual date of the 
death of the Great Navigator in 1460. 
These events include a great naval parade 
on August 7 in which ships of countries 
from all over the world, the United States 
among them, will pay homage to the 
memory of Prince Henry off the promon- 
tory of Sagres at the southern tip of Por- 
tugal. It was here that Henry established 
the world’s first “School of Navigation” and 
planned his great voyages of exploration. 

During the lecture Prof. Mattingly called 
Prince Henry the Navigator “the father of 
the modern world,” adding that “the monk- 
ish ardor of this medieval Prince, and his 
long quest for the mythical kingdom of 
Prester John, made the modern world in- 
evitable.” 

It is wrong to think that the modern 
world began with Columbus, Prof. Mat- 
tingly pointed out, because that great 
voyage was accomplished only after “the 
back of the problem had been broken with 
the knowledge gained from the earlier 
voyages of Prince Henry.” This knowledge, 
Prof. Mattingly explained, rested in the 
three great contributions the Prince made to 
navigation, an art which he and the 
“faculty” of his school for navigation at 
Sagres elevated to a science. When Prince 
Henry’s ships penetrated the unexplored 
waters of the Atlantic ocean around the 
west coast of Africa, the myth of the “green 
sea of darkness” was irrevocably destroyed. 
Seamen would no longer have to fear the 
rising temperature as a ship sailed south 
(toward the equator)—that they might be 
consumed in boiling waters or fall off the 
edge of a flat earth. Prince Henry not only 
solved the riddle of the wind systems on 
the Atlantic ocean, but he had them plotted 
for future navigators, Prof. Mattingly 
pointed out. Prince Henry also developed 
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the ship which was to make possible the 
conquest of the ocean—the three masted 
caravel. 

The historian affirmed that the caravel 
was indisputably a Portuguese invention, 
developed at the shipyards of Prince Henry 
at Lagos. The colcheity of the sea for 
decades, the caravel was used as a scout 
ship for sailing vessels long after it was 
superseded by the heavier galleons, Prof. 
Mattingly added. 

Professor Mattingly was introduced by 
Prof. Bailey Diffie of the History Depart- 
ment of the City College of New York. The 
lecture was followed by a short film about 
Prince Henry and the period of discoveries. 
The program was held under the joint 
sponsorship of the American-Portuguese 
Cultural Society, Inc., and the Department 
of History of Columbia University. 


Quoted without comment.— “I have just 
returned from almost nine weeks of travel 
in Central and South America and the 
Caribbean. 1 had some private business to 
transact during my journey, and in Rio 
former Senator William Benton, publisher 


of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and I an- 
nounced the forthcoming publication of a 
Portuguese language edition. I have been a 
director of the Encyclopedia Britannica for 
many years. But the principal purpose of 
this long journey in which I visited some 
thirteen countries was my _ self-education 
about our Latin-American neighbors. 

“I hope I have returned a wiser, better 
citizen of this hemisphere. In each country 
I talked not only with the President and 
political and business leaders, but with 
many people in all walks of life. The 
warmth of my welcome everywhere sur- 
prised me. I attribute it less to the unex- 
pected familiarity of Latin Americans with 
me and my views than to political identi- 
fication with President Roosevelt and the 
era of the “good neighbor” policy. I have 
promised to write an article summing u 
my observations for Look magazine. All 
want to say now is that I am neither as 
optimistic nor as satisfied with our relations 
as President Eisenhower was after he re- 
turned last month after his brief visit to 
four of these countries. 
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“Latin America is in revolution. The 
dictators are being swept aside. Genuine 
democratic movements are emerging. Most 
of the continent is afflicted by illiteracy 
and poverty and all their attendant ills. 
Everywhere the demand is for social change 
and improved living standards for the 
people. The whole continent is on the 
verge of great economic development, and 
they are going to build a new society under 
our methods of free enterprise, if possible, 
and if not, under socialism. 

“There is anti-Yankeeism everywhere, in 
varying degrees of intensity and impor- 
tance. Communist activity is also universal, 
incessant and often effective. 

“I think the President’s visit helped to 
reassure our neighbors about our concern 
for their aspirations and needs. But it will 
take a lot more than good-will tours to 
assure the solidarity of our hemisphere. If 
his visit created hopes that don’t materialize, 
it could boomerang badly. Many Latins 
don’t fully appreciate our global responsi- 
bilities, and a temporary feeling of better 
relations and more sympathetic interest 
could quickly turn to bitterness and 
disillusion. 

“We shall have to pay much more atten- 
tion to our closest neighbors” [Adlai 
Stevenson, as quoted in the New York 
Times, April 12, 1960]. 


Quoted without comment.— “A seven- 
teen-year-old exchange student from Brazil 
said yesterday there was resentment in her 
country over the attitude of American busi- 
ness men there. 

“The student, Rosita Daskal of Sao 
Paulo, made her comments on the New 
York Times Youth Forum, televised over 
WRCA-TV. Miss Daskal, who attends 
Dwight Morrow High School in Engle- 
wood, N. J., was one of five teen-age 
panelists who discussed the topic, “Latin 
America and the United States—Partners 
for Peace?” 

“She said American business men in 
Brazil were “not too concerned about learn- 
ing our language, our country and our 
culture.” They should show more interest 
if they are going to make their living in 
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Brazil, she declared.” [New York Times, 
April 11, 1960]. 
R.G.M. 


“A History of Spain and Portugal.”—By 
Prof. William C. Atkinson, this book at- 
tempts to show as a whole the Penninsula 
made up of Spain and Portugal, with a 
pattern of society and an attitude to life 
subtly distinct from those north of the 
Pyrenees. The successive occupations of 
Roman, Visigoth, and Muslim, spanning 
between them more than a thousand years, 
are well covered. In more modern times the 
story is told of the opening up by Spain of 
a New World to the west, and by Portugal 
to the east. When he gets to the last century 
and a half the author analyzes the interest- 
ing case-study the two countries provide in 
the essential relativity of forms of govern- 
ment, Pelican Original, 1464, $1.45. 


R.G.M. 


“A Pocket Guide to Spain.”—Spain—a 
picturesque land of friendly, courteous 
people. Designed to acquaint servicemen 
with the country, this informative guide 
presents a verbal picture of Spain—its his- 
tory, people, and customs. Whether you are 
planning to visit Spain or just enjoy learn- 
ing about other countries, this booklet will 
provide interesting reading. Many photo- 
graphs, drawings, and useful tables add to 
the completeness of the text. 1959. 100 pp. 
ill. Catalog No. D 2.8:Sp 1/959, 40 c. 
Order from U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

R.G.M. 


Juan Antonio de Zunzunegui, Acadé- 
mico.—“Con devocién, el afecto de Juan 
Antonio” es la amable dedicatoria que el 
correo me ha traido sobre el “Discurso 
leido ante la Real Academia Espafiola el 
dia 24 de abril de 1960 en su recepcién 
publica, por el Excmo. Sr. D. Juan 
Antonio de Zunzunegui.” Ocupa el autor el 
sillén a de la docta institucién, el mismo en 
= se sentara Baroja. Légico, pues, que la 

isertacién versara En torno a D. Pio 
Baroja y su obra. 

“Yo, si algo 


i es un novelista y el 
novelista, si lo es de verdad, si es auténtico, 
es intuitivo . . .” Asi se define, entendiendo 
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por intuicién “encontrar sin buscar,” e 
inmediatamente comienza a hablar “de mi 
oficio, o sea de don Pio y de sus novelas y 
de su técnica...” 

Conforme a la teoria de Stefan Zweig, 
Baroja “es un novelista, un gran narrador, 
no un autor de novelas.” Comparado con 
Galdés “resulta don Benito un creador de 
novelas cerradas. Y don Pio el precursor y 
creador de la novela abierta.” Debido a la 
crisis de la imaginacién de que nos habla 
Ortega, se origina esta clase de novela en 
que el autor, sin salirse de si mismo, se basa 
en la observacién y en la descripcién del 

aisaje. Las novelas de Baroja no son, por 
lo tanto, novelas en el sentido clasico; ‘don 
Pio resulta el creador de un género entre la 
novela clasica y el libro de viajes . . ., 
equidistante de ambos.” Que los personajes 
barojianos sean descontentos, vagabundos, 
arbitristas, etc., se comprende porque “las 
personas decentes . . . no tienen novela.” 
En consecuencia, no se ha de atribuir al 
novelista las ideas ni los sentimientos de los 
entes de ficcién ya que “cuanta mds autén- 
tica vida tengan i personajes menos tienen 
que ver con su autor y menos tienen que 
estar sometidos a él.” 

No sé por qué afirma Zunzunegui que 
Baroja fué “buen euscaldin” y me reservo 
= otra ocasién el probar que ni lo fué 

ueno ni se preocupé de serlo. Ni creo que 
esto tenga que ver con su manera de es- 
cribir. Lo cual no obsta para que D. Pio 
vasco, haya dedicado al campo vasco sus 
mejores paginas y que éstas “le acreditan 
como el mas grande escritor y cantor de la 
raza y el mas estremecido pintor que ha 
tenido la tierra vasca.” El nuevo académico 
declara que “la prosa narrativa de don Pio 
es una delicia: sencilla, sobria, elegante, 
expresiva, a veces lirica y llena de estre- 
mecimientos poéticos, directa y rapida . . . 
da sus mas agridulces notas en sus relatos 
vascos, sobre todo en los mas breves.” Y 
siguen casi tres paginas tomadas de Eliza- 
bide el vagabundo, “uno de los mas bellos 
cuentos de amor de la literatura universal.” 

Del hombre Baroja, a quien traté per- 
sonalmente, Zuzunegui guarda la im- 
presién de que en él “anidaba un alma, 
fina y excelsa, nada vulgar. Cree, abun- 
dando en la opinién de Ortega de que D. 
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Pio “era un hombre de fondo insobornable 
sin yo convencional,” que en los dias que 
corremos “la humanidad de don Pio ad- 
quiere un simbolico valor profundo.” Claro 
que su postura le valid el ostracismo. Y 
concluye con las palabras de aquel curita 
ue rez6 unas oraciones ante el cadaver 
de Baroja. “—Qué sorpresa se va a llevar 


don Pio cuando se vea en el cielo. . . 


E] Excmo. Sr. D. Gerardo Diego dié la 
contestacién en nombre da la Academia con 
palabras de tono profesoral a este discurso 
‘modelo de sinceridad, de sencillez vizcaina 
y de retorcerle el cuello al cisne.” Es Diego, 
como tantos otros, de la teoria que “la 
transparente elegancia del escritor Tingifs- 
ticamente castellano de siglos es dificil que 
se logre por ahora en el nacido en Vasco- 
nia. No se ha hecho para él la invisibilidad 
del estilo.” Respecto a Zunzunegui destaca 
el hecho de que su segundo apellido, 
Loredo, es de “tan claro abolengo mon- 
tafiés.” salvé la patria! 

El profesor académico enmienda la plana 
al nedfito que tan bien conoce a Galdés. 
Luego apunta la evolucién estilistica del 
escritor sus comienzos, en que “la 
dosis de humor visible es tan elevada que 
casi es ese talante el que conduce la accién 
y justifica sus peripecias, a veces delibera- 
damente y rabelesianamente hiperbélicas” 
hasta su madurez, en que “el crescendo es 
un rasgo caracteristico del estilo zun- 
zuneguino.” Y presenta, abreviado en cinco 
paginas, el “delicioso cuento La vida y sus 
sorpresas que es todo él un portentoso 
crescendo.” 

Entre otros méritos destacan en Zun- 
zunegui la pericia en el didlogo, el trazado 
magistral de los personajes, la maestria lo 
mismo en la novela larga que en la novela 
corta y en el cuento. “Su entusiasmo novel- 
fstico en plena fiebre de creacién y su 
aficién a los problemas léxicos y estilis- 
ticos le habilitan declaradamente para los 
trabajos de esta Academia . . .” y, cosa muy 
coveniente para los definidores escrupulosos 
de la sabia reunién del “6valo verde,” como 
“sabe por razén de oficio cémo se habla y 
también cémo se escribe con impetu, color 
y nervio,” podrd ayudar en las tareas del 
Diccionario en pos del lema “limpia, fija 
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y da esplendor.” 


Syracuse Univ. Exoy L. PLacer 


More on Zunzunedui.—On April 24, 
1960, Juan Antonio de Zunzunegui took 
session of seat “a” of the Real Academia 
spafiola, the one left vacant by the death 
of Don Pio Baroja. The title of Zunzune- 
gui’s address was, appro —_ En torno 
a D. Pio Baroja y su obra. The response 
was made by the poet Gerardo Diego. 

The new academician, who declares that 
he is a novelist and not a critic, presented 
his ideas on the novel by means of a 
number of anecdotes. He evoked wry 
laughter in the audience when he told of 
a conversation between his mother and 
himself; 

—Escribe novelas, hijo, en que los personajes 
sean siempre personas decentes—me solia repetir 
mi madre poco antes de morir. 

—Es que las personas decentes, madre, suelen 
ser siempre narrativamerite aburridas y no tienen 
novela. Ademas, como va el mundo, quedan ya 
tan personas decentes. 

—Tu ya me entiendes. 

Yo entendia a mi madre; era ella la que no 
queria entenderme a mi. 

Uno tiene que ver muy poco con sus perso- 
najes de ficcién. 

La responsabilidad del novelista por sus cria- 
turas llega sélo hasta donde alcanza la respon- 


sabilidad de los padres por las ideas, la conducta 
y los desafueros de los hijos. 


Joun C. Dow.inc 
Texas Technological College 


New Spanish Librarian—Don José 
Lépez de Toro, Associate Director of the 
Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid; director of 
the publication of the library’s inventory 
of manuscripts; and president of the Junta 
Téchnica of the Cuerpo Facultativo de 
Archiveros, Bibliotecarios y Arquedlogos, 
has also been appointed interim librarian 
of the Real Academia de la Historia. He 
succeeds Dofia Mercedes Gaibrois Riafo, 
viuda de Ballesteros, who died early in 
1960. Lépez de Toro’s entrance speech into 
the Academia de la Historia (1958) was 
Perfiles humanos de Cisneros, which the 
French dramatist Henry de Montherlant 
acknowledges as an important source for 
his recently published play Le Cardenal d’ 
Espagne. Or er works c the distinguished 
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humanist and Latinist are: Epistolas de 
Juan Verzosa (1945); Los poetas de Lepan- 
to (1950), which won the Conde de Car- 
tagena Prize of the Real Academica Es- 
panola; Una crénica de los Reyes Catolicos 
y su version poética latina (1951), which 
was awarded a prize in the competition 
sponsored by the Revista de Archivos, 
Bibliotecas y Museos on the occasion of 
the centenary of the Catholic Sovereigns; 
and Epistolario de Pedro Martir de Ang- 
leria, four volumes (1953-1957), which 
received the Fray Luis de Leén Prize for 
outstanding translations. 


Joun C. Dow Linc 
Texas Technological College 


Exequies for Spanish Writers.—On April 
26, 1960 (three days late because the 
twenty-third fell in the same week as 
Easter Sunday) the Real Academia Es- 
panola celebrated, as it has since 1862, 
annual exequies in memory of all those 
who have worthily cultivated the national 
literature. The High Mass was held in 
the baroque church of the Trinitarian nuns 
in the Calle de Lope de Vega, where lie 
the remains of Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra. It was in the Trinitarian order, too, 
that Cervantes’s daughter and Lope’s both 
professed. 

On a catafalque, with lighted candles 
at the four corners, lay a bundle of parch- 
ment-bound books. Ex-soldiers, all mancos, 
formed a guard on each side. From special 
seats beneath the choir loft Don Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal witnessed the ceremony 
together with Don Julio Casares, Don 
Gerardo Diego, and Don Melchor Fer- 
nandez Almagro. Other academicians and 
their guests were seated on black-draped 
benches which faced each other in the 
nave. In the transepts were a few devout 
persons who had come at the sound of the 
bells. From the rigorously barred choir 
the canticle of the nuns fell on the wor- 
we et the priests answered from the 
presbytery; and the church bells sound 
distantly. 

Every fifth year there is also a funeral 
oration, which is a model of Spanish sacred 
oratory. This year it was delivered by the 
Reverend Father Jess Urteaga Loidi, who 
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adduced both Biblical and Cervantine texts. 

After the service the academicians and 
their guests, following a tradition, went to 
the locutory where wines, cakes, and deli- 
cate sweets were already set out on a table 
with finely embroidered cloth and napkins. 
In the shadows behind the heavy reja were 
the nuns, who chatted gaily with the acade- 
micians. When Don Federico Garcia San- 
chiz begged them to turn out the light in 
the locutory, they were revealed on the 
other side of the grating in their white 
habits with the red and blue cross of the 
order. 

A block away, in the Calle de Cervantes 
(by one of those peculiarities of Madrid 
street names), is Lope de Vega’s house, 
owned by the Real Academia Espafola. 
In order to pay Lope tribute also on this 
day, Don Agustin Gonzalez de Amezia 
and Don Antonio Rodriguez-Monino used 
to visit the house after the ceremonies, and 
later Rodriguez-Mofino continued the 

ractice, usually alone. Last year Don 

lanuel Gémez Moreno joined him; and 
this year the group included also Don 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal, Don Damaso 
Alonso, Don José Maria Cossio, and the 
Marqués de Moret of the Real Academia 
de San Fernando, who explained details 
of the restoration to the visitors. American 
scholars who were guests at the cere- 
monies were Professors Elias L. Rivers, 
Dartmouth College; Albert I. Sicroff, 
Princeton University; and John C. Dow- 
ling, Texas Technological College. 


Joun C. Dow inc 
Texas Technological College 


Quoted without comment.—“Does the 
United States Support Dictatorships? Presi- 
den Eisenhower rejected angrily the accusa- 
tions made by Latin American students that 
the United States supports dictatorships. 
Evidently he did not realize that he had 
given expression to that support when he 
visited Madrid just before his South 
American tour and was wined and dined 
by Franco. Perhaps Eisenhower reflected 
the mentality which is expressed in the 
U.S. press. Not much is said about the 
dictatorship of Franco, but no opportunity 
is lost to make Castro appear as a tropical 
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Hitler. In reality, the Spanish system is 
more dictatorial than the Cuban. Castro 
still has the support of the people in a way 
Franco has never had. Much is made of 
censorship in Cuba, but in fact the press 
is free, with the proviso that newspapers 
must allow the workers to express their 
disagreement in print if the publisher 
chooses to attack the government. It may 
be argued that the atmosphere of Cuba 
does not favor freedom of the press, but 
neither does it in Mexico, and papers like 
the Diario de la Marina attack the govern- 
ment with a freedom and a vigor which in 
Mexico would be inconceivable. In Spain, 
control of the press is complete, even if 
it is not always efficient. The government 
names the editors of newspapers and re- 
moves them at will, a system which goes 
far beyond the methods of censorship nor- 
mally used by dictatorships. Much has been 
made in the United States of the melo 
dramatic aspects of the Castro military 
courts, but this is simply in reverse the 
technique used by anti-U.S. elements in 
Latin America, who have been conductin 

a methodical campaign to make the worl 

believe that the Chessman case proves that 
the United States is a brutal country 
where notable characters like Chessman 
cannot obtain a fair trial. If the aim is to 
discredit a country by making its courts 
appear ridiculous, nothing Cuba has pro- 
duced could equal the Finch case. By and 
large, the trials in Cuba have been fair, 
and there is no distinguished intellectual 
in prison or in jeopardy. By way of con- 
trast, many leading Spanish intellectuals, 
such as Sieaies de Madariaga, are in exile, 
and their works are forbidden in Spain. 
Others, like Goytisolo, are in jail, and they 
are refused elementary legal protection. 
Despite all this, Ambassador John Lodge is 
trying to push Franco into NATO, and 
the American Ambassador to West Ger- 
many, David K. E. Bruce, says he can 
see no objection to a virtual military 
alliance between the Adenauer-Strauss re- 
gime and Franco. Presumably both am- 
bassadors reflect the attitude of Washing- 
ton. There may be good reasons why we 
should dislike Castro, but let us not bring 
up the embarrassing issue of dictatorship. 
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ment condemns dictatorships only when it 
is forced or finds it convenient to do so” 
[Ronald Hilton in Hispanic American Re- 
port for April, 1960]. 

R. G. M. 


Nikos Kazantzakis in Spain.—Over the 
course of the centuries many Greeks came 
to Spain for- various reasons and powerfully 
contributed to the brilliance of the civili- 
zation of that country. Demetiro Talodique 
translated many works from the Classical 
Greek and Byzantine periods for Juan Fer- 
nandez de Heredia; Demetrio Ducas was 
the foremost teacher of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Alcala; and to Toledo, there 
came the illustrious and “eccentric” artist, 
perhaps the greatest of all times, El Greco 
(Domenico Theotocopoulos). Within our 
epoch Nikos Kazantzakis traveled through- 
out the Iberian peninsula and recorded his 
personal impressions of that country in a 
very charming book Taxideuontas ecaia 
(Traveling in Spain), Athens, 1957. Ka- 
zantzakis is world famous for his novels 
Zorba the Greek, Freedom or Death, the 
Greek Passion, and of course, as the author 
of the most magnificent text that has come 
to press in the last two hundred years or 
so, the sequel to the Odyssey. 

Kazantzakis showed an unusually acute 
perception in his analysis of the culture of 
Spain—he was acquainted with the works 
of every major Spanish writer and from 
time to time he admirably translated a 
portion of some poet's work for his Grecian 
friends and audience. With the pen of 
Kazantzakis in action, we have the most 
exacting translations from the work of Cer- 
vantes and Fray Luis de Ledén; the verse 
of San Juan and Santa Teresa retained all 
its originality and depth and flavor when 
it was rendered into the Greek tongue; 
nothing was lost, no sentence became ob- 
scure or cryptic, the beauty of the poetic 
line remained intact and these renderings 
made the reader feel that the muses were 
once again singing their melodious songs 
from their sacred throne on top of Mt. 


Olympus. Kazantzakis knew the Spanish 
people well—he had a personal knowledge 
of their civilization—their land. Their spirit 
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he calls quijotesancho—two opposing power- 
ful forces united and blended into one— 
the dreamer married to reality. Ka- 
zantzakis believed that Don Quijote, more 
than anyone else, symbolized more faith- 
fully the fate of man—his dreams, his 
visions, his hopes, his losses, his pursuit of 
the unattainable, his ultimate defeat. For 
him, Odysseus, Hamlet, Faust, and Don 
Quijote are the four great commanders of 
the human soul. In a touching paragraph 
he brought forth a parallel between Jesus 
and Don Quijote: “Is not Jesus for the 
Spaniard one more personality, the most 
passionate, the most mysterious and sacred 
of Don Quijote?” 

He visited Salamanca, the land of Fray 
Luis de Ledén, and related the essential 
facts of his life and imprisonment. Here 
he reiterated his idea of the cause and 
birth of the Renaissance—that it was noth- 
ing more than the fusion and product of 
Greco-Christian forces and values. Candid- 
ly he described how the Spanish Renais- 
sance differed from that of any other nation 
and gave a substantial statement to prove 
the truth of his logic: 

The pueblo chants the deeds of its heroes, ac- 
companied by the strumming of the guitar; El 
Cid is the major and national hero among 
them .. . the theatre blossoms out of the deep 
roots it has received from the romances and the 
dramatist does not care for any classical influ- 
ences; the theatre flourishes on, and binds it- 
self to, the Spanish soil . . . the poet (also) 


entrenches himself deeply in his native soil and 
this fact makes him rejoice. 


In all, Kazantzakis visited fifteen impor- 
tant cities, and he discussed in a most di- 
verting fashion the historical background 


of each place, the important legends, the - 


customes; he, as a t par excellence, 
showed a great deal F pes preciation for the 
bard who had created the immortal Cid— 
which, incidentally, he compared with the 
Byzantine epic Diogenes Akritas. Both 
heroes, he believed, were protectors of their 
people, champions of freedom, upholders of 
their creed against the invasions of the 
infidels. His comparison of these epics was 
more than justifiable and few scholars have 
written with more insight and acumen. He 
also selected and translated beautiful pass- 
ages from the works of Lope de Teen, 
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Calderén, Unamuno; there is a section on 
the art of bull-fighting and a most touching 
poem which Kazantzakis himself wrote and 
dedicated to the eternal wandering spirit 
of his heroe—Don Quijote. (One must be 
a poet to paraphrase these vibrantly tender 
lines of verse.) Kazantzakis’ definition of 
the Spaniard’s purpose in his conquest of 
the lands overseas is most philosophical and 
meritorious of our consideration: 

The Spaniard at the time of his glory was 
following his true vocation—waging war, travel- 
ing, roaming and vagabonding throughout the 
New World; he did not seek to preach the 
religion of Christ or to snatch the almighty, al- 
luring gold. These reasons were only pretexts, 
and if they did not exist he could have offered 
others. He fought and wandered because he was 
by nature born for that. He longed for adventure 
and sought to escape from the common, trivial 
life and was most eager to accomplish one great 


task before he died. 

One of the carriers of the tradition of 
Byzantium to the West was El Greco. 
Toledo had become, for the Cretan, a huge 
canvas. Here this genius and heir of the 
Hellenistic and Byzantine era created some 
of the immortal works of art that the world 
was ever to know. This son of Candia 
owed very little to the Italian or Spanish 
school of painting. He forever was the 
distinguished son and descendant of the 
Byzantine tradition and he remained faith- 
ful to the spirit of this tradition to the 
very end of his life. Was he not called 
“El Greco” because of his fierce, almost 
savage individualism?—was he not called 
the proudest Greek because of his eternally 
unassimilated character? He forever re- 
mained a Greek. On the other hand, one 
can never call El Greco, in any sense of the 
word, a Spanish mystic, as some critics 
erroneously have assumed him to be. He 
showed no interest in the mystical corpus 
of Spanish writing. He had no knowledge 
of the works of Teresa de Jestis, Juan de 
la Cruz, Juan de los Angeles, and as far 
as he was concerned, their writings never 
existed. El Greco belonged to a tradition 
that was all sui generis—a tradition that 
was steeped in the works of his endeared 
literary and artistic masters: Plato, Isocrates, 
Plotinus, Psellos, Plethon, the Byzantine 
Church Fathers, and many other Neo- 
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platonists. One outstanding Greek artist has 
this to say of El Greco’s works: “. . . he 
alone represents the Greek or Byzantine 
Renaissance and his works should be placed 
beside Byzantine works in Art Museums.” 

Kazantzakis wrote a very informative 
textbook about his trip to Spain in 1936. 
It is worthy of the attention of all lovers 
of Spanish culture because it is a rare 
occasion when a descendant of Homer 
writes about the glory of Spain. 


James-Kieon Demetrius 
Greek Studies, New York City 


“Ibérica.”—In the Jan. 1960 issue there 
is a tribute to Albert Camus, acknowledging 
his sympathy and friendship toward the 
cause of the Spanish Republic. In honor 
to him posthumously, the first article that 
he published for Ibérica is reproduced. In 
it he writes: “Después de todo es de Vds., 
espafioles, es de Espafia, en parte, de donde 
algunos de nosotros han aprendido a tenerse 
en pie y aceptar sin desfallecimiento el 
duro © fa de la libertad. Para Europa y 
para nosotros franceses, a menudo sin 
saberlo, habéis sido y sois los maestros de la 
libertad. Es duro deber que no termina, 
nos toca a nosotros compartirlo con vosotros, 
sin desfallecimiento y sin compromiso.” 

Also in the same, 1960 issue is an 
article regarding the opposition in Portugal 
to the dictatorship of 6 iveira Salazar. The 
group which constitutes the main opposi- 
tion is called the “Comité 53,” and em- 
braces many different political creeds and 
ideologies. The main pur is to remain 
unified in order to overthrow the Salazar 
regime, and then to set up a truly demo- 
cratic system of government. Describing 
the type of members that compose this 
group, there is the following: “Casi todos 
son actualmente hombres de cerca de cin- 
cuenta aos, que trabajan con lo que resta 
de los antiguos republicanos y que tienen 
en su seno, ademas, elementos mas jévenes, 
nacidos y educados en el drama de la re- 
presién de la policia politica pero que en 
muchos actos han dado pruebas admirables 
de peso y de experiencia en los métodos de 
lucha.” In speaking of the effect that the 
fall of Salazar would have on the Franco 
regime, there is the following: . . . “de 
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manera general y undnime entre los demé- 
cratas, se piensa en auxiliar, abierta e ilimi- 
tadamente a las fuerzas que luchan por la 
instauracién de la Democracia en Espaiia; 
abrir el pais a la emigracién de los pwr 
cratas espafioles; . . . la caida de cualquiera 
de los dictadores implicara, en breve plazo, 
la caida del otro.” 

In the issue of Feb., 1960, there is an 
article entitled “Un Gobierno contra un 
Pais” in which the writer suggests that the 
Franco regime must be judged by its deeds 
rather than by its words or propaganda. 
Regarding a decree of the Government on 
June 18, 1959, which would destroy the 
independence of judges and cause them to 
have vested interests in lawsuits, thus 
causing inequality before the law, the 
author writes: “Nada menos que esto es 
lo que acontece con el Decreto de la 
Presidencia del Gobierno del 18 junio 
1959, estableciendo un sistema de remune- 
racién de la funcién de Justicia que altera 
los supuestos basicos de una Justicia inde- 
pendiente, igual para todos y accesible a 
todos.” Regarding the difficulties in importa- 
tion imposed by the Franco government, 
there is the following after an explanation 
of the procedures in obtaining bulk pro- 
ducts “Licencias de importacién 0 ‘cupos 
globalizados,’ el sistema es el mismo. Lo 
unico que cambiaron fueron las palabras.” 

There is also in the same issue an inter- 
esting letter from a young man twenty years 
of age, Aurelio Aguirre, who expresses his 
opinion regarding an article published pre- 
viously in Ibérica entitled “Espaiia al vol- 
ver—Impresiones de un refugiado.” Speak- 
ing of the Spanish refugees. Aguirre states: 
“Pero estamos en un tiempo en que, lo 
mismo que deben aunar sus esfuerzos todos 
los partidos y organizaciones de la oposicién 
para dar la batalla en nombre de la Libertad 
y de la Justicia, debemos olvidarnos de 
errores pasados y de espafioles de ‘dentro’ y 
espanioles de ‘fuera’, porque la desunién de 
los buenos espafioles, fué lo que facilité la 
implantacién de la injusticia y del totali- 
tarismo que hoy nos oprime, en nuestra 
Espafia.” 

In the March, 1960, issue Rodrigo Valle, 
in an article entitled “La Juventud Espafiola 
Ante la Iglesia,” presents some of the 
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problems that confront the various classes 
of young people in their relationship with 
the Spanish church. The church, in its 
all-encompassing, militant procedure has 
caused the less educated people to submit 
to it under a yoke of ignorance and 
economic poverty, states Senor Valle. In 
spite of the means of influence that the 
Church has had at its disposal on the 
University level, it has failed there. Above 
the University level, those who practice 
their religion generally do so for economic 
expediency, as the following indicates: “es 
preciso situarse profesionalmente, y esto 
se consigue mejor siendo buen catdélico 
aparente que siendo indiferente.” 


Univ. of Tennessee Carnot ApaM 

Spanish Plays on TV.—Two well-known 
Spanish plays were presented on TV this 
Spring. On March 6, the CBS Television 
Workshop presented a 55 minute telecast 
of Alejandro Casona’s “The Lady cf the 
Dawn,” in an adaptation by Miriam 
Laserson. On April 10, Hallmark's Hall of 
Fame produced “The Cradle Song,” which 
was written in 1911 by Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra with the collaboration of his wife. 
A taped adaptation by James Costigan of 
an earlier telecast of the play—which was 
the highlight of the 1956 television season— 
this 90 minute program included many 
well-known actors and actresses, notably 
Helen Hayes, Judith Anderson, Siobhan 
McKenna and Charles Bickford. 


Spanish Prize Winners.—The Eugenio 
Nadal Prize, first presented in 1944 to 
Carmen Laforet, was awarded this past 
year to another woman. Ana Maria Matute, 
who entered the contest under the 
pseudonym “Eduardo Ayala,” won the 
award at Barcelona on January 6, 1960 for 
her novel Primera memoria. The second- 
place prize was given to Armando Lépez 
Salinas for his La Mina. 

Having women writers win first prizes 
in this competition is getting to be some- 
thing of a habit. Others who have won the 
award are: Elena Quiroga (1950); Dolores 
Medio (1952); Maria Luisa Forellad 
(1953); Rosa Maria Cajal (1955); and 
Carmen Martin Gaite, pseudonym, Sofia 
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Veloso (1957). Though Ana Maria Matute, 
a young Barcelona authoress, received high 
praise from the critic Antonio Vilanova, 
many enthusiasts of the novel were disap- 
pointed somewhat when this year’s Nadal 
competition revealed no new Spanish 
writer. In 1959, Ana Maria Matute also 
won the Fourth National Criticism Prize 
for her novel Los hijos muertos. 

Albi, José, El silencio de Dios, Col. 
“Literaria,” Madrid: Aguilar, 1959, 296 pp., 
90 pts., was the 1959 winner of the Gabriel 
Miré Prize of the Alicante Corporation. It 
is the story of conflict among three brothers 
whose moral behavior is viewed through 
three different prisms. 


Purdue Univ. 


Another Great Mexican Artist on the 
Horizon.—The Mexican artist José Luis 
Cuevas, who won the First International 
Prize in Drawing at the Fifth Sao Paulo 
Biennial in 1959, joins a long list of famous 
artist compatriots: Diego Rivera, David Al- 
faro Siqueiros, José Clemente Orozco and 
Rufino Tamayo. Though Cuevas (born 
1933) undoubtedly shows the influence of 
his Mexican predecessors, his work also may 
be compared to that of other artists, some 
even in other media; there are the traces of 
the anguish and suffering of Colonial 
baroque art as well as the Aztec ritual of 
human sacrifice, Cuevas’ grotesque, de- 
formed and phantasmagoric figures sug- 
gest the “Caprichos” and the “Desastres 
de la guerra” of Goya. His world of fantasy 
perhaps also suggests the novelistic art of 
the German writer Franz Kafka or the 
theatre and cinematographic art of the 
Swedes Johan August Strindberg and 
Ingmar Bergman. Cuevas’ drawings were 
on exhibition in New York’s David Her- 
bert Gallery from March | to 26, 1960. The 
works of his fellow Mexicans: Rivera, 
Siqueiros, Orozco, Tamayo and Covarru- 
bias, were on display (thru May 20) in the 
New Art Center Gallery of the same city. 


Purdue Univ. 


Georce J. Epperc 


Georce J. Epserc 


Don Francisco Giner de los Rios y la 
Institucién Libre de Ensetianza.—Este so- 
bretiro de la Revista Hispdénica Moderna, 
1959, Cxxv, 1-2) ofrece fragmentos de un 
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libro en preparacién sobre el gran educador 
— de tanta influencia en la vida in- 
telectual de Espafia a fines del siglo pasado. 
Describe algunos de los conflictos entre 
las filosofias importantes de la época, da un 
relato de varios acontecimientos politicos, 
y desde luego, un relato del desarrollo de 
a Institucién Libre de Ensefianza. El libro 
se divide en tres partes, el Estudio, la Bib- 
liografia, y la Antologia. 

El estudio del autor Antonio Jiménez- 
Landi es bastante completo. En la seccién 
entitulada “Apuntes Biograficos” hay de- 
talles sobre la familia de Francisco Giner y 
sobre su juventud. De mucho interés es el 
relato de “La Lucha Universitaria” y “La 
Revolucion. Los krausistas en la Univer- 
sidad.” Hay una breve seccién sobre el 
discipulo de Francisco Giner, Manuel Bar- 
tolomé Cossio. Seguimos aprendiendo mas 
del conflicto entre las universidades y el 
gobierno del pais. Este conflicto resultaba 
de las diferentes opiniones sobre el objeto 
de la educacién, como explica Jiménez- 


Landi: 


En el fondo de este problema habfa una 
manera radicalmente distinta de pensar la 
misién de la Universidad y de la ensefianza. 
Para Orovio y su partido, el moderado, la en- 
sefianza era un servicio del Estado, y este ser- 
vicio debia estar sujeto como todos, al criterio 
del gobierno, por esa cosa tan vaga que Jlamaba 
la verdad social; . . . Para los profesores hete- 
rodoxos la ensefianza era algo mas augusto. Las 
universidades eran . . . ‘instituciones sociales . . . 
que representan la eterna ciencia, cuyo criterio 
no puede someterse a ningun otro criterio, cuyo 
juicio se extiende al tiempo y a la eternidad.’ 
Al describir los comienzos de la Institucién, 
el autor presenta un documento que traza 
las bases en que se fundé. En la seccién 
que versa sobre Francisco Giner, su_per- 
sonalidad y ambiente, se aprende mas del 
hombre. Hay varios detalles sobre los 
diferentes aspectos de su vida, entre ellos 
una descripcién larga y detallada de la 
sala en que don Francisco trabajaba. Las 
secciones dedicadas a las personas que le 
influian y al influjo de él sobre sus amigos 
y estudiantes son de sumo interés. En ellas 
el autor cita varios sentimientos y con- 
ceptos de Giner. Habla de su genio vivo 
pero dulce a la vez y de su actitud ante 
los problemas de su pais. 
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Sobre la Institucién misma, el autor nos 
da un relato cuidadoso de su desarrollo al 
explicar el método de fundarla, de mantener 
los gastos, y de regirla: 

Rigen la asociacién una junta general, una 
junta directiva una junta facultativa. La 
Directiva consta de nueve miembros, seis elegidos 
por la junta general y tres profesores designados 
anualmente por la junta facultativa. La junta 
directiva rige la vida social y econémica de la 
entidad, y ia facultativa la parte docente. 

Hablando del desarrollo econémico de 
la Institucion, el autor cita muchisimos da- 
tos y estadisticas. En su trato del desarrollo 
cultural e intelectual, cita los nombres de 
los profesores espafioles y extranjeros que 
ensefiaron en la Institucién y que con- 
tribuyeron a engrandecer el conocimiento 
cultural y cientifico del pais. Al hablar 
del grupo y de las ideologias diferentes que 
formaron fa Institucién, el autor dice: “La 
Institucién Libre de Ensefianza la funda 
un grupo muy heterogéneo de gentes 
liberales que responden a un solo criterio 
comin: el de la libertad de ensefianza y la 
independencia de todo poder estatal y 
eclesidstico de toda doctrina religiosa y 
politica.” 

No faltaban ciertos centros de oposicién 
y de hostilidad a la Institucién, entre estos 
algunos colegios catélicos cercanos. El autor 
habla de peleas bastante violentas entre 
los nifios de los colegios y los de la Institu- 
cién. Pero entretanto, como dice Jiménez- 
Landi para terminar su estudio “. . . la 
Institucion prosegufa su camino.” 

La Bibliografia del libro es amplia y 
representa un estudio cuidadoso del autor. 
La Antologia tiene varias cosas de interés, 
por la mayor parte explicaciones de algunos 
aspectos de la metodologia de la educacién 
progresiva y de los conceptos que la gobier- 
nan. Algunas de estas explicaciones vienen 
de otras revistas 0 de otros articulos. 

En su forma final, la obra del sefor 
Jiménez-Landi se incluird en la serie “Vida 

obra” del Hispanic Institute in the 
United States. (New York, 1959, 75 


paginas. ) 
Univ. of Tennessee 


CaroLte ApAM 


“Revista de la Universidad del Zulia.”— 
The Oct.-Dec. 1959, issue of this journal 
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is an “Edicién especial en homenaje a Don 
Rafael Maria Baralt.” and contains critical 
and biographical articles by Angel Francisco 
Brice, Arturo Uslar Pietri, Manuel Mal- 
donado, C. Montiel Molero, Anibal Mestre 
Fuenmayor, Pedro Grases, Edgar Sanabria, 
Guillermo Diaz-Plaja, Jess Alfonso Ferrer, 
David Belloso Rossell, Guillermo Céspedes 
Rivera, Alfonso Rumazo Gonzalez, Pedro 
A. Borjas Sanchez, Evaris- 
to Fernandez Ocando, Margoth Diaz 
Urdaneta de Méndez Rubin, Rodolfo 
Auvert, Jorge Schmidke, and Jestis Alfonso 
Ferrer. The contributions of the last two 
individuals are poems. Several pieces by 
Baralt are included: “Fragmentos del dis- 
curso pronunciado . . . en la Real Academia 
Espanola” and ‘ ‘Adiés a la Patria. A Dios. 
Al Mar. A la Santa Cruz. A la Batalla de 
Ayacucho. Sus labios. Lo que es ella para 
mi.” All students of Venezuelean literature 
will find this issue a valuable and worth- 
while one. 


“Universidad central: boletin informativo 
de la Universidad Central (Caracas).” —The 
Jan. 21, 1960, issue of this newspaper con- 
tains an article by Jorge Mafach on “Al- 
fonso Reyes. Cien libros: fatigé a las 
prensas pero jams a sus lectores admira- 
dores.” Page 11 of the issue of Jan. 28, 
1960 contains a further discussion of this 
author by Jorge Mafiach. 

Pedro Grases.—Recent works by Pedro 
Grases include “Aproximacién a un cen- 
tenario: ficha bio-bibliogrdfica de Rafael 
Maria Baralt,” Revista nacional de cultura 
(setiembre-octubre 1959); “La constitucién 
federal de 1811 y su impresor,” Boletin de 
la Academia nacional de la historia Cjulio- 
setiembre 1959); Rafael Maria Baralt, 
Caracas, 1959, 60 pp., Miranda y la intro- 
duccién de la imprenta en Venezuela pub- 
licado por la Creole Petroleum Corporation 
en 1958, 33 pp. Pedro Grases is an honor- 
ary member of the AATSP. 


Henstey C. Woopsripce 

Murray State College 
Manuel Blanco-Gonzdlez’ latest book of 
poetry.—La luna en Iluvia, Ediciones de 


Andrea (Mexico, 1960) could be taken as 
the expression of an entire generation, des- 
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ite the intimacy of its scrutiny:”—tengo 
piernas cortadas/ y el corazén en 
mano—./ es muy sencillo: fingir . . ./ 
ya no puedo, estoy cansado. (p. 79).” The 
poems are a remarkably articulate expres- 
sion of the absence of purpose in existence 
which has fascinated and tormented poets 
of every age. Blanco-Gonziles’ own state- 
ment is particularly effective by virtue of its 
traditionalism. He chooses the romance as 
his basic form; the variations are limited 
and do not obscure the essential quality of 
the form. The poems are loosely inked by 
the examination of the role of love, its 
sensual manifestation, its passing, and final- 
ly, the hopelessness of the search for spirit- 
ual asylum. The poet very successfully 
uses “warmth” and its subsequent manifes- 
tations—passion, the sun, fire—as the pivotal 
quality or symbol, through it is most ob- 
vious in its absence, as the very fine poem 
XIII Cp. 33) demonstrates. The view of 
love as illusion, paradox, sacrifice, and 
finally as self-deception (the carnival mask) 
is uncluttered yet modern in its obliqueness 
and intermingling of these various per- 
spectives. Similarly provocative is Sr. 
Blanco’s sense of the past—“todo ocurre en 
ese tiempo/ que ha ag oe Cp. 16)” 
Still in hig twenties, Blanco-Gonzalez 
is already an ramets Bt poet who merits 
serious critical attention. 


Univ. of Oregon Nep Davison 


Brazilian names.—Adding to given names 
of North American origin such as Lincoln, 


Washington, Jefferson, Deyse (Daisy), 
Willis; Indian names like Ubirajara, Juracy, 
Jurema; the names of Greek gods such as 
Apolo, Dionisio, Orfeo used by Negroes; 
nordestino names like Segunda-Feira, Sexta- 
Feira; nicknames such as Baby, Nhé-nhé; 
and such popular names given to dogs as 
Bob, Diana, Duque, Peri, O Cruzeiro, a 
Brazilian weekly, presented the following 
anecdote: 

“Em Riacho de Santana, Bahia, Manuel 
acaré tem dois filhos, um Passarinho e o outro 
jes além de um genro Anténio Cascavel. 
esus, casado com Maria, tem un filho José e 


seu cunhado se chama Deus” (Francisco SA Jr. 
in O Cruzeiro, 14 maio 1960). 


Ursinus College H. Nep SEELye 
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“América Indigena,” xx (1960), No. 1.— 
In “Calderén de la Barca y el mundo 
indigena,” Natalicio Gonzalez examines La 
aurora en Copacabana and states that 
Calderén was first introduced to America 
through the histories of Cieza de Leén, 
then later through the works of the Inca 
Garcilaso de la Vega. He finds that the 
play is essentially Calderonian in its con- 
ception of the world and in the manner in 
which the transcedental is related to the 
everyday. According to the author, Cald- 
erén’s thesis here is that “la conquista de 
América es un milagro de la religién 
cristiana.” 


“Abside,” xxiv (1960), No. 1.—Joaquin 
Antonio Pefialosa contributes an apprecia- 
tion of the late Alfonso Reyes as poet in 
“La obra poética de Alfonso Reyes.” 


“Atenea.”—The issue for julio-septiem- 
bre, 1959, contains Mario Ferrero’s “La 
prosa chilena del medio siglo,” the first part 
of a work to be pene othe. it is essentially 


an historical review of Chilean prose in 
the first half of the twentieth century. 
Sefior Ferrero states that in a survey of the 


period, two essential facts emerge: “Pri- 
mero: toda la produccién en prosa de 
nuestro siglo esta orientada a proseguir la 
lucha . . . por fijar y conquistar para nuestra 
literatura el concepto de nacionalidad. Se- 
gundo: nuestra evolucién artistica a través 
de este periodo gira integramente en torno 
al realismo, es decir, a la necesidad estética 
de reflejar en la literatura la realidad social 
chilena.” A good part of the article is de- 
voted to a discussion of criollismo. The 
same issue contains “Populismo, formalismo 
y modernismo en la poesia del 900” in 
which Mario Rodriguez Fernandez analyzes 
the work of a generation of Chilean poets 
hitherto neglected by critics in favor of the 
prose writers of that generation. A very 
useful bibliography accompanies the study. 
Ramiro Paez contributes a brief article on 


“E] indio en la literatura de los Estados - 


Unidos.” 


“Revista de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires,” julio-septiembre, 1959.—Delfina 
Varela Dominguez de Ghioldi’s “Un 
filésofo argentino en el siglo XIX: Juan 
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Bautista Alberdi” is a consideration of the 
philosophical position and influence of 
Alberdi, along with an evaluation of his 
contribution to the work of the generation 
of 1837. Emma Susana Speratti Pifero, in 
“Paralelo entre Dovia Perfecta y La casa de 
Bernarda Alba,” finds that, in spite of the 
great differences between these two works, 
there are basic similarities: “Tanto dofa 
Perfecta como Bernarda destruyen por 
orgullo aunque se aniquilen a ellas mismas. 
Como el basilisco, han creado el desierto 
a su alrededor continuando el que llevaban 
dentro. A ellas, como a la tierra en que 
viven, les ha faltado la generosidad del 
agua.” The author makes no attempt to 
demonstrate the influence of Pérez Galdés 
upon Garcia Lorca, though-she does point 
out the possibility. 


“Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos,” enero, 
1960.—Américo Fernandez contributes a 
very informative article on the Spanish 
drama in Russia in “La escena rusa y 
nuestro teatro clasico”; he discusses not 
only the plays produced but also critical 
studies published in Russia. 


Don Juan through the Ages.—Of par- 
ticular interest to students of Spanish litera- 
ture is Leo Weinstein’s study of the Don 
Juan theme, The itensegheee of Don 
Juan (Stanford University Press, 1959), in 
which the changing attitudes toward the 
theme are traced from El burlador de 
Sevilla to twentieth century works by Shaw, 
Camus, Montherlant. A lengthy catalog 
lists different versions of the story by 
writers in the western world as well as its 
use in music, painting and the cinema. 

Cieza de Leén in English—A welcome 
addition to the growing list of English ver- 
sions of the Spanish chroniclers of the 
conquest of America is The Incas of Pedro 
de Cieza de Leén, edited by Victor Wolf- 
gang von Hagen, translated by Harriet de 
Onis CUniversity of Oklahoma Press, 
1959), a translation of Parts I and II of 
Cieza’s Crénica del Perti. An attempt, not 
entirely successful, to remedy some of the 
flaws in the organization of the original is 
made by re-arranging some of the chapters. 

Donatp G. CasTANIEN 
Univ. of California, Davis 
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New Editions of Manuel de Melo’s 
Dialogues.—Giuseppe Manuppella, who 
teaches Italian at the University of Coim- 
bra, has prepared a minutely annotated 
edition of Francisco Manuel de Melo’s 
Hospital das Letras, which is to be pub- 
lished soon. Meanwhile, all four of Melo’s 
Apélogos Dialogais were reedited by José 
Pereira Tavares, Director emeritus of the 
Liceu in Aveiro (Coll. Classicos $4 da 
Costa. 2 vols. Lisbon: 1959.) 

G.M.M. 


Death of a Poet—The Portuguese poet 
Antonio Correia de Oliveira died after an 
extended illness on February 20, at the age 
of eighty. He was a traditionalist who fol- 
lowed closely the spirit and form of the 
popular Portuguese quadra. His first verse 
was inspired by village life CLadainha, 
Eiradas, Antes do Fim do Dia.) He re- 
worked Portuguese legends in Tentacao 
de S. Frei Gil, Viriato Luistano, O Santo 
Condestaével, Nau Catrineta. Some of his 
poems were translated into German, Italian 
and Swedish. Anthologies of his writings 
were reissued shortly before his death. 


G.M.M. 


The Portuguese Academy.—Ever since 
its foundation by the Duke De Lafées and 
the Abbé Correia da Serra in the eighteenth 
century, the Academia das Ciéncias de 
Lisboa has served as the Portuguese Acad- 
emy of letters and Sciences, instead of be- 
coming a strictly scientific institution. This 
year it elected a new president, Reinaldo 
dos Santos, who took the place of Julio 
Dantas. Both men are physicians by pro- 
fession and literary men by avocation. 
Dantas made himself a name at the begin- 
ning of the century as a dramatist and a 
writer of erotic fiction; Reinaldo dos Santos 
has published numerous works on the arts 
in Portugal, most recently on painted titles 
(azulejos) and of fine silverware. The lat- 
ter’s inaugural speech challenged the Aca- 
demy to cease its meek conformism and “be 
the conscience of contemporary thought.” 
In the same speech he called attention to 
the spiritual decadence and cult of medio- 
crity in Portugal. For this he was attacked 
as a suspect dilettante in the neo-Fascist 
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review Tempo Presente of February. One 
thing is certain; the Academy itself lacks 


luster. 
G.M.M. 


Congress of Critics—In August, the first 
Brazilian Congress of Literary Criticism 
and History will have been held in the City 
of Recife (Pernambuco). Austrogésilo de 
Athaide, President of the Brazilian Acad- 
emy of Letters, was one of its guiding 
spirits. Ernesto da Cal, of New York Univ., 
represented the United States. 


G.M.M. 


Venezuela and Portugal.—To date, Span- 
ish American fiction has remained almost 
unknown in Portugal. A change will be in- 
augurated with Pedro da Silveira’s Portu- 
guese translation of Rémulo Gallegos’ two 
novels Dofia Barbara and Cantaclaro. 


G.M.M. 


New Southey Material.—In a Ph.D. the- 
sis for the University of Lisbon, Adolfo 
Cabral has for the first time published 
some letters and a diary which the English 

t laureate Robert Southey wrote during 
Ris last journeys to Portugal and France 
(Robert Southey, Journals of a Residence 
in Portugal 1800-1801 and a Visit to France 
in 1838 . . . Oxford University Press Lon- 
don: 1960.) Cabral discovered the material 
among Southey’s papers in Bristol, England. 


G.M.M. 


Death of Three Brazilian Scholars.— 
News does not always travel fast, and only 
a short time ago did I learn that the shock- 
ing toll of last December's airplane crash in- 
to Guanabara Bay included the art historian 
H. Valladares and a married couple well- 
known in the literary world, the historian 
Octavio Tarquinio de Sousa, director of 
the Documentos do Brazil collection, and 
his wife Lucia Miguel Pereira, who will 
be remembered as the biographer of Gon- 
calves Dias and Machado de Assis, as the 
historian of nineteenth century prose fiction 
in Brazil, and as a critic who devoted a life- 
time to make English and North American 
novelists known to the Brazilian public. 


G.M.M. 
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Bibliographical Review.—The Fourth In- 
ternational Colloquim on Luso-Brazilian 
Studies, held last year in Bahia, recom- 
mended the creation of a quarterly review 
listing all new books, articles and book re- 
views published in Brazil and Portugal 
which contributed to knowledge. The 
Gulbenkian Foundation in Lisbon under- 
took to publish the review, which is called 
the Boletim Internacional de Bibliografia 
Luso-Brasileira. Its editor-in-chief, Luis de 
Matos, invited the cooperation of all schol- 
ars who have queries about the location of 
rare works, descriptions of rare works in 
- unsuspected places, news about investiga- 
tions and lectures, information on the de- 
velopment of Luso-Brazilian studies abroad, 
and the like Caddress correspondence to 
Prof. Luis de Matos, Fundagdo Calouste 
Gulbenkian, Lisboa-1, Portugal.) The con- 
sultative editorial committee includes two 
Americans, Lewis U. Hanke and Francis 
M. Rogers. 

The first issue appeared with illustrations 
in April Cvii, 134 pages). It referred to the 
months of January-March, 1960. It listed 
and described 558 new publications, in- 
cluding articles and even works which are 
still in course of publication. The sections 
labeled “Lingua” and “Literatura” (includ- 
ing literary criticism) will interest readers 
of Hispania especially. The coverage is 
almost too extensive and in this first issue 
at least much better as far as Portugal is 
concerned than in the case of Brazil (which 
is probably not the editor’s fault). 

The bibliography is followed by notes on 
forthcoming publications, the reproduction 
of a rare Italian pamphlet on elephants oc- 
casioned by King Manuel’s embassy to the 
Pope in 1514, an inventory of the late J. 
Leite de Vasconcelos’ unpublished archives, 
an index to the Museu Ilustrado, a review 
published in Oporto from 1878 to 1880, etc. 

The price of an annual subscription is 
forty Escudos; single issues may be obtained 
for fifteen. 


G.M.M. 


Dictionary of the Portuguese Language— 
Academies are notoriously slow in produc- 
ing standard dictionaries. To date there 
has been no sequel to the first volume of 
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the Dictiondério da Lingua portuguesa is- 
sued by the Academia das Ciéncias de Lis- 
boa, and it was an old joke that the work 
stopped with the word azurrar (“to bray”) 
at the end of the eighteenth century. After 
many heartbreaking episodes, a new, brave 
attempt is being made to carry the enter- 
prise forward. An underpaid but devoted 
staff of six philologists (and these include 
graduate students), working during their 
spare time, have prepared the first part of 
a new first volume (A-Belas Artes), which 
is to be printed toward the end of this year. 
They have their headquarters at the Centro 
de Estudos Filolégicos in Lisbon. The 
Dictionary is to offer a selective vocabulary 
of modern standard Portuguese since the 
XVIIIth century, as used in the principal 
cities of Portuguese speech on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Further details of the plan 
according to which the Dictionary is to be 
compiled were spelled out by the Head of 
the Subcommittee in charge, Jacinto do 
Prado Coelho, in a fifteen page report, 
“Plano a que obedece o Dicionario Académ- 
ico” (Boletim da Academia das Ciéncias de 
Lisboa, vol. xxx1, May-July 1959). These 
new efforts began in 1953. 

G.M.M. 


Portuguese Censorship.—1.S. Révah, Di- 
rector of the Ecole des Chartes in Paris, is 
preparing for publication in Lisbon a his- 
tory of early religious censorship in Portu- 
gal (La censure inquisitoriale portugaise au 
XVIe siecle). This history will be enriched 
by the photographic reproductions of the 
first seven Portuguese indices of prohibited 
books, which were issued in 1547, 1551, 
1559, 1561, 1564, 1581 and 1597 re- 


spectively. 
G.M.M. 


Activities of Fidelino de Figueiredo.— 
Fidelino de Figueiredo is busy revising his 
latest book, Entre dois Universos. He is 
contributing biographies to the new work 
on Grandes Portugueses undertaken by 
Hernani Cidade. Moreover, he is thinking 
of founding a new review of philosophy 
with a group of thinkers of different ten- 
dencies. 

In Sao Paulo, his former student Carlos 
de Assis Esperanga has prepared an Idedrio 
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critico de Fidelino de Figueiredo, to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of Fig- 
ueiredo’s first critical writings. 

G.M.M. 


Cervantes in Portugal.—Aquilino Ribeiro, 
the Portuguese novelist, who recently com- 
pleted a new translation of Cervantes’ Don 
Quijote, is about to publish a book on the 
private life of Cervantes, which will be a 
“dissection” in the manner of his contro- 
versial books on Camées and Camilo Cas- 


telo Branco. 
G.M.M. 


A Trindade Coelho Room.—A room 
housing the papers of the Portuguese writer 
Trindade Coelho is to be opened in the 
Abade de Bacal Museum in Braganca. The 
papers were donated by his daughter in 
law, Maria Cristina Trindade Coelho. 


G.M.M. 


Camilo Castelo Branco Prize—The pres- 
tige of this new literary prize of the 
Sociedade Portuguesa de Escritores was en- 
hanced by the choice of Vergilio Ferreira 
as the second recipient. He received this 
year’s prize for his novel Aparigéo (Col. 
Contemporanea, 8. Lisbon, Portugilia: 
1959). He is well known in Portugal for 
the originality of his style and ideas. 


G.M.M. 


Juan Ruiz on the stage—Among the 
observances of what is presumed to be the 
six-hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Juan Ruiz, Archpriest of Hita, Dido, 
Pequefio Teatro de Madrid, performed 
Dota Endrina, a dramatic adaptation of 
the Libro de buen amor prepared by Don 
Manuel Criado de Val. The first perfor- 
mance was given at the Maria Guerrero 
theater on May 31, 1960. It was so suc- 
cessful, and the A B C critic Alfredo Mar- 
querie in his review suggested a repeat 
performance so emphatically, that is was 
presented a second time to a crowded 
house on June 4. 

Criado’s dramatized version, which has 
been printed, brings form to a somewhat 
formless work and offers many surprising 
and delightful interpretations. All the 
familiar characters are there from Trota- 
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conventos, Dofia Endrina, Don Melén de 
la Huerta, and Juan Ruiz himself to Don 
Amor, Dofia Venus, and the allegorical but 
all to human Don Carnal, Donia Cuaresma, 
and their respective followers. The adapter 
has selected judiciously from Juan Ruiz’s 
song book: a serranilla, a fable, the verses 
“Mis ojos no veran luz” (recited by a blind 
cant, the story of Don Pitas Payas told 
by Don Amor, and the lines on little 
women delivered by Juan Ruiz—all com- 
bine with the thread of plot that Criado 
has extracted to give to the play the spirit 
of the poem. 

The adapter did not enslave himself to » 
cuaderna via, but he made generous use of 
it; and the actors were more successful in 
dominating the form than the silent reader 
of the poem usually is. Background music 
from Carl Orff’s Carmina Burana provided 
further appropriate auditory effects. 


Joun C. 
Texas Technological College 


Also worth noting.—Celia Ortiz de Mon- 
toya, “Ortega y Gasset y su pensamiento 
pedagégico”; Maruja Gonzilez Villegas, 
“Algunos aspectos de la poesia de Juana de 
Ibarbourou,” both in Universidad (Santa 
Fe, Argentina), Jul.-Sept. 1959; Lester 
Beberfail, “The ‘Indispensable’ Accent 
Mark in the Spanish Language,” Modern 
Language Journal, Oct. 1959; Octavio Paz, 

rman Arciniegas, Mariano Picén-Salas, 
Eugenio Florit, “Débito a Alfonso Reyes,” 
four noted figures pay posthumous homage 
to D. Alfonso; L. Shur, “Brazilian Litera- 
ture in Russia, “Culture and Life, No. 6, 
1959; Marvin Alisky, “Growth of News- 
papers in Mexico's Provinces,” Journalism 
Ouarterly, Winter 1960. A study of the 
growth and influence of the press outside 
Mexico's capital; Marfa Victoria Cortés, ed., 
Poesia Hispanoamericana (antologia), Ma- 
drid: Taurus, 1959. 265 pp. Paper. 30 
pts.; Luis Leal, “Escritores del México 
actual”; Arturo Torres-Rioseco, “Didlogo 
con Alfonso Reyes,” both in La Nueva: 
Democracia for Abril 1960; Theodore 
Draper, “The Runaway Revolution,” The 
Reporter, May 12, 1960. A thorough analy- 
sis of the Castro revolution in Cuba which 
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concludes that if the leader pushes the 
movement too hard and fast, “Cuba may 
et have more terror without bread or 
liberty”: Frank Tannenbaum, “Political 
Dilemma in Latin America,” Foreign 
Affairs, April 1960. The all-powerful cau- 
dillo and centralized power are obstacles 
to democracy in Latin America; Harlan 
Cleveland et al., The Overseas Americans 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 483 pp. 
Cloth. $5.95). A report on interviews with 
several hundred U. S. civilians overseas and 
the foreigners with whom they deal, a des- 
cription of the kinds of education for over- 
seas service now available in the U. S., and 
recommendations for future action; Tad 
Szulc, “Cuba: profile of a Revolution,” 
New York Times Magazine, April 24, 1960; 
Victoria de Caturla Bra, 2Cudles son los 
grandes temas de la filosofia latinoameri- 
cana? (México: Edit Novaro-México, 1959. 
254 pp. Paper); Anita Arroyo, Superacién 
y aporte de la mujer norteamericana (La 
Habana: Fernandez, 1959. 128 pp. Paper), 
a view of U.S. women by a Cuban who 
visited us in 1957 as a guest of the Dept. 
of State; Victor M. Valenzuela, “Latin 
America: Its Role in World Affairs,” La 
Voz (New York), Mar 20, 1960; James B. 
Childs, “Spanish Present Day Official 
Publications. Notes on _ Bibliographical 
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Sources,” Annals of Library Science (New 
Delhi, India), Sept. 1959; Daniel Moreno, _ 
Figuras la Revolucién Mexicana 
(México: Ediciones de Andrea, 1960. 110 
pp. Paper), No. 33 in Biblioteca Minima 

exicana; Gen. Rubén Garcia, Cuentos de 
la Revolucién (México: Libro Mex, 1959. 
207 pp. Paper); Hugo Rodriguez Alcala, 
Mision y pensamiento de Francisco Romero 
(México: Universidad Nacional Autono- 
ma, 1959. 119 pp. Paper), the first complete 
study of Argentina’s leading philosopher, 
with a prologue by José Ferrater Mora; 
jorge Icaza, En la calles (Quito: Casa de 
a Cultura Ecuatoriana, 1959. 363 pp. 
Paper), El Chulla Romero y Flores (Quito: 
Edit. Rumifiahuc, 1959. 282 pp. Paper), re- 
of two novels by Ecuador's best- 
nown writer, first published in 1935 and 
1958 respectively; Claude Couffon, Carlos 
Fuentes y la novela mexicana,” Cuadernos, 
Mayo-Junio 1960, a revealing interview be- 
tween one of Mexico’s top younger novel- 
ists and a French journalist; “Homenaje 
a Alfonso Reyes,” Cuadernos Americanos, 
Marzo-Abril 1960, tributes to the late D. 
Alfonso by 25 of the leading figures of the 
Hispanic intellectual world; Claude L. 
Hulet, “La segunda generacién romantica 


argentina,” Ibid., Enero-Feb. 1960. 
R.G.M. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by Marian Tempreton* 


Buenos dias, Carmelita.—17 min. B and 
W. Spanish. Distributor: International 
Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
lll. Rental: $2.50. Evaluator: Mrs. Ruth 
Nixon, Wisconsin State College, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. This film has a great deal of 
merit for teaching numbers, time, reflexive 
verbs in the familiar command form, and 
everyday expressions used in the home and 
school. The spoken Spanish is very clear. 
However, it is an old film, and the dress of 
the students and the attitude of the teachers 


*Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 
at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N.Y. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


and the hall monitor are not very modern. 
The film can be recommended as a useful 
teaching device, but it seems that some new 
films should be made soon to replace this 
one. 


México, Tierra de color y contraste.— 
See film evaluations in Hispania, March, 
1960, p. 132, for review of this film in 
English. The same evaluating committee 
reports that in the recently completed 
Spanish version the vocabulary is very use- 
ful, the pronunciation, excellent. They 
recommend the film in Spanish for the 
third year of high school Spanish or pos- 
sibly for the second semester of the second 
year. 


Conducted by 


J. Cuarmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


IOWA ORGANIZES CHAPTER 


With Prof. Ruth Davis, Univ. of Iowa, 
taking the initative, a Chapter of AATSP 
was formed in that state on April 30. Thirty- 
two people attended the organizational 
meeting which was held in Schaeffer Hall 
in Iowa City. The morning session was de- 
voted to the adoption of a Chapter consti- 
tution. This was followed by a luncheon at 
the Jefferson Hotel during which plans for 
future activities were discussed most en- 
thusiastically. During the afternoon meet- 
ing, there was a puppet show in Spanish 
and also an address in Spanish by Sr. Jorge 
Guzman, of Chile, a graduate assistant at 
the university. The day’s activities were 
brought to a close with the election of 
officers. Those elected are: pres., Saul 
Sibirsky, Cornell Coll.; vice-pres., Apolinar 
Diaz, Washington H.S., Cedar Rapids; 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


sec.-treas., W. James LeBlanc, Loras Coll., 
Dubuque; and corr. sec., Gene Millard, 
State Tiniv. of Iowa. In addition to those 
who attended this initial meeting, some 
forty others who could not attend have 
written expressing a desire to join the local 
group. The Chapter has dude begun its 
activities in a most auspicious way and 
gives every indication of becoming a most 
successful branch of the Association. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


The spring meeting of the BUCKEYE 
Chapter was held Jointly with the Ohio 
Modern Language Teachers’ Association 
on April 8-9 in Columbus. The members 
unamimously accepted the slate of officers 
for 1960: pres., Bob Peters of Muskingum 
Coll.; vice-pres., Frank Sedwick, Ohio 
Wesleyan Univ.; 2nd vice-pres., Josefina 
Querol-Kroenberg, Our Lady of Cincin- 
nati Coll. Guest speakers on the program 
included Glen Barr, of Miami Univ., who 
spoke of “Difficulties in the Translation of 
Sotileza”. Carmine R. Linsalata, Ohio 
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Wesleyan Univ., gave a paper on “El mas 
leal caballero.” Also on the program was 
Fernando Poyatos Fuster, of Madrid, now 
doing graduate work at Denison Univ. He 
spoke on “E] estilo de una lengua o la etapa 
sin fin.” The meeting was adjourned to 
allow those present to join other language 
teachers of OMLTC and OCA for lunch- 
eon. During the luncheon Ethel LaVelle, 
North H.S., Columbus, gave a talk on 
“Radio Teaching Can Be Fun,” and James 
A. Tharp, Columbus, another guest 
speaker, gave a report on the Hollins 
Language Institute. 


The sixth meeting of the CONNECTI- 
CUT Chapter was held at Trinity Coll., 
Hartford, on May 7. In the morning, Mr. 
Guillermo del Olmo, of Yale’s Spanish de- 
partment, spoke on “La coordinacién del 
trabajo del alumno en la clase y en el 
laboratorio.” Mr. del Olmo interested 
the audience with a recorded demonstration. 
Luncheon followed at the Sea Food Cafe. 
In the afternoon, Mr. W. Theodore Crosby 
reported on the AATSP Spanish prize 
examinations. Next, Prof. Eugenio Florit, 
Columbia Univ., delivered a lecture en- 
titled “Don Quijote en América.” Prof. 
Florit’s lecture, dynamically presented, 
brought attention to little known informa- 
tion regarding imitation of the Quijote in 
the western hemisphere. 


On April 9 the DeSOTO Chapter held 
one of its semiannual meetings in connec- 
tion with the 1960 AATSP National Span- 
ish Contests. A banquet attended by some 
50 teachers and students followed the 
meeting. New officers of the DeSoto Chap- 
ter for 1960-61 are: pres., Robert Walker, 
Hot Springs; vice-pres., Mrs. Virginia 
Nickels, Harrison H.S., sec.-treas., Irene 
Harrell, Central High, Little Rock; corr.- 
sec., Dr. Kessel Schwartz, Univ. Ark., Fay- 
etteville. 


The spring meeting of the GEORGIA 
Chapter was a luncheon at Emory Univ. 
on May 14th. Dr. Augusto Tamayo Vargas, 
professor at the Univ. of San Marcos, Lima, 
and presently visiting lecturer at Emory, 
gave a paper entitled, “La poesia contem- 
poranea peruana.” Sr. Freddy E. Mendi- 
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vil, Bolivian student at Georgia Tech gave 
an illustrated talk on “La Bolivia actual.” 
Georgia winners in the national contest 
were present and were awarded prizes. 


The spring meeting of the INDIANA 
Chapter was held at Indiana Central Coll., 


Indianapolis, on Friday and Saturday, April 


22 and 23 in connection with the meeting 
of the Indiana Foreign Language Teachers 
Association. The meetings on Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday morning were of general 
interest. The informal Friday meeting was 
devoted to a discussion of laboratory mater- 
ials and the viewing of kinescopes of the 
TV-FLES program in Massachusetts. The 
kinescopes were made available by Dr. S. 
Randall, who is on leave from Purdue 
Univ. while he directs the FLES program 
in Massachusetts. The meeting on Satur- 
day morning, which began with a “break- 
fast break,” included progress reports by 
George E. Smith, Indiana Title III Direc- 
tor, M. Phillip Leamon, Indiana University 
Coordinator for Foreign Languages, and 
Dr. Herman L. Shibler Consultant for 
the Midwest Council on Airborne Instruc- 
tion. Allen Sutherland, teacher of French 
in the Indianapolis program for academical- 
ly talented children, presented a sixth grade 
demonstration group and to conclude the 
morning program, Manuel Guerra, FLES 
spoke on “Foreign Languages in 
the Elementary Instructional Program.” At 
the luncheon meeting the speaker was Dr. 
William R. Parker, former executive secre- 
tary and immediate past president of the 
M. L. A. His topic was “Foreign Language 
Study in the Rature.” His discussion of 
such questions as “Who shall study foreign 
language?,” “For how long?” and “What 
language?,” was most timely and profitable 
for his listeners. At the AATSP meeting 
in the afternoon James McKinney of Pur- 
due Univ. was the speaker, and his topic, 
“Evaluation of Student Work,” included 
various types of testing, and evaluation and 
was most helpful. Dr. Guerra also spoke 
briefly at this session. Miss Frances Taylor, 
president of the Indian chapter presided at 
this meeting. Minutes of the fall meeting 
and the treasurer’s report showing a balance 
of $258.22 were read. Henry Maxwell of 
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Wabash Coll., Crawfordsville state chair- 
man of the National Spanish Contest, 
announced unofficially the state winners. 
A nominating committee with Dr. Harvey 
Johnson, Indiana Univ., as chairman, and 
Miss Rita Sheridan, Salem, and Miss Em- 
ma Hill, Hanover Coll. as members, was 
named and asked to report nominations at 
the fall meeting on October 29. 


New officers of the LLANO ESTA- 
CADO Chapter for 1960-61 are: pres., 
Harley D. Oberhelman, Texas Techno- 
logical Coll.; vice-pres. Mrs. Ardath 
Smith; Exec.-Sec., Mrs. Raymond P. Swof- 
ford, Corres.-Sec., Mrs. Jewell R. Witt. 


Dr. Theodore Andersson, chairman of the 
Romance Language department of the 
Univ. of Texas, was the featured speaker at 
a meeting of the LONE STAR Chapter 
held at TWU in Denton, April 2. Others 
appearing on the program were Miss Mary 
Poindexter, McLean Junior H.S., Fort 
Worth, who told of methods she uses to 
teach spoken Spanish to students at the 
junior high level, and Mrs. Esther Huck- 
aby, Rosemont Junior H.S. in Fort Worth. 
Mrs. Huckaby explained how she divides 
her classes into heterogeneous groups for 
short periods each day and how she en- 
courages students to develop confidence 
in speaking Spanish. Dr. Aedeiaieats topic 
was “A Prospective on Language Learning,” 
a discussion of recent trends in language 
teaching. He first explained the meaning of 
“language” to show that the modern ap- 
proach must be audio-lingual. He then 
asserted that language must be begun very 
early, for only before the age of ten can a 
child learn language by pure imitation with- 
out accent. According to Dr. Andersson, the 
native speaker as a model, either in person 
or on tape, is most important to young 
children. Dr. Andersson urged his hearers 
to make full use of language and cultural 
resources to be found in the foreign popu- 
lation of the community. Outstanding de- 
fects of the current foreign language pro- 
gram in the United States, according to 
Dr. Andersson, are these: 1) Foreign lang- 
uage is not offered in all schools; 2) Lang- 
uage study is begun too late and offered in 
too short a sequence, often only in grades 
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9 and 10 of the secondary school; 3) 
Limited budgets discourage small classes 
for advanced study; 4) Too much emphasis 
is still placed on grammar and translation; 
5) Certification of language teachers is not 
based on proficiency in the language. The 
suggested several ways to improve 
the current foreign language program. 
Among these were the ies 1) Be 
ginning the study of a foreign language in 
the kindergarten or first grade and con- 
tinuing it through the twelfth grade when- 
ever the student can profit from it; 2) 
Teaching by hearing and speaking only in 
the primary grades, where work must be in- 
formal but carefully planned; 3) Adding 
reading, writing of material previously 
<a at the intermediate level; 4) Intro- 
ducing cultural material and a study of the 
structure of the language during the junior 
high years; 5) At the senior high level 
stressing speaking, reading, and writing 
well enough to learn literature and culture; 
6) Using native speakers as often as pos- 
sible to enrich the program. Dr. Andersson 
suggested grade six as the time to decide 
whether a student should continue lan- 
puage study. Up to that time all students 

nefit from a study of foreign language, 
he said. James L. Wyatt of Arlington State 
Coll. told where to secure material on the 
language laboratory, Charles Thompson of 
Texas Educational Aids gave a demon- 
stration of the use of the laboratory in 
the recently completed TWU lab. Jess 
Gerding of NTSC was elected president of 
the LONE STAR Chapter for the coming 
year. Mrs. Sara J. Harp of Marshall, H.S., 
Marshall, was chosen vice-president. Miss 
Louise McCoy of Sherman H.S., Sher- 


man, continues as sec-treas. 


The MICHIGAN Chapter met May 13 
in cooperation with the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club. Newly elected officers are: 
Donald A. Yates, Michigan State Univ., 
pres.; John B. McGrath, Cooley H.S., 
Detroit, vice-pres.; Miss Cora Mae Jewell, 
Lansing, recording secy.; Mrs. Blanche 
Kipp, Chippewa Valley Schools, Mount 

emens, corr.-sec. Excellent papers were 
read by Edward Glaser, Univ. of Michigan, 
on “The Old Testament Theater of Tirso 
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de Molina”; and José Antonio Rodriguez 
Delfin, Univ. of Detroit, on “El Pensa- 
miento Hispanoamericano.” 


Officers of the WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Chapter are as follows: pres., Mrs. Guiller- 
mina M. Supervia, The Sidwell Friends 
School, Washington, D.C.; vice-pres., Dra. 
Graciela P. Nemes, Univ. of Maryland, 


College Park; sec., Mrs. Pilar G. Sdenz, 


REVIEWS 


Casse.t’s SpanisH Dictionary. Spanish- 
English, English-Spanish. Compiled by 
Edgar Allison Peers, José V. Barragan, 
Francesco A. Vinyals, and Jorge Arturo 
Mora. London: Cassell and Co. Ltd., 
1959. New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 1960. 6 9. xvi + 1477 pp. 
$7.00 plain, $7.75 thumb-indexed. 


“An entirely new dictionary . . . the first 
to recognize that the Spanish of Latin 
America deserves prominence, and the first 
to give it its due place. It is fuller than 
any other in existence. There is to be found 
a host of neologisms and colloquialisms. . . . 
Here is the Ranadoas born of political 
and social and of technological 
advance.” 

Since this is supposed to be a completely 
new dictionary one wonders how it has 
been possible or why it has been thought 
worth while to compile it in such a dis- 
organized way and with so many old- 
fashioned words and expressions and so 
few neologisms. 

How many of us need to know the 
Spanish for obstruent, obtest, obtruncate, 
aiaak occiduous, all found on one page 
(p. 1172)? Or peaceless, peccability, pec- 
cancy, pedagogics (p. 1194)? Or change- 
fulness, chapiter, chouse, chuff? Or gibus, 
giglet, gillaroo, and gimp, all on p. 1028? 


*Publishers and authors are requested to send 
books for review to Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, 
Review Editor, Temple University, Phila. 22, Pa. 
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Trinity Coll., Washington, D.C.; vice-sec., 
Miss Margaret Drennan, Montgomery 
Blare H.S., Silver Spring, Md. 


Officers of WESTERN NEW YORK 
Chapter are: pres., Sister Marie Christine, 
D’Youville Coll.; vice-pres., Richard Javert; 


treas., Mrs. Fred Heuser; and sec., Marjorie 
Muir. 


Conducted by Irvine P. 


Could this space not have been better 
used in this day and age for such words as 
air-conditioner, aureomycin, avant-garde, 
Beat Generation, blitz, cholesterol, cold 
war, cortisone, dehumidifier, gadget, micro- 
groove, missilry, neptunium, outboard 
motor, plutonium, sovietize, turbo-ram-jet? 
None of these words are found on the 
English-Spanish side nor are their Spanish 
counterparts found on the Spanish-English 
side. 

At a moment in history when the world 
is stunned by the prospect of a threatening 
population explosion is it not strange that 
the words baby sitter ‘cuidaninos,’ delivery 
room ‘sala de alumbramiento,’ nipple ‘tetilla 
de biberén,’ pediatrician ‘pediatra,’ play pen 
‘corralito, plegable,’ stroller ‘cochecillo para 
nifios’ are missing, while such words as 
exceptious, excerptive, pertinentness, and 
wontedness are not? 

One is particularly surprised to not find 
the Spanish American term for iron curtain 
in a dictionary which makes special claims 
for its Spanish American elements. 

Sometimes when a word is found on one 
side of the dictionary it is missing from the 
other. Thus we find penicillin and strepto- 
mycin on the English-Spanish side but 
penicilina and estreptomicina are found no- 
where on the Spanish-English side. Atomic 
bomb and hydrogen bomb are found under 
bomb, under atomic and under hydrogen 
on the English-Spanish side, but bomba 
atémica and bomba de hidrégeno are found 
nowhere on the Spanish-English side. Does 
this mean that a Spaniard does not want 
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to know these words in English? Or does 
it show a complete lack of coordination be- 
tween the two sides? 

Furthermore, on the Spanish-English 
side, where are such common aah as 
apagon, cortometraje, enchufismo, estere- 
ofénico, grabadora de cinta, hincha ‘fan,’ 
‘rooter,’ linea ‘gure,’ ‘waistline,’ sicaliptico 
‘spicy,’ ‘suggestive, tomacorriente, tremen- 
dismo? 

Where are coche linea “interurban bus,’ 
coche-habitacion ‘trailer,’ helicéptero, kilo- 
metraje, niveladora, tren volcador? 


Where are the Spanish American words 
or meanings adids ‘hello, bananal ‘banana 
plantation,’ bolillo ‘roll of bread,’ craquehue 
‘corn grits,’ cuaco ‘horse,’ changarro ‘little 
shop,’ chibato ‘rascal,’ chimuelo ‘toothless,’ 
‘woolen skirt,’ parian 


chomite ‘coarse wool,’ 
‘market’? 

When we do find a word we are seeking 
it is often translated by a definition while 
a perfectly good word exists in the other 
language to translate it, e.g., resobrino, -na 
n.m.f. ‘son or daughter of a nephew or 
niece.’ This word should be translated 
‘grandnephew, etc. 

There are other matters that might be 
taken up such as the hit-or-miss way pro 
nunciations are given on the English-Span- 
ish side, e.g., on the first column of p. 1031 
where the pronunciation is given for some 
words and not for others without any 
rhyme or reason. Consider the sequence: 
glow [glou], glower, where the quality of 
the vowel changes—this should be shown 
thus ['glauer]: then glowing, where the 
vowel sound changes again. And above, 
how will a Spaniard know how to pro- 
nounce or rather accent glossographer and 
glossography, if by any stretch of the imag- 
ination he would ever wish or need to use 
such words? On what principle is the pro- 
nunciation of one word given, the next 
one omitted? 

There is the guestion of the alphabeti- 
zation of compounds. Take for example, 
green, with green-eyed under green but 
greenhouse listed separately. Sea-green is 
under green (where it should not be) and 
again separately in the S’s, in one case 
translated ‘verde mar’ and in the other 
‘verdemar,’ ‘color verde oscuro.’ Compare 


flood tide, s. pleamar, f. and under tide: 
flood tide ‘flujo,’ ‘creciente,’ f. Which it is? 
Is it both? 

It is obvious that the compilers, however 
distinguished they may be in their own 
fields of endeavor, have not had any train- 
ing in the techniques of lexicography.' 

Henry Hare Carrer 
Univ. of Notre Dame 
‘In 1941 the entire MS. was blitzed. Peers 
withdrew from active editorial participation when 
compilation was resumed after the war. His ad- 
vice “remained at the disposal” of the others 
until his death in 1952. Barragdn is a Lecturer 
at the University of London. Vinyals is associ 


ated with the University of Toulouse. Mora is 
Latin American Productions Supervisor at the 
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Girrorp, D. J. and Hopcrorr, F. W., 
Documentos lingiiisticos del medioevo 
espanol. Oxford: The Dolphin Book Co. 
Ltd., 1959, 283 pp. 30s. 


Let me say right off that this is an excel- 
lent book. It is a pleasure to see two 
obviously well trained scholars choose a 
useful project, set clear and sensible limits 
to it and then go about their job with real 
care and conscientiousness. 

Simply put, Professors Gifford and Hod 
croft have collected, in a handy and not 
overpriced volume, some 125 short texts 
which illustrate the course of Castilian and 
its sister dialects from their beginnings to 
the end of the fifteenth century. But that 
is not all they have done. With an eye to 

ractical pas use, which is where a 
lodk like theirs is tested, they have selected . 
many of their texts for their historical and 
literary as well as linguistic interest. They 
include, for example, four varied selections 
from widely separated parts of the Poema 
del Cid; the Auto de los Reyes Magos 
complete; two passages from the Primera 
cronica general, one Alfonsine, the other 
post-Alfonsine; ten Mozarabic jarchas; two 
excerpts from Santillana’s Proemio e carta 
and selections from two little-known chron- 
icles from fifteenth century Navarre. 

Each of the book’s four sections (Castilla, 
Asturias-Leén, textos aljamiados, Navarra- 
Aragén) is preceded by a brief introduction 
which sets out the principal characteristics 
of the dialect in question. If one may make 
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a general criticism of these introductions, 
it is that the authors sometimes fail to make 
a proper synthesis of their sources, so that, 
in a discussion organized chronologically, 
one finds himself reading the same thing 
several times, or else, in one organized ver- 
tically, he is presented with a quick suc- 
cession of phonetic changes laid out almost 
too schematically for the mind to take firm 
hold of them. 

A sixty-five-page glossary rounds out the 
book, catching up all the words which 
would not readily be found in a dictionary 
of modern Spanish. The glossary is done 
with great care: Its criteria are sensible and 
fully explained, and every entry carries one 
or two (rarely more) cross-references to the 
texts. The authors show remarkable self- 
control in compiling their glossary by resist- 
ing firmly the many temptations to go off 
on irrelevant stylistic or historical excur- 
sions; the one or two exceptions which 
prove this rule are kept very short and to 
the point. 

The texts are unusually accurate: a con- 
scientious, though not absolutely exhaus- 
tive, check failed to turn up a single serious 
misprint or error in transcription which the 
authors themselves had not already noted. 
This is a real accomplishment when editors 
are dealing, as these two are, with intri- 
cately printed editions of early bilingual 
texts or with manuscripts and facsimiles 
such as, for example, the Gramatica caste- 
llana of Nebrija or the Menéndez Pidal 
editions of the Glosas de San Millan de la 
Cogolla, the Razén de amor and the Poema 
de Yucuf. 

Though they make no outright misstate- 
ments, the introductions leave a few points 
a little unclear. The matter of Latin G and 
] preceding unaccented e and i is one of 
these (p. 83); textos aljamiados and habla 
mudéjar could have been defined more 
fully Cp. 105); and the extent of diffusion 
of forms like enna (= en la) is left vague 
(p. 107). But these are small details easily 
filled in by an alert teacher. 

The following are the few slips which 
need to be called to the authors’ attention: 

1) The first introduction confuses Latin 
li> Early Castilian li Ce.g., filio) with Latin 
Il>Castilian Il Cp. 12). 
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2) There is no hint given of the Gascon 
influence on the language of the Auto de 
los Reyes Magos (pp. 13-14). 

3) “B’D-” should read “-B’T- latino”; 
and its derivative in Leonese is “-Id-”, not 
“It-” Cintroduction, p. 83, text and glossary 
are correct). 

4) For POEMA DE YOCEF, read 
COPLAS DE YOCEF (p. 116). 

Of serious complaints, I offer only one: 
the evidence offered for calling the cosaute 
of Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (“Aquel 
arbol que buelbe la foxa”) Aragonese does 
not convince me. There may be parallels 
with Aragonese forms in a word or two, 
but this is a Castilian poem. 

And a final request: Could the authors 
see to it that a second edition includes line 
numbers and a map? If so, they would make 
a fine book even better. 


Univ. of Kansas Arnotp H. Weiss 


Coox, Joun A., Neoclassic Drama in 
Spain, Theory and Practice. Dallas: 
Southern Methodist Univ. Press, 1959. 
xvii + 576 pp. Indices. $8.50. 

Mr. Cook has given eighteenth-century 
specialists and students of the Spanish 
theater an invaluable reference work. Since 
he outlines in detail, with extensive quota- 
tions, the theories of many known and 
many forgotten neoclassical preceptists, his 
book should be considered an essential pur- 
chase both by small college libraries, in 
which it is scarcely ever possible to find 
even Luzan’s Poética, and by large univer- 
sity libraries, many of which do not own 
lesser but important works such as Luzan’s 
Memorias literarias de Paris, Montiano’s 
Discurso sobre las tragedias espaiolas, Sem- 
pere y Guarinos’ version of Muratori’s Re- 
flexiones sobre el buen gusto, the elder 
Moratin’s Desengajis al teatro espaiol, and 
a number of contemporary periodicals like 
Clavijo’s El pensador and the Memorial li- 
terario, which published discussions of 
poetics and reviews of neoclassical plays. 

Mr. Cook covers thoroughly the more 
important phases of the polemic between 
the Francophile neo-classicists and the 
nationalists, as well as certain polemics 
between individual dramatists like Iriarte 
and Forner. A plot analysis is made of all 
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important and many minor plays of the 
period. Late neo-classicism and neoclassical 
aspects in the works of dramatists like 
Martinez de la Rosa, Gorostiza, Gil y 
Zarate, Breton and Ventura de la Vega are 
considered at length, and much fascinating 
historical material is given on forgotten 
playwrights such as Maria Rosa Galvez de 
Cabrera. But perhaps one of the most sug- 
gestive aspects of this book is Mr. Cook’s 
reconsideration of the popularity of the 
neoclassical theater in its own age. Be- 
cause of the large number of Golden Age 
plays still being performed in the eigh- 
teenth century, historians are wont to insist 
that the old comedias far oustripped the 
new works in public favor. Mr. Cook 
shows that it was quite the contrary. So 
many Golden Age dramas were performed 
simply because there was an insufficient 
repertoire of works in the new manner. 
Lope and Calderén usually played one 
night, whereas Iriarte and his comtem- 
poraries played six and seven nights, often 
grossing three times as much on the last 
night as the old plays did on their single 
nights. 

Despite such intriguing material, this 
volume is not a book to be read for pleasure 
or for new insights into the aesthetic prob- 
lems of neoclassical drama. Its style is 
rather colorless. Its synopsis-quotation tech- 
nique, with little commentary to orient the 
material toward a common focal point, 
becomes monotonous. Its premise that 
“neo-classicism represented a natural and 
inevitable reaction against the affected 
style, bad taste and irregularity into which 
Golden Age drama had degenerated” is 
certainly not new. In a study of neoclassi- 
cal drama in practice, as well as in theory, 
one would like to find a more sustained 
effort to trace in individual plays the in- 
fluence of the liberalism that Pellissier 
long ago pointed out in Luzan, as opposed 
to the French and Italian neoclassical 
theorists. Nor are modern critical methods 
employed to see if any of the plays attains 
a meaningful artistic structure in its own 
right. The three unities are as relentlessly 
hunted down in an impossible play like 
Mor de Fuentes’ El calavera as they are in 
Iriarte’s delightfully sophisticated comedies 
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of high society (so very undeservedly for- 
gotten by publishers, readers, actors, critics 
and historians). 

Historically, Mr. Cook’s book is not com- 
prehensive. Not even passing mention is 
accorded such critical, preceptive and dra- 
matic works as Oranguren’s Discurso critico 
sobre el origen, calidad y estado presente de 
las comedias de Espana (1750), Burriel’s 
Compendio del arte poética (1757), Diez 
Gonzalez’ Instituciones poéticas (1793), 
Encisco’s Ensayo de un poema de la poesia 
(1799), and Montengén’s Tragedias 
(1820). Many Hispanists will feel that Mr. 
Cook has subtracted from the value of the 
extensive quotations from rare works by 
giving them only in English versions. Be- 
fore non-readers of Spanish can be attracted 
to painstaking, factual researches into the 
letters of eighteenth-century Spain, Ameri- 
can Hispanists themselves must be given 
sensitive critical studies, in order to dispel 
the special black legend about lo setecen- 
tista to which they so heartily subscribe. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings, I 
find Mr. Cook’s volume to be of indispen- 
sable assistance in teaching and in research. 

P. 
Univ. of Wisconsin 


Vasconcetos, José, Ulises criollo, ed 
Ronald Hilton, notes and vocabulary b 
Robert B. O'Neil. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1960. xiii + 214 pp. 
Paper. $2.25. 


This first volume of José Vasconcelos’s 
autobiography is a welcome addition to the 
growing list of non-fiction texts available 
for classroom use. The book is the result of 
the editor's belief that drastic reforms are 
needed in the teaching of Spanish in this 
country. As he puts in in the introduction, 
“As generally conceived, this subject is re- 
duced to a chronological string of Spanish 
authors studied with little originality and 
acumen, except by a few distinguished 
critics such as Gerald Brenan. The editor 
believes incidentally that the established 
hierarchy of values in Spanish literature 
is fossilized and conventional, and that if 
one judges Spain exclusively by its litera- 
ture one is left with a quite distorted 
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picture of what Spain is really like. The 
same goes for Latin America, and, for that 
matter, for any country in the world.” 

Obviously the memoirs of one man can- 
not give a complete picture of Hispanic 
American, or even of Mexican, civiliza- 
tion. Ulises criollo is not then another 
“cultural reader” of the conventional type, 
nor is it intended to be. Through it the 
student has an introduction to Mexico, seen 
and interpreted by one of the most distin- 
guished Mexicans of our time. The five 
volumes of the autobiography cover one of 
the most interesting and significant eras in 
the development of Mexico—the Revolution 
and the post revolutionary period. Ulises 
criollo begins with the author's earliest 
memories (he was born in 1882) and carry 
through the first phase of the Revolution, 
ending with the tragic death of Madero 
in 1913. 

Approximately half the book is devoted 
to the account of the author’s childhood 
and education. Vasconcelos’s contact with 
the United States began early when his 
father, a customs official, was transferred 
to Piedras Negras, across the border from 
Eagle Pass, Texas where Vasconcelos at- 
tended school. By no means the least valu- 
able elements in the book for our students 
are his comments on the yanquis. There 
is food for thought in his remark on the 
reading of The Fair God in the Texas 
school, “Y era singular que aquellos norte 
americanos, tan celosos del privilegio de su 
casta blanca, tratandose de México, siempre 
simpatizaban con los indios, nunca con los 
espanoles.” 

The last half of the book is the story of 
Vasconcelos’s public life, his identification 
with the cause of Madero, the struggle 
against the Diaz dictatorship and, along 
with the political and military aspects of 
the Revolution, the struggle to extirpate the 
positivism which had a strangle hold on 
Mexican education. Two important events 
in the intellectual history of Mexico are 
described: the foundation of the Ateneo 
de la Juventud with Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia, Alfonso Reyes and others and the 
establishment of the Universidad Popular. 
A good portion of the book is devoted to 
Madero, to whom Vasconcelos was devoted, 
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Wilson, whose machinations were largely 
responsible for the overthrow of Madero. 

The text poses no great linguistic prob- 
lems for second year college students, who 
should be able to read with attention to 
the content, not distracted by undue difhi- 
culties of vocabulary and syntax. The notes 
are concise, clear and generous. No exer- 
cises are provided. Supplementary readings 
would no doubt be useful to remedy the 
average student's ignorance of the events 
of the Mexican Revolution. 


Donatp G. CAsTANIEN 
Univ. of California, Davis 


De vet Rio, Ametia AcosTiIni and DE 
Garcia Lorca, Laura pe Los Rios, 
Lengua viva y gramatica. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, (Holt-Dry- 
den) 1960. pp. xiv + 371 + lix. $4. 


Although there is no dearth of excellent 
Spanish review grammars and composition 
books using English as the language of 
instruction, few employing Spanish for 
this purpose have been ame A available for 
teachers desiring such an approach. Lengua 
viva y gramatica is, to the best of my know- 
ledge, the most recent one in this category. 
Sturdily bound and beautifully printed, it 
should go a long way towards meeting the 
need for this type of book. 

As the authors state, the book can be 
used even by students having but a slight 
knowledge of Spanish. This is certainly 
possible, but I believe that it can be used 
to best advantage in a very good class who 
already had at least two years in high school 
or a year of college Spanish, in both cases 
taught by an oral method. I am inclined 
to think that in classes composed of stu- 
dents of varying ability and different back- 
grounds better results would be attained by 
using a book with explanations in English. 
This is only my opinion, and I might well 
change it were I to use a book such as this 
one under review in a class. 

The text contains a total of twenty-six 
lessons of varying length (pp. 1-316); a 
carefully prepared review lesson (not 
counted in the twenty-six instructional les- 
sons) is placed after every three or four 
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lessons. The material of the lessons varies 
from the very elementary—simple phrases 
for classroom use, counting, time-telling— 
to the difficult items of basic grammar; thus 
there is no doubt that the class making 
conscientious use of this book will not re- 
ceive a thorough and complete review. The 
exercises are many and varied, but one 
thing present in nearly all review grammars 
is lacking—English sentences to be trans- 
lated into Spanish. A reading passage be- 
gins each lesson from the fifth on. 

An appended questionnaire makes care- 
ful reading of the passage absolutely nec- 
essary. The reading selections vary greatly 
in subject matter, style, and degree of 
difficulty and usually demonstrate the gram- 
matical material treated in the chapter. A 
short section on pronunciation stands at the 
end of each lesson; it includes a short verse 
selection or other material which gives prac- 
tice in mastering the point singled out for 
treatment. At least one class recitation 
should be devoted to each lesson and to 
each review chapter; thus a minimum of 
thirty-four class recitations would be re- 
quired to complete the book—at least a 
whole semester in most colleges—and more 
time could be profitably spent on it. I 
imagine that most college teachers would 
want to use it in connection with a reading 
text, and thus it would probably require 
a whole year to complete it to best iam 
tage. However, for those who are pressed 
for time, the large variety of exercises will 
permit them to pick and choose those 
they consider most useful and valuable for 
their particular class. 

In addition to the lessons in the main 
body of the text, we have (pp. 318-340) 
twelve appendices of varying length which 
include a vast amount of useful material 
not presented in the instructional or review 
lessons—verbs, prepositions, idioms, etc. 
This material should certainly be studied 
carefully, much of it in connection with 
the lesson assignments. A Spanish-English 
vocabulary Cii-li) is provided; there is 
none in English, for there is no need of 
it in a book not having English-to-Spanish 
translation exercises. An Index (pp. lv-lix) 
closes the book. 

To those who need and can profitably use 
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a book such as this one I can recommend 
Lengua viva y gramatica without hesita- 
tion. However, no teacher should use it 
without being sure that this is the book 
which will best serve the needs of the 
class and the goals of the course. Utilized 
carefully and skilfully, it will challenge a 
good class without discouraging it, and will 
provide an excellent basis for more ad- 
vanced work. It will not be an easy book 
to teach, but the effort it requires should 
pay ample rewards to both the students and 
the teacher. It should be used a long time 
in classes where such a book is desired and 
practical. 

Miami Univ. 


Capritto, ANcEL, Starnes, Georce E., 
and Herrer, R., Spanish, A 
First Course. New York: The Odyssey 
Press, 1960. xii +- 336 pp. $3.75 
This is in some respects one of the best 

beginning textbooks I have seen; in others 

not too good. It is best because of the inter- 
esting, accurate, adult, and extraordinarily 
ingenious Spanish text provided by Mr. 

Cabrillo. The viewpoint is that of a Span- 

iard in the United States. It includes such 

realia as how a Spanish-speaking trafic cop 
might say “Pull over and show me your 
licence.” “Arrimese a la acera y muéstreme 
su carnet de conducir y la matricula.” But 
the scene is our country: “Sirvase pasar por 
la comisaria con este papelito y cinco 
délares.” As I read it through I learned 
something on almost every page. Some 
things surprised me: it is now gasolina and 
aparcar in Spain, though thirty years ago 

it was the Gallic esencia and estacionar. I 

was glad to note that they have not de- 

scended to parquear, which is only garbled 

English. A single word puzzled me: 

habichuelas, which connotes Puerto Rico 

to me, just as frijoles connotes Mexico, 
frijoles, Venezuela, and judias, Spain. The 
reading matter of some textbooks —not 
this only—skips from Spain to Mexico to 

Chile without notice or comment and 

sounds like those translations of Continen- 

tal novels in which they talk American 
gangster slang but pay in pounds, shillings 
and pence regardless of frontiers. 

Spanish is a standard language, one of 
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the “most standard” in the world, and when 
a writer disregards this fact and slants his 
work toward the equator the result may be 
puzzling or even disastrous. But Mr. Cab- 
rillo has kept his vocabulary in Spain, re- 
gardless of good neighbors, business oppor- 
tunities, and the rest. As a result, he has 
furnished models of castellano castizo good 
from Madrid to the Galapagos. With it all 
he writes familiarly of the United States: 
“Tampoco me interesa que el presidente 
cace 0 pesque durante el fin de semana.” 

This remarkable text is written around 
the grammar lessons and the composition 
is so skillful that I did not at first notice 
that the above quotation sums up in itself 
the whole theme of Lesson 36: subjunctive 
after expressions of emotions and z> c> 
qu. Often the grammar was slipped in so 
unobtrusively that I failed to recognize it 
without reference to the pertinent para- 
graphs. Faced wih twelve irregular pre- 
terites, Mr. Cabrillo got nine of them in 
his first nine lines and it sounded so “un- 
composed” that I almost missed the point. 
Told to illustrate the imperfect indicative, 
how would you do it? The author wrote 
about his childhood vacations in the 
country, inserted thirty-five imperfects and 
not a single other tense, along with a good 
vocabulary of games and sports. To show 
how one uses the second person imparative 
and its subjunctive negative, he conjures 
up a grandfather giving advice to a grand- 
son: “Haz asi... No hagas asf. . .,” and 
before the lesson is over the student has 
seen about all there is to see about that 
unfamiliar paradigm, and has the advice 
in addition. 

My enthusiasm for Mr. Cabrillo’s work 
does not blind me to the fact that the less 
said about grammar and phonetics the bet- 
ter; but if reading knowledge is the goal, 
the weakness may perhaps be overlooked. 
The other authors say that “estar is used 
to express existing condition” which is only 
a tenth of the story. I thought that Bull 
and Crespo had settled the problem of 
estar some ten years ago, in Hispania 
(xxxt1). In spite of Keniston (4.41), it is 
dangerous to teach that “when one knows a 
person well enough to call him by his first 
name it is proper to use the familiar forms.” 
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That is definitely wrong in a large part of 
the Hispanic world, especially the feminine 
half. After a quick glance at the book I bet 
myself that agua okie a masculine article: 
it does, on p. 63, just as it did in Ramsey's 
first edition. A is still as in “father”; U as 
in “moon,” and “million” and “canyon” are 
still good. R ia “a quick roll” that “sounds 
almost like the English d. I never roll my 
d's. Better would have been sarape, the 
Anglo-Mexican. for “shutup.” And why did 
they have to pick such recondite words as 
gacha, giba, hucha, and anublo to illustrate 
the phonemes? The vocabularies allow no 
mental effort on the part of the student, 
not the slightest generalizaion is called for: 
chica is “girl,” no more, no less. Confusidn, 
we are told, is “confusion,” moderno is 
“modern,” and plaza is “square.” It could 
be, though I never saw a square plaza. 

Still, I would like to see a full-length 
reader written by Mr. Cabrillo. 


U.S. Army, Retired Gorpon T. Fisn 


Casona, ALEJANDRO, Corona de amor y 
muerte. ed. J. Riis Owre and José Bal- 
seiro, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. xxvii + 123 pp. + vocab. 
$2.75. 

This is the sixth drama of Alejandro 
Casona to be used as a text edition for stu- 
dents of Spanish, and the second to be 
edited by J. Riis Owre and José Balseiro, 
their first being La barca sin pescador (New 
York, 1955). To understand why so many 
of Casona’s plays have been chosen for 
text editions, one needs only to read one of 
his dramas. Casona never fails to combine 
a brilliant dramatic talent with an equally 
talented style of writing which can be 
appreciated and understood by the early 
student of Spanish. Corona de amor y 
muerte is no exception. Written and first 
performed in Buenos Aires on March 8, 
1955, it deals with the tragic loves of Inés 
de Castro and Pedro, her Portuguese prince. 
This poignant theme has interested scholars, 
poets, novelists and dramatists for more than 
three centuries. In an English Introduction 
the editors deal in great detail with this 
legend, its place in literature and Cosona’s 
treatment of it. While it is very thorough, I 
feel that it could have been better organ- 
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ized. Also, the editors have hardly discussed 
Casona’s other works or his life, referring 
the réader to their own edition of La barca 
sin pescador where there is a lengthy dis 
cussion of Casona. But I wonder how many 
students who read and use the present play 
will ever see the earlier one. Even if the 
editors had not wished to repeat material, 
they ‘could have sketched Casona’s work 
of the last few years. These criticisms, how- 
ever, are only minor, and can be easily 
remedied by the instructor. 

The edition as a whole is very well done. 
There are approximately 1800 different 
words used of which 42 percent are in the 
first thousand of the Buchanan list, 19 
percent are in the second thousand, and 
only 12 percent do not appear in the list at 
all. About 27 percent of the words are 
easily recognized cognates. So the play can 
be used early in the study of Spanish. 

The editors have preceded each scene 
with a list of words which appear frequent- 
ly in it. These are to be learned by the 
student before reading the scene. The ex- 
ercises following the text are few, consist- 
ing of questions in Spanish about each 
scene plus oral and written themes. The 
editors state that they have made them 
purposely brief as most teachers prefer to 
devise their own learning aids. The ques- 
tions are mostly in the present tense which 
should encourage oral participation. In fact 
the text is particularly suitable for a con- 
versational approach to the language. 

The text is that of the only edition of 
the play and spelling and accentuation have 
been made to conform to the new norms 
of the Spanish Academy, for example, the 
elimination of the accent mark on fue. The 
theme of unfortunate love should appeal to 
the reader, and this vigorous and modern 
re-creation of an ancient tale is a worthy 
addition to our Spanish reading lists. 


Purdue Univ. J. Franx Toms 


Ex Lisro pve tos EncaNos. Rev. by John 
Keller. Studies in Romance Languages 
Esten Keller. Studies in Romance Lang- 
uages and Literatures, Chapel Hill. The 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1959. 
No. 20. xx + 88 pp. $2. 
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The above work is a collection of Orien- 
tal tales translated from Arabic into Spanish 
in 1253 (1291 erroneously in the text) at 
the behest of Don Fadrique, a brother of 
Alfonso X, the Learned. It has been known 
as the Libro de los enganos y assayamientos 
de las mujeres, derived from the context, as 
the manuscript bears no title. Keller's 
shortened title is less indicative of the sub- 
stance of the book. Some of the tales con- 
tained in this book are found also in Calila 
y Dimna, which was assembled only a few 
years earlier in King Alfonso’s time. 

Keller first published this text in 1953 in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. This new 
revised edition was printed in Valencia, 
Spain, on good paper in an attractive 
format. 

This text is contained in a lone known 
manuscript preserved in the library of the 
Spanish Academy of the Language in 
Madrid. The manuscript belongs to the 
carly part of the fifteenth century. It is a 
careless copy, although in good legible 
hand. The original manuscript was 
amended by a later scribe changing whole 
lines or words in some 270 places. Amador 
de los Rios seems to have been the first to 
make a copy of the text, which was then 
first published by Domenico Camparetti 
in 1869, and later by A. Bonilla y San 
Martin, 1904, and A. Gonzalez Silentie 
1946. Keller's first edition appeared in 
1953; he published also an English trans- 
lation: The Book of the Wiles of Women, 
Chapel Hill, 1956. 

The earlier editions reproduced the 
amended text giving the deleted portions 
as variants. Keller does just the opposite. 
Since the first text in the manuscript is 
much older than the emendations and closer 
to the original of the thirteenth century 
Keller chose to reproduce it as the basic 
text and give the emendations as variants. 
Although the emendations correct some 
faulty readings, Keller’s decision to publish 
the older text is commendable. This edi- 
tion being intended for students of old 
Spanish and comparative linguistics, Kel- 
ler added a glossary of unusual words with 
their ethymologies and English meanings. 
The main difference between this revised 
editica and that of 1953 is in the expanded 
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bibliography, which grew from a dozen 
items to sixty. He eliminated the references 
to Amador de los Rios, Alfons Hilka, Max 
Miiller, Carl von Sydow and Albert Wes- 
selski which appeared in the first edition, 
and which should have been retained, at 
least the one to Amador de los Rios. Other 
changes in this revised edition consist in 
the ee of “omme” to the more accept- 
able “omne” and the correction of occasional 
misreadings or misprints, although “fagavos” 
(1.73) remains uncorrected. The intro- 
duction, while brief is adequate. It dis- 
cusses the transmission of the Sindibad 
stories which appeared in Spain early in 
the thirteenth century. He gives a short 
analysis of the work and a description of 
the only known manuscript. It is a fine 
edition of an interesting text, better pre- 
sented and better adapted to class use than 
Gonzalez Palencia’s the only other edition 
still in print. 


Indiana Univ. Acaprro Rey 


Huesener, THeopore, How to Teach 
Foreign Languages Effectively. New 
York Univ. Press, 1959. x + 198 pp. $3. 


The beginning language teachers will 
find in this small book scores of devices 
observed in successful language classes 
by the Director of Foreign Languages 
in the Schools of the City of New 
York. No attempt has been made 
(the author tells us) to present his- 
torical development and the psychology 
of language teaching, since the aim of 
the book is to provide the teacher with 
practical aids. In twelve brief chapters 
Dr. Huebener discusses the place of foreign 
language teaching in the educational 
scheme and certain major concepts concern- 
ing objectives (reading, conversation, “the 
Fourfold Aim,” the cultural aspect): oral 
activities, reading, writing, vocabulary, 
grammar, lesson planning, audio-visual 
materials, pupil activities and projects, 
civilization, FLES, and evaluation (test- 
ing). There is a good basic bibliography, 
with sections on elementary schools 
(courses, studies and articles), methods in 
general, and FL laboratories. 


While the experienced high school lang- 
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uage teacher will surely find useful ideas 
and devices in these pages, the book is 
plainly intended to help the novice or stu- 
dent-teacher. The specialist in methodology 
may feel a certain tendency toward the 
prescriptive in Dr. Huebener’s discussions, 
since he seems to pronounce upon issues 
which some feel to be debatable, without 
always supporting his views with evidence 


or argument. For example: “It is absolutely 


necessary to learn grammar in order to un- 
derstand the structure of the language and 
to express oneself correctly” (p. 97). It was 
the honored Jespersen who said that one 
cannot really learn the grammar of a lang- 
uage until one knows the language! 
Modern-day linguists who have addressed 
themselves to the problem of language 
learning would doubtless question Dr. 
Huebener’s unqualified statement. 

The positive values of the book lie es- 
pecially in the forty illustrative lessons, 
which are “culled largely from the daily 
observation notes of a supervisor . . .,” and 
in the comments by the author on these 
actual cases. Running through them is a 
continual emphasis on the teacher's man- 
ner: the importatnce of a pleasant tone, 
humor, variety, motivation, attention to 
general cultural and educational objectives 
as exemplified by the introductory remarks 
and incidental comments the teacher is to 
make. The “Problems and Questions for 
Discussion” which follow each chapter 
should also be of great use to the novice, 
and perhaps also to a methods teacher—al- 
though some of the proposed topics would 
seem to require more technical know-how 
than the chapter has provided. For ex- 
ample: “Plan an experiment with two 
classes to determine to what degree much 
oral work is an aid to increased proficiency 
in reading” (p. 67). sh 

Other features which may be found very 
helpful are the extensive list of “devices” 
on p. 107-109, the section on word games 
and other pupil activities (Chapter ix) 
and the paragraphs on “The Assignment” 
Cpp. 110-112). 

The brief treatment of language labora- 
tories in Chapter viii and the capsule sum- 
mary of the FLES movement in Chapter 
xi are minimal but adequate introductions. 
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This reviewer would like to have found 
more explicit recognition of the work of 
scientific linguistics and its contributions to 
pedagogical thinking of the day, even if on- 
ly in the form of a refutation. As it is, the 
book is a handy compendium of standard 
ideas, a rich source of useful devices, and 
a practical guide to beginners in our com- 
plex field. 

Cuarces N. Srausacu 
Univ. of Michigan 


Prrraro, Joun M. and Green, ALEXAN- 
pER, Segundo curso progresando. Boston: 
D.C. Heath & Co., 1960. xx + 596 
pp. $4.80. 


’ Segundo curso progresando is the third 
edition of the Pittaro and Green “Spanish 
Series,” first published thirty years ago and 
revised in 1939. High School teachers for 
whose use this work is intended will wel- 
come the appeal of the fifteen color plates 
and more than 150 black and white repro 
ductions. They will further note an added 
aim stated in the Preface: audio-oral prac- 
tice for speaking skill. 

However, this book’s value still seems to 
be principally that of a second-year reader 
in which the authors continue to present 
cultural, historical, and literary material, 
simple in structure and interesting in con- 
tent to teen-agers. The ten English cultural 
essays of the previous edition have been 
omitted, as well as selections from ten 
Spanish authors, replaced now by some 
from Mexican, Chilean, Argentine and 
Uruguayan writers. Occasionally, texts 
found in the original editions have been re- 
written. All new words appear in an 
English footnote translation. For the con- 
venience of the student a sheet of heavy, 
colored paper separates the end vocabularies 
from the rest of the text. 

This book should function as a very 
usable means for attaining our current goals 
which, although emphasizing audio-lingual 
skills, fully realize the need for ample back- 
gound information in order to provide a 
sympathetic basis for our various interna- 
tional enterprises. The adolescents who 
have carefully studied this book will well 
understand the Spanish and Hispanic 
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character, problems, and temperament so 
as to handle their conversation intelligently 
and tactfully. 

Grammar is presented simply and con- 
cisely in the traditional pattern. Reviews 
recur constantly and idiom and word study 
is stressed. Ten preliminary reviews precede 
the forty regular lessons. Exercises provide 
practice in grammar, vocabulary, and syn- 
tax with the customary completion, selec- 
tion, and translation drills, the last far ex- 
celling any possible direct association 
approaches. English phrase insertions con- 
stantly guide the pupil’s mind. 

In this reviewer's opinion, the authors’ 
concession to the present demand for de- 
veloping fluency mars the book. Of course, 
“Cuestionarios” had to be omitted in 
many of the assignments because cultural 
material cannot lend itself to everyday 
situation dialogues. Hence, to supplement 
such lacks there are included ten charts 
covering the main units of student life. The 
topics selected are up-to-date, but the charts 
per se reveal a number of defects. Words are 
listed in both English and Spanish at the 
foot of the page and in the final vocabu- 
laries. Twenty-seven to forty are listed 
each time and some are often questionable 
in choice, value, or meaning. For example 
“restaurante” is translated by “cafeteria,” 
“chocolate” by “cocoa,” “cafetera” by 
“coffee percolator,” and the use of “perros 
calientes” for “hot dogs” will be questioned 
by some. They simplv depict objects and 
are lacking completely in action which 
would be conducive to lively conversation. 
Good is the inclusion of the material on the 
language laboratory. Such small flaws can 
readily be remedied. The average teacher 
would probably like some exercises based 
on these charts in order to derive proper 
benefit from them. Perhaps charts based 
on text situations would have been wiser. 


Cant A. Tyre 
New Mexico State Univ. 


Maruteu, Gustave, Have Language Lab- 
oratory: What Now? A Brief Guide to 
Effective Labmanship. New York: Mag- 
netic Recording Industries, 1959. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. $1. 


Pine. 
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During the past four or five years a few 
booklets and some articles have been writ- 
ten about the exercises one may prepare for 
a taped language laboratory program. No 
one has explained so clearly the different 
possibilities as has Dr. Mathieu, for not 
only does he present possible exercises, but 
he also has a question and answer commen- 
tary after most of them. On the first page 
the author states that “the following presen- 
tation was made during a Conference on 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages at 
Ventura College, California.” In the first 
paragraph Dr. Mathieu explains that “the 
following discussion of lab techniques does 
not claim to answer this question complete- 
ly; it merely offers a few practical hints to 
help teachers help themselves.” 

After discussing the categories of labora- 
tory programs, the author explains and gives 
samples of the following types of language 
laboratory exercises: audio-passive, audio- 
active, audio-creative, and audio-evalua- 
tory. Under audio-passive, (or listening 
comprehension) are situation dialogs with 
short questions or multiple choice state- 
ments based on them, cultural quiz with 
short questions or true and false statements, 
and a story or anecdote. The second group, 
audio-active, simply shows a listen-repeat 
exercise in which short or long phrases are 
given with pauses for repetition. The audio- 
creative exercises try to develop the learner's 
ability to use fluently the foreign language 
on his own by offering him saturation 
practice of a problem and a solution, and 
then by presenting the same problem for 
the student to solve along with a confir- 
mation response of the solution for him to 
repeat. Under this group appear the follow- 
ing types of exercises: substitution, expan- 
sion, antonym, response, telling time, verb 
activation, pronoun activation, tense modi- 
fication, inflection (of adjectives, for ex- 
ample), rearrangement, and combination. 
The audio-evalutory exercise presupposes 
that each student position has a magnetic 
tape or disc recorder so that the learner 
may compare his speech habits with the 
model’s (delayed listening) or else a micro- 
phone so that he may hear himself as he 
talks Cinstantaneous listening). 

Psychologically, Dr. Mathieu does the 
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right thing by using English in all examples 
because we then succeed in feeling the true 
effectiveness of the exercise. We who know 
the language assume that we are learning 
it as a foreign language. In this way we are 
able to apply the sample exercises to any 
foreign language. 

I recommend very highly this sixteen 
page booklet to both high school and college 
instructors. Obviously a course in language 
laboratory techniques will be more valu- 
able, but if teachers know how to operate 
a tape recorder accurately, this booklet will 
prove invaluable in helping them help 
themselves. 


Frank Paut BENWELL 
State Univ. of South Dakota 


Antologia critica de José Marti. Recopila- 
cién, introduccién y notas por Manuel 
Pedro Gonzalez. (Universidad de Orien- 
te: Departmento de Extension y Rela- 
ciones Culturales, Santiago de Cuba.) 
México: Editorial Cultura, 1960. xxxiii 
+ 534 pages. 

Professor Gonzalez, who during the past 
thirty years has given martistas scores of 
books and articles on diverse aspects of 
José Marti’s life and works, has now col- 
lected a very fine series of critical studies, 
culled from the most significant contribu- 
tions to the exegesis of Marti’s writings. 
It is the compiler’s intention to offer “a 
los estudiosos que en pos de nosotros lleguen, 
un haz de materiales criticos serios que 
puedan orientarlos y servirles de guia en 
la exploracién de la gran selva que son los 
escritos de Marti” (p. xxxi). This antologia, 
critica, conceived as a companion volume 
to a Marti anthology soon to be published 
under the title Esquema ideoldgico de José 
Marti, dwells on stylistic and ideological 
elements of Marti’s works. The articles 
which Professor Gonzalez reproduces are 
grouped as follows: “Estudios sobre la prosa 
de José Marti” (pp. 3-249), “Estudios sobre 
José Marti, poeta” (pp. 253-426), “Estudios 
sobre las ideas de José Marti” (pp. 429- 
537). There are fifteen articles on the 
Apéstol’s prose, eight on his poetry, and 
seven on his philosophy, all of them written 
by such outstanding figures as Rubén 
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Dario, Juan Ramén Jiménez, Gabriela 
Mistral, Miguel de Unamuno, Federico de 
Onis, Guillermo. Diaz-Plaja, Max Hen- 
riquez Urea, Enrique Anderson Imbert, 
Alfredo A. Roggiano, Andrés Iduarte and 
José Maria Chacén y Calvo, to mention 
only several. 

A penetrating historical study of the de- 
velopment of critical material on Marti, 
“Evolucién de la estimativa martiana,” (pp. 
xi-xxix) precedes the anthological selec- 
tions. This essay, written by Professor Gon- 
zlez, reveals that during Martt’s short life 
(1853-1895), his contemporaries were a- 
ware of the signal role he was playing in 
the renovaion of the prose style of the day, 
particularly in the decade 1882-1892. In- 
deed, the Panamanian Modernist, Dario 
Herrera, foreshadowed the recent judge- 
ments of Onis, M. Henriquez Urefia, M.P. 
Gonzalez and Diaz-Plaja, when he con- 
tradicted an opinion of Clemente Palma 
and insisted that Marti and Najera are 
initiators of the Modernist movement. 


Dario Herrera’s comments are cited in full 
by Gonzalez as are those of a host of other 
contemporary figures who testify to the 


significance of Marti’s literary art: Sar- 
miento, Dario, Gutiérrez Najera, Domingo 
Estrada, Benjamin Vicufa MacKenna, 
Miguel Antonio Caro, José Ignacio de Ar- 
mas and José Maria Vargas Vila among 
others. The high esteem in which Martt’s 
prose and poetry were held by the afore- 
mentioned men of letters was all but for- 
gotten by the following generation of critics 
who extolled Marti, the political and rev- 
olutionary hero, following his voluntary 
immolation at Dos Rios in 1895. It was not 
until 1930, Professor Gonzalez notes, as a 
result of the publication and circulation of 
Alberto Ghiraldo’s eight volume edition of 
Marti’s works (Madrid, 1925?-1929), that 


critics once again began to occupy them- 
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selves with the artistic aspects of his work. 
Under the influence of present day tech- 
niques of stylistic analysis, Marti’s writings 
are being studied in a new light, and as a 
result, they are beginning to enjoy the 
stature which is their due. This anthology 
provides the contemporary investigator 
with some diffcult to find and fundamental 
critical works, which although they are not 
“technical” stylistic studies, are a step in 
that direction. 

A bibliografia minima (pp. 541-543) is 
included at the end of the volume in order 
to guide the reading of those unfamiliar 
with Marti’s productions. More exhaustive 
bibliographical information can be found in 
Fermin Peraza Sarausa’s Bibliografia mar- 
tiana (Havana, 1954) and Manuel Pedro 
Gonzalez’s Fuentes para un estudio de José 
Marti (Havana, 1950). 

As Professor Gonzalez indicates in his 
“Explicacién y gratitud” (pp. xxxi-xxxiii), 
this book began as a much more ambitious 
project which was to include many more 
aspects of Marti’s work and_ personality. 
Problems of space demanded the reduction 
of the anthology to its present proportions, 
and only facts of Marti’s work which still 
require intensive exploration and analysis 
were retained. It is Professor Gonzalez’s 
hope that this critical anthology, as well as 
the forthcoming Esquema ideolégico de 
José Marti, will arouse greater interest in 
a figure which Feredico de Onis, writing 
in 1952 (“José Marti: Valoracién,” RHM, 
xvi, p. 145.), described as one whose 
personality and work “han adquirido grad- 
ualmente ante nuestros ojos dimensiones no 
igualadas por los muchos y grandes escri- 
tores que la literatura de lengua espafiola 
ha producido en los ultimos setenta afios, 
a raiz de la gran renovacién literaria que 
llamamos Modernismo.” 


Washington Univ. Ivan A. ScHuLMAN 
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TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by 


CULTURAL BACKGROUND IN HIGH SCHOOL LANGUAGE CLASSES 


Sister Marie Josepn Kwaptz, O. P. 
St. Catherine's High School, Racine, Wisconsin 


How to enrich the Spanish course by 
bringing it into focus with current affairs 
in the mother countries, . . . how to tap the 
vast reservior of cultural material now flow- 
ing from the fonts of disc, book and film 
companies, . . . and all this without using 
too much valuable class time, which is 
short enough to accomplish the main task 
of learning the language! Our answer is a 
Language Record Club coupled with our 
own particular streamlined version of the 
classic Notebook. 

The Language Record Club grew out of 
several projects on Spanish dances and 
bullfighting. The students discovered that 
there were so many attractive items for 
sale which, individually, they could not 
afford, and which were not, strictly speak- 
ing, classroom material. So, on a voluntary 
basis, those who cared to, paid $1. for a 
Record Club Card. This card now entitles 
members to draw out overnight: 

a. Classical music records featuring Spanish 
composers, works, or artists. 

b. Folk dance records with dance step directions. 

c. Popular song records accompanied by texts 
for song practice or listening. 

1. Language course records for speaking or 
listening practice. 

e. Vocabulary card sets. 

f. Geography and history puzzles, and other 


mes. 

g. Filmslides and a Previewer for individual 
viewing. 

h. Books from Spain and South America. 

i. Recerded stories, riddles, etc. for aural work. 
The student librarians of the Language 

Library, which will be mentioned again 

later, check material in and out. The pre- 

caution of only letting records go out in 

protective carrying cases (homemade from 

shopping bags) has reduced breakage to a 


negligible factor. 


*Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
quests and suggestions for materials to Miss John- 


ston, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The Language Record Club functions, 
credit-wise, as a part of the Notebook as- 
signment required of all students each 
semester. This Notebook has for its avowed 
purpose the “understanding of the people” 
whose language we have chosen to study. 
It has a definite format of seven sections, 
and forms for recording work done in 
each section reduce paper work to a mini- 
mum, and at the same time provide aims. 
Neatness is required; originality is re- 
warded. The seven index tabs read: 


Current Events 


The headlines of what he considers the 
five most, important events in a Spanish- 
speaking country are pasted on one side of 
the form; on the other side the importance 
of the event to the country, the U.S., or 
the student himself is briefly discussed. 


Project 


This calls for five hours of work “ex- 
ploring” any phase of the country’s culture 
which is of interest to the student. Record 
Club members put in five hours with their 
materials, and record their learning ex- 
perience in terms of acquaintance with new 
composers, new music, new songs, etc. 
Some students choose to do other projects 
such as stamp collections. 


Artifacts 
Borrowed from the history book, this 


word is made to connote any “thing” which 
is genuinely Spanish. The “things” them- 
selves are brought in for a one-week exhibit 


before the notebooks are handed in, and we 


, have had everything from a complete bull- 


fighter’s costume to a Chihauhua. Every- 
thing must be labelled with the student's 
name, a description of his artifact (which 
shows that he i made an effort to appre- 
ciate it), and the source of his information. 
This means scouring the town to find 
people who have visited South America or 
Europe, and talking to them of their ex- 
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periences. Programs of Spanish artists who 
perform in the vicinity may also be used. 
Reading in English 

This may be the translation of a classic, 
a travel book, or history. Magazine articles 
and travel folders get attention also, and 
the better ones are turned in for the Picture 
and Article File (future reference and 
bulletin board material). Again, reporting 
is kept to a minimum by asking merely for 
amount read and interesting ideas gleaned. 
This is not the place to separate the men 
from the boys as far as honest work is 
concerned. 
Reading in Spanish 

The Language Library, a wall of shelves 
in the language room, is stocked with sup- 
plementary readers, comic books and Span- 
ish magazines to provide this reading. New 
words, expressions, and ideas are reported. 
Radio and Television 

This item is sometimes overworked to in- 
clude every western in which the word 
hombre, is used, but it does serve to alert 
the students to valuable material. The form 
permits him to point out any new avenue 
of understanding that has been opened to 
him—an image, a character or place which 
has taken on new meaning. 


Hispania 


Pen Pal 

During each group’s first few weeks these 
contacts are made, and the correspondence 
becomes a cumulative exhibit here while 
he is taking Spanish. 

The week before the end of the quarter 
the notebooks come in for grading and ex- 
hibition. Grades are based on a point system 
which takes both quantity and quality into 
consideration. Students are not required to 
work in each section every quarter, but 
over a period of a year they must have done 
some work in each of the seven sections. 

Evaluation of the Record Club-Notebook 
requirement must be made in terms of 
benefits derived for time spent. Some stu- 
dents will derive very little benefit: 
the night-before-assignment-is-due-type; the 
pressed-for-time-working student; the I-can’t 
-find-+that type. Allowances must be made 
for these youngsters, but the standard can- 
not be set at their level of achievement. 
We are convinced that the student's off- 
hour interest in things Spanish, and his 
growth in understanding of the concept of 
language as the live expression of a people 
whose culture is “interesting” rather than 
“funny” just because it differs in some re- 
spects from his own, are the fruits by which 
you can know the good tree. 


THE NEED FOR AN ORAL TESTING PROGRAM 


Joun D. 


University of Oregon 


With the increasing enthusiasm for the 
language laboratory, teachers today have 
an earnest desire to use this electronic tool 
to provide for more effective teaching of 
the foreign language. Nevertheless, it is 
logical to believe that if we are going to 
aim at improving our students’ pronuncia- 
tion and intonation, auditory comprehen- 
sion, and audio-lingual skill by means of 
the language laboratory, we must also revise 
our method of evaluating their linguistic 
progress to correspond to the audio-lingual 
approach. If we establish oral competence 
as an objective, we must also give our stu- 


dents credit for their oral work. Moreover, 
we can not afford to give merely lip service 
to the language laboratory by sending our 
classes there once or twice a week and then 
believe that this will produce any note- 
worthy results. Both high school and col- 
lege students as a whole will never take 
the time spent in the laboratory seriously 
if it continues to be considered as an ex- 
tracurricular activity, not completely inte- 
grated with the course work in the sense 
that it is never included in the examina- 
tions. Although grades are not the best 
motivation for study, they do prove to be 


a 


Tracuinc Ans 


a valuable incentive when used in a hed 
tive way. Students will prepare carefully 
examination questions which they know are 
to be asked but neglect completely those 
that they know are to be omitted. 

It is far from my intention to instill in 
the class a fear of an oral examination in 
order to drive them to spend many labor- 
ious hours in the laboratory practicing their 
automatic response to a particular language 
stimulus, but rather I would suggest that 
we encourage our students to capitalize on 
their latent linguistic talents to thereby 
raise their grade. We can enable them to 
do this if we evaluate audio-lingual achieve- 
ment and auditory comprehension in our 
oral testing program as highly as the more 
difficult grammar exercises 
which we still continue to use to measure 
linguistic ability. 

It may also be said that an audio-lingual 
treatment of a grammatical concept in a 
pattern practice drill with its self-correcting 
feature and single emphasis on one particu- 
lar grammar principle is far more effective 
and timesaving than an intellectual explan- 
ation with abstract generalizations, often in- 
volving terms that are still very hazy in 
many students’ minds. A student may know 
the rule well, but he will not be able 
to apply it consistently until he has de- 
veloped the habit of doing so. Therefore, 
let us help them first form correct speech 
habits, and then they will learn the rules 
as a by-product of this process. By stressing 
an audio-lingual approach and by measur- 
ing the students’ oral achievement with 
periodic oral quizzes, we may reward those 
who practice faithfully in the laboratory. 
Besides, we will be helping them not “0 
to acquire greater oral fluency but also a 
feeling for the syntactical structure and 
rhythmic sound of the language which they 
might have never gained otherwise. 

There is another imperative reason for 
incorporating an oral testing procedure in 
our language laboratory program. We can 
not be content to continue to ride on the 

restige now attached to the language 
8 i The critics of the language 
laboratory demand concrete evidence that 
can be evaluated and weighed objectively 
in order to be convinced of its effectiveness. 
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Although they may believe that the idea 
behind the laboratory method is commend- 
able, they remain skeptical as to its results. 
Consequently, if we produce the note- 
worthy results, this objective proof may be 
easily demonstrated by controlled experi- 
mentation in the language laboratory. Very 
well, how are we to produce these results? 
First, it would be advantageous to con- 
vince our students of the merits of the 


‘laboratory and the audio-lingual method 


as one of the most satisfactory ways of 
learning the language so that they will 
participate wholeheartedly and_enthusi- 
astically in our program. Even those stu- 
dents who do not wish to achieve oral pro- 
ficiency will eventually realize that oral 
practice aids in vocabulary retention, the 
eternal stumbling block in all language 
learning. Without relying on his auditory 
and speech faculties to supply him with 
collaborating data to help guide him in 
the recall and the correct spelling, a lan- 
guage student faces the baffling task of 
memorizing a meaningless sequence of let- 
ters completely foreign to him. Unless he 
has a photographic memory, vocabulary 
and spelling will always be his pitfalls. 
After having encouraged our students to 
take maximum advantage of the laboratory 
and requiring one to two hours of labora- 
tory practice besides the regular class 
periods, we will then have to provide them 
w¢h a great variety of language experi- 
ences: recorded songs, literary masterpieces 
in poetry, drama, and prose, tape recorded 
interviews with well-known foreign per- 
sonalities, cultural films with foreign lan- 
guage scripts, short-wave broadcasts and 
domestic foreign language radio programs, 
and especially for the first year classes, 
short dramatic conversational dialogues 
with a constant repetition of previously 
learned vocabulary, and, finally, the gen- 
eral pattern practice, pronunciations and in- 
tonation mimicry, and vocabulary building 
tapes to accompany our basic textbook. 
All these tapes are to be adapted to the 
students ability and interests and integrated 
with our teaching and testing program. 
However, while initiating such a test- 
ing procedure, wouldn’t we be wiser to con- 
sider also the psychological prejudice of 
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the average class which in the beginning 
might well have a defeatist attitude in 
regard to an oral quiz? Therefore, it is im- 
portant for us to help them gain self- 
confidence in their first attempts at oral 
expression in the foreign language. Thus, 
for the general morale of the class, it is 
just good pedagogy to test merely the 
material which has been thoroughly drilled 
and mastered by the majority of the group. 
Shouldn’t the same precaution be taken 
in allowing our beginning students to re- 
cord their voices in the foreign language? 
Otherwise, we might succeed only in dis- 
couraging them by contrasting the great 
difference between their pronunciation and 
that of the perfected model before they 
have had sufhcient time to practice under 
their teachers’ guiding direction the cor- 
rect form. 


HIsPANIA 


In conclusion, it may be said that the — 
language laboratory offers a tremendous 
opportunity to stimulate interest in foreign 
language study, to improve oral fluency 
and auditory comprehension as well as to 
acquire with practice an aesthetic appreci- 
ation of the language, and, finally, to 
demonstrate eventually with the actual 
evidence of our testing program and con- 
trolled experimentation the ultimate effec- 
tiveness of the language laboratory and 
the audio-lingual approach. Because of the 
important role that the testing program 
plays in the success of the language lab- 
oratory, it might be worthwhile to discuss 
at another time one type of oral testing 
procedure which is being conducted in 
connection with the language laboratory 
here at the University of Oregon. 


SPANISH WITH A TAPE RECORDER AND TEN EARPHONES 


Mario Frerros 


Superior High School, Superior, Arizona 


The following project resulted from a 
discussion about new media in audio-visual 
aids for teaching modern foreign languages 
between the Superintendent and the Span- 
ish teacher. More emphasis in understand- 
ing and speaking Spanish was provided by 
a modest one channel laboratory. The pur- 
pose of the project was to determine the 
value of a language laboratory in Superior 
High School’s particular situation. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the enrollment is Span- 
ish speaking. 

Sixteen Spanish speaking and _ twelve 
English speaking students were participants 
in two intermediate Spanish classes of four- 
teen students each. The intermediate classes 
were selected in order to provide a continu- 
ation of the objectives for the beginnin 
Spanish course: to understand, speak, ead 
and write Spanish. For beginning Spanish 
these students had used El Camino Real, 1, 
by Jarrett and McManus with Speaking 
Spanish by Ginsburg and Nassi. Choral 
repetition followed by individual repetition 
had been correlated with the traditional 


method. All of Speaking Spanish and 
twenty-four chapters of El Camino Real 
were covered in the first year. 

The texts for the intermediate course 
were Oral Drill in Spanish by O'Connor 
and Haden and El Camino Real, u. Begin- 
ning in December, a tape recorder with one 
jack box and ten earphones were used. Thus 
the students had to change their study 
habits. Tapes were prepared with the per- 
mission of the Houghton Mifflin Co. from 
Oral Drill in rhino 4 and each student was 
given a ditto of the pattern drills used. 
Analysis for grammar was made after the 
drills were learned. The exercises in El 
Camino Real, u, which was used as a 
reader, were correlated with the pattern 
drills. Part of the indicative mood and all 
the subjunctive mood were taught in this 
manner. 

All students received the project eagerly. 
Some of the Spanish speaking students soon 
thought they did not have to listen to the 
taped lessons. As the lessons progressed, 
their failure to understand and pronounce 


= 


TEACHING 


new vocabulary lowered their ability to 
speak in complete Spanish sentences. Notic- 
ing the progress of others they decided to 
listen to the taped lessons. Among English 
speaking students a definite achievement in 
understanding was noted. By May all stu- 
dents had acquired more ease in speaking 
the language. 

From this experiment was found out 
that the students would not listen to taped 
lessons for mastery during their study hall 
period; consequently, about twenty minutes 
of classroom time had to be provided for 
this purpose. It was further found that a 
musical interlude after a few pattern drills 
relaxed the students and enabled them to 
concentrate on the pattern drills which fol- 
lowed. The language laboratory was of 
great value to the slow students who really 
wanted to learn and could spend any 
amount of time listening to taped lessons. 
Because only one channel was available and 
prepared tapes nonexistent, the fast students 
were unable to set their own pace. 

The equipment was valuable for spoken 
language teaching. It seems that for a school 
with a limited budget three channels and 
a set of earphones for each student would 
be indispensable. With three channels the 
fast and slow students may listen to taped 
lessons simultaneously. Also beginning and 
advanced students can use the laboratory. 
Three channels can be provided for with 
two recorders (one equipped for making 
master tapes) and a phonograph. The 
phonograph could be used with beginning 
students using commercial discs accompany- 
ing the text as well as in the preparation 
of tapes to be supplemented by the teacher. 
When a taped lesson proves successful it can 
be kept for use the following year, thereby 
paying dividends in the time spent on prep- 
aration. A sound proof room is essential for 
the preparation of taped lessons. Should the 
discs accompanying Oral Drill in Spanish 
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be used, the teacher would have time to 
supplement dialogues. 

For teaching the audio-lingual objectives 
along with reading and writing, an inter- 
mediate text with the following materials 
seems desirable. The indicative and sub- 
emt moods could be covered with dia- 
ogues and short stories. The grammar sec- 
tion could provide exercises from the dia- 
logues or short stories designed for speakin 
and understanding. All instructions ial 
be in Spanish, or with a minimal use of 
English. The topics for the dialogues could 
be diversified but concerned with every day 
situations. The vocabulary in the pattern 
drills, dialogues and short stories could be 
coordinated for the presentation of new as 
well as for the maintenance of learned 
vocabulary. The dialogues should not be 
lengthy. For the transition of emphasis from 
understanding, speaking, and reading to 
writing, some composition exercises could 
be provided towards the end of the text. 
Pattern drills and dialogues on discs or 
tapes should accompany the text. Spanish 
as it is spoken in the Southwest and Mexico 


should be used. 


Bibliografia de literatura infantil—La 
biblioteca como auxiliar de la educacién. 
Bibliographic Series, No. 47.-By Emma 
Buenventura, Emma Linares and Marietta 
Daniels, this bibliography is published by 
the Pan American Union in two sections. 
The first section is an annotated biblio- 
graphy of reading materials for Spanish- 
speaking children from three to fifteen years 
of age. This list of books should be helpful 
for teachers who are looking for suitable 
reading material. Animal stories, fables, 
legends, traditional stories, songs, novels of 
adventure, and simplified versions of classi- 
cal literature are sample types of the books 
listed. Available from the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. for $1.75. 
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Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 


SING ALONG IN SPANISH 


FAVORITE MEXICAN FOLK SONGS 


Two wonderful records designed for the teacher who would like to teach her 
students to sing these favorite songs but who does not have the facilities to do so, a 
fine Spanish baritone and a rhythm group consisting of bass, guitar and piano are 
brought into the classroom to assist her. On one 12” hifi longplaying record in a 
clear voice all the songs are sung by the singer with musical accompaniment. On 
the second 12” hi-fi longplaying record the song is played through as an instrumental 
only to be used as an accompaniment for the singing class. These invaluable records 
will stimulate the learning of Spanish by encouraging the student to SING ALONG 
while it frees the teacher for complete supervision. Contains: La Golondrina - La 
Chaparrita - La Paloma - La Sandunga - Las Chiapanecas -. Las Cuatro Milpas - 
La Borrachita - La Valentina - Cielito Lindo - Cancion Mixteca. 

GMS-D 7008 vocal with one text (Additional texts available at 15¢ each) 
GMS-D 7009 Instrumental 


SAVE 40% — ENDS DECEMBER 1, 1960 
1) GMS-D 7008, $5.95; 2) GMS-D 7009, $5.95; 3) Thirty (30) texts, $4.50. Reg. $16.40 
ABOVE ITEMS No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 All for $11.50 
@ 


SPANISH & LATIN — AMERICAN CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Campana Sobra Campana - Hacia Belén Va Una Burra - Noche De Paz - A Belén 
Pastores - Alegria, Alegria Alegria - Vicentillo - Campanas De Noche Buena 
GMS No. 530 with 30 texts 


* 


JOURNEY IN SPAIN - - - COMPREHENSION ASSURED 


— INTERPRET SERIES — 


Designed for travelers — excellent for student comprehension exercises. This record 
presents the opportunity for the student to hear dialogues as they are actually used 
in “everyday” existence. New words in the form of expressions and short but com- 
plete sentences on the grounds of usage are introduced into each dialogue. The 
listener, depending on his mood at the time of listening, can choose any of the fifty 
dialogues to listen to as each is a complete short story. In the printed accompanying 
text (Spanish/English) each dialogue is fully illustrated to further aid the 
listener in audio/visual assimilation. Also illustrated are hundreds of other items 
which are not generally known: traffic signs — movie and theatre posters — want 
ads — classified ads — personal items — telegrams — stamps — currency — time- 
tables - fruits - vegetables etc. Following is a partial listing of the recorded dialogues: 
greetings — thank you — numbers — which day — time of day — the weather — 
customs — at the beach — on a picnic — ordering a meal — at the dentist — at the 
doctor — in the drug store — etc. Also included is a pocket sized dictionary of 2500 
words Spanish/English and English/Spanish, the rules of grammer and phonetic 
exercises. 

GMSD 7016 (1-12” Lp with 104 page text and dictionary) 

Additional 104 page texts 


Additional pocket sized dictionaries 


GOLDSMITH’S MUSIC SHOP, Inc. 
Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 
401 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N. Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate packing charge of 50c¢ regardless of the 
number of records ordered; POSTAGE is additional. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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“It’s as easy to use as flipping a switch!” 


the 


TRAINER 


TM. 


ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEM* Same 


At last, in the LinguaTRAINER, a system has been tech- 
nically and pedagogically engineered to meet the needs 
of the language teacher in instructing an entire class, 
several groups of the class simultaneously, or individual 
students — with minimum effort and optimum results! 


The LinguaTRAINER is easy to operate, even for the 
least mechanically inclined person. As can be seen from 
the picture above, the student has no mechanical opera- 
tions to perform, and only one switch to manipulate. The 
entire class period can be used, therefore, for teaching and 
learning. Tape recorders are located in a remote control 
cabinet, and provide record and playback for every stu- 
dent. Tape cartridges require no threading of reels, no 
splicing, no rewinding, and can be used again and again 
by successive classes without rehandling. 


High fidelity sound reproduction, an important factor 
in language work, is featured. Most important, anyone 
who can flip a switch can operate the LinguaTRAINER 
successfully. 


Write to Mr. Bruce Boal for LinguaTRAINER Brochure 


“Patents pending 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


193 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
@ subsidiary of 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next 
year? If so, you and -they should make 
use of the services of our Placement 


Placement Bureau 


administrators and department heads 
throughout the country. To register, send 
$10 to Prof. Lowell Dunham, Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. No commis- 
sion is charged beyond the registration 
fee, but all registrants must be members 
of the Association or must join the As- 


Bureau, which is in contact with school sociation upon registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 
ArIzoNA—Lucinda S. Ehlers, 754 E. Polk, Phoenix. 

Brazos (Texas) — Mrs. Bess L. Brannen, 3527 Bellfontaine, Houston 5. 
BUCKEYE (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio 

Cuicaco AREA—Guy Phillips, 2235 S. Scoville, Berwyn, IIl. 
CONNECTICUT—George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 
DELAWARE—Mrs. Winona S. Botello, 401 Grove Ave., Wilmington 3. 
DENVER—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

DeSoto (Arkansas)—Irene Harrell, Central H.S., Little Rock. 
F.Loria—Graydon S. DeLand, 1228 Crestview Ave., Tallahassee. 
FRONTERAS (New Mexico)—Eliz. Horcasitas, 1716 Solano Dr., Apt. 26, Las Cruces. 
GALVEZ (New Orleans)—Wm. M. Moseley, L.S.U. in New Orleans, New Orleans 22. 
Georcia—C. C. Bacheller, Emory Univ., Atlanta 22. 

HuDSON VALLEY (N.Y.)—Shirley Serviss, 6 Marlyn Dr., Latham 

ILLINOIS (Downstate)—Wm. R. Turner, 540 Franklin Ave., Galesburg. 
INDIANA—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 

lowa—W. James LeBlanc, Loras Coll., Dubuque. 

KansaS—Arnold H. Weiss, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 

KENTUCKY—Mrs. Laetitia ’s. Taylor, Sue Bennett Coll., London 

LLANO EsTAcaDo (Texas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd St., Lubbock. 
LONE STaR (Texas)—Louise McCoy, 725 S. Walnut, Sherman. 

LonG IsLAND (N.Y.)—Ralph Ghetti, H. S., West Hempstead. 

MARYLAND—Arthur L. Micozzi, Box 12, Rt. 10, Baltimore 19. 

MICHIGAN—Mrs. Blanche Kipp, 36345 Hathaway, New Baltimore. 

MINNESOTA—J. T. Rutherford, 2829 Brunswick, Minneapolis 16. 

MissourRI—Mrs. Opal Taylor, H. S., Excelsior Springs. 

NEBRASKA—Vera Earl, H. S., Hastings. 

NEW ENGLAND—Mable F. Pratt, 92 Viden Rd., Quincy, Mass. 

New YorK—M. S. Friedman, 64-40 99th St., Forest Hills 74. 

Nortu CAROLINA— Lillie Bulla, Rt. 4, Charlotte. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Alex Turkatte, Stockton Coll., Stockton 4. 

NORTHERN On10—Richard P. Turner, 130 Forest Hill Dr., Avon Lake. 

NORTHERN SAN DieEGo CouNty—Lloyd Downing, Grant School, Escondido. 
OKLAHOMA—Jessie Mae Smallwood, H. S., McAlester. 

OREGON—Mrs. Helen S. Evans, 7316 S.E. 46 Ave., Portland 6. 
PFNNSYLVANIA—F rank Bisk, Olney H. S., Front and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia. 
Pucet SouND—Mrs. Florence M. Weston, 4039 9th N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 

RHODE ISLAND—Jules Piccus, Univ. of R.I., Kingston. 

R10 GRANDE—Donald L. Goldsmith, 425 Christopher, E] Paso, Tex. 

San Dieco—Fausta E. Miller, 9480 El] Tejado Dr., La Mesa. 

SANTA Fe—Ruby J. Wallace, 525 Agua Fria St., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

SoutH CAROLINA—Stephen H. Ackerman, Univ. of S. C., Columbia. 

SOUTHEASTERN FLoRIDA—Joan Reitsma, Coral Gables, H.S., Coral Gables. 
SOUTHERN ONTARIO (Canada)—W. L. Manson, Central H.S. of Commerce, Toronto 5. 
TENNESSEE—Carey S. Crantford, Carson-Newman City. 
TEXAS—Mrs. Glen Mellenbruck, ‘909 Duncan Lane, A 

TIERRA DEL ENCANTO—Enrique E. Lamadrid, 1216 Fees N. E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
VirRGINIA—Helen Warinner, H.S., Newport News. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. E. Neyman, 3245 Patterson St., N.W. Washington 15, D.C. 
WESTERN New YorK—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr., Snyder 26. 
WISCONSIN—Mrs. Ona Donahue, West H.S., Green Bay. 
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PROFESSIONALLY PRODUCED 
LISTENING PRACTICE and 
DRILL TAPES 


Recuerdos de Espana 


A Spanish Cultural Series written and recorded by Dr. Ramén Martinez- 
Lépez of The University of Texas. The nostalgic reminiscences of the 
well-known Galician ponents especially written for students with some 
competency in Spanish. 

* La casa de mi abuela * El hogar © Mi tio Andrés 

¢ La paella ¢ El paseo ¢ La romeria 

¢ El mercado ¢ La tertulia ¢ Los archivos 


“One of the greatest needs in the modern teaching of languages is ear-training. 
A student aiming to understand native speakers requires hundreds of hours of 
listening practice. This Series of recordings of short cultural subjects charmingly 
written and narrated by Professor Ramén Martinez-Lépez serves admirably to 
provide hearing practice for intermediate and advanced students.” 
Theodore Andersson 
The University of Texas 


Los Buenos Vecinos 


The first 20 of a Series of 100 tapes dramatizing normal conversations and 
the everyday experiences of the teenage members of the Rodriguez family 
of Mexico City. Produced in Mexico with appropriate music and sound 
effects. Prepared with the cooperation of Sra. Minerva Alicia Gil, Directora 
del Departamento Audio-Visual, Secretaria de Educaci6én Publica de México. 


CAXCO de mis amores 


Color film emphasizing the cultural aspects of Taxco. The narration features a 
high school teacher of Spanish and two students, the latter native speakers of 
Spanish. 11 minutes, $125.00, no rentals. A drill tape of the soundtrack on a 
seven inch reel is available for $10.00. 


For detailed information please write to: 


LANGUAGE ARTS, INC. 


Producers of the GLORIA “"“ DAVID Series 


1111 South Congress + Austin, Texas 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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STYLE SHEET FOR 
HISPANIA 


1. MANUSCRIPT. Type it double-spaced on one side of heavy paper 82 by 11 
inches, leaving 12 inch margins. Leave 3 inch margin at top of first page. Send 
the original, not a carbon copy. 

2. SIGNATURE. First line: title. Second line: your name. Third line: your aca- 
demic address. Place all this at the head of the article. 


= 


3. NOTES. Footnote reference only for a single explanatory note (A paper read 
at...), indicated by an asterisk following the first sentence of the article. Num- 
ber other note references consecutively and type the notes DOUBLE-SPACED 
on separate pages following the article, NOT at the foot of the page of text. 
Avoid notes where possible by inserting identifications (titles, page numbers) - 
in the text itself. 


4. QUOTATIONS. Short quotations (up to 3 lines of verse or 10 lines of prose) 
should be run in, with quotes, as part of the text. Longer quotations (to be 
set in reduced type) should be typed DOUBLE-SPACED as separate para- 
graphs, without quotes. 


5. UNDERLINE (a) titles of books, plays, periodicals; (b) foreign words, unless 


the whole article is in a foreign language. 


QUOTATION MARKS for (a) titles of articles and addresses at meetings; 
(b) parts of chapters of books; (c) titles of stories or poems. 


7. CITATIONS. For book-review headings, see the Review Department in this 
issue. For citations in notes, use the following style: Angel Del Rio, Historia de 
la literatura espatiola (New York, 1948), m, 187. If only one volume, use p. 
or pp. Indicate italics by underlining once, small caps by underlining twice. 


8. NUMERALS. Use Arabic numerals for numbers of periodicals, pages, and 
scenes of plays; Roman numerals for volumes, parts, acts of plays, and intro- 
ductory pages. Spell out all two-word numbers used in the text. 


- 


6. 


9. PROOFS. Two sets of galley proofs will be sent to authors direct from the 
printer. 
One set should be corrected at once and returned to the Editor. 

10. REPRINTS. No complimentary reprints are sent to authors. A form for order- 
ing reprints is enclosed with galley proofs. Your reprint order should be sent 


direct to the printer. Unless reprints are ordered at this time they can not be 
supplied. 


11. REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS or manuscripts needing revision will be return- 


ed only if mailing envelope and unattached stamps are enclosed. 


a 12. MORE DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS for preparing manuscripts may be 
a found in the PMLA Style Sheet, which we follow. 

i” Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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PAUL HOEFLER 
Noted producer of 
educational 
films 


have joined hands to produce 


SIX OUTSTANDING SPANISH LANGUAGE FILMS 
ESPECIALLY PREPARED 10 : 


. Enrich the listening experiences of the beginning and inter- 
mediate student; 


. Give an understanding and appreciation of the everyday ac- 
tivities, Customs, and cultural heritage of the people who live 
and work in Mexico; 


. Provide correctly timed oral sequences that allow the student 
to absorb the meaning of the film, strengthen his vocabulary, 
and gain speed and accuracy in understanding spoken Spanish. 

EACH FILM IN THE SERIES IS: 

. in full sound and color; 

. 17 minutes in length; 

. accompanied with built-in study guides in English and com- 
plete Spanish script; 

. also available with English sound track; 

. produced in collaboration with the California State Curricu- 
lum Commission and the Bureau of Audio Visual Education; 

. authorized for N.D.E.A. purchase. 


FOR BEGINNING CLASSES—GROUP I 
“México Trabajando” (Mexico at Work) 
“La Herencia Mexicana” (Mexico’s Heritage) 
“La Ciudad de México—Modelo de Progreso” (Mexico City— 
Pattern for Progress) 


FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES—GROUP II 


“Una Familia de un Pueblo Mexicano” (Mexican Village Family) 160.00 
“La Vida en un Pueblo Mexicano” (Mexican Village Life) 
“Una Familia de Guadalajara” (Guadalajara Family) 


Request preview prints of this new series from: 


PAUL HOEFLER EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS 


P. O. Box 1313 
La Jolla, California 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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From the Barnes & Noble list of 
educational paperbacks . . . 


SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS. By Charles Duff. $1.95 


A simplified guide to the language of twenty countries. The author provides 
a vocabulary of 2,807 words, including 1,470 basic words and 1,337 ‘additional 
words needed in speaking, reading, and writing Spanish. All the essentials 
of grammar are explained. An abundance of reading material from the 
literature of Spain and of Spanish American countries is included. 

“... an unusually thorough and comprehensive text . .. . a book with which 
one might go far toward learning Spanish by oneself, and still farther with 
a teacher.”—Hispania 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Eric V. Greenfield. $1.25 


Thirty-six lessons with exercises and quizzes. Complete one-page conjugations 
of verbs. All in all it contains the prime essentials of Spanish grammar; 
its chief purpose is to identify, clarify, and explain the high points of the 
Spanish language to the beginning student. 


“The teacher who conscientiously rain the work of this text will have a 
well-prepared group of students.’.—Modern Language Jeurnal 


Send for a free examination copy today! 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. . 


Bookseller and Publisher since 1873 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


GA HISPANIC 


COLEGIO AMERICANO DE GUATEMALA 


A small monthly magazine in Spanish REVIEW 
with classroom material related to life 
and culture of Latin America. Teacher’s 


supplement with English translation and 


A 
comments. Nine issues per year, Septem- Quarterly Journal Devoted to 


ber through May. Research in the Hispanic Languages 
SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1960-61 and Literatures 


Pay by check or regular money order University of Pennsylvania 


in U.S. dollars to The American School. 


Address all correspondence and requests | | Editors: Otis H. Green, Arnold G. 
mala, C. A. 


USE AIR MAIL Subscription price, $7.50 a year 


Regular copies of CAMINOS are air Bennett Hall 
expressed to Miami, Florida, and go from 


there by second class mail. If direct air University of Pennsylvania 
mail service is preferred, add $1.25 per 
year for single subscriptions and $1.00 Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania . 


per year each for bulk subscriptions. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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summer sessions abroad 
1961 


University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico. JULY 3 — AUGUST 5 
$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, and activities. 
VALENCIA, Spain, JUNE 30 — AucusT 21 


Several plans to fit individual requirements from $625.00 including tuition, 
board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW 
YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF EUROPE. JULY AND AUGUST 


Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. Visiting 10 countries of Europe and 
Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. 


INFORMATION: 
Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
Francisco 17, California 


SPANISH DEPARTMENT OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


JUNIOR YEAR and GRADUATE 
SCHOOL IN SPAIN 


(Program for Candidates of the Master of Arts Degree in Spanish) 


Organized by the Spanish Department of the San Francisco College for 
Women as an extension at Madrid, Spain, for American women students 
in the Junior Year and on the Graduate level. 


EXPENSES One semester 


Two semesters 


Included in this price are tuition, board and room in Madrid, round trip by. 
plane New York-Madrid-New York; excursions to Toledo, El Escorial, 


Segovia and Avila; lectures, festivals, etc. 


Write for information to: 


DR. FRANCISCA de SANCHEZ 
San Francisco College for Women 
San Francisco 18, California 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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The Foremost Name in Foreign - language Dictionaries 
A Completely New Work - 1960 


CASSELL'S 
SPANISH DICTIONARY 


SPANISH-ENGLISH ENGLISH-SPANISH 
Compiled by: E. Allison Peers, José V. Barragan, 
Francesco A. Vinyals, and Jorge A. Mora. 


“Here is a very much needed dictionary which 
not only translates words by giving different 
synonyms, but which gives the most common 
idiomatic use of those words in phrases and 
sentences. The attention given to Hispanic 
American meanings is to be praised .. . the 
dictionary’s virtues: correctness, richness of 
synonyms, colloquial expressions, local meanings 
both Spanish and Spanish American, excellence of 


presentation, and the long list of abbreviations.” 1496 pages. Plain, $7.00 


— Angel del Rio, Columbia University 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10. 


Thumb-indered, $7.75 


Available to Teachers 
on Approval 


DE RECIENTE APARICION 


LAS FUENTES DEL TEATRO 
DE TAMAYO Y BAUS 


por 


NEALE H. TAYLER 
DE LA UNIVERSIDAD 
DE TORONTO 
EN CANADA 


Pedidos a: 


Editorial Gredos 
Benito Gutiérrez, 26 


Madrid 8 Precio: 90 ptas. 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 
Published regularly since 1924 
Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 


H. D. Austin 
John Van Horne’ 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles. 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 
Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 


PrRoFESSOR NoRMA V. FORNACTARI 
Roosevelt University 
430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


1928-1933 
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— These are Professional 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture Films — 


ever ready to aid the Spanish Teachers in their work. 


The New SPANISH 


Instructo-Film Series 


Already in the libraries of many schools, colleges and universities, the new 

Spanish Instructo-Film Series is the fruit of long successful experience and 
includes valuable suggestions from the teachers who have used in their class- 
rooms our experimental film Introductory Lesson in Spanish, which is still 
available, for more than a decade. 
: The new Spanish Instructo-Film Series is a dependable, effective and 
convenient tool kit for teaching and reviewing quickly essential basic 
points in the textbook which teachers want to get across to the students as 
early in the course as possible in order to provide the facility for maximum 
individual progress. In addition, the Instructo-Films furnish lively oral drills, 
at a normal pace, during which the native instructor on the screen repeats the 
examples with the students to check their pronunciation. 

The seven new films in the series save much time and effort and supple- 
ment the work of the teacher as well as the textbook and the effectiveness 
of the laboratory facilities. Therefore, they help in filling the big gap between 
the early stages of learning and the time by which the student becomes able 
to — himself through reading, listening, writing and trying to formulate his 
own thoughts and to express them in correct Spanish. 

Each film deals with related material and is a unit in itself, comes with a 
study guide for the information of the teacher, and can be shown in whole or 
in part. Prewritten examples and drawings. Music with titles. 


Dr. Carolyn Guss, Indiana University: “I am pleased to tell you that in a 
follow-up conversation with the Head of our Spanish Department at the campus 
we received a very favorable reaction to your films as well as a very strong 
recommendation to add them to our library. We certainly hope to do so as soon 
as possible.” The complete series has been since purchased by Indiana 
University. 
Dr. José Martel, Professor Emeritus of the College of the City of New York: 
“Having been favorably impressed with your series of teaching films, I want 
to congratulate you enthusiastically and at the same time give you my pro- 
fessional thanks — Rather than just another teaching aid, your series of short 
films, so masterfully realized, constitutes, paradoxically, a friendly substitute 
for the irreplaceable teacher, for review and oral practice.” 
(Dr. Martel taught for several years at the U.S. Naval Academy in Annapolis, Md. 
and for twelve consecutive summers at Middlebury College in Vermont. At present he 
is professor of Spanish at Fairleigh Dickinson University in New Jersey. He is the 
author of many textbooks, a well known annotator and was elected on two occasions 
SS of the New York Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
. Pronunciacién y Acentuacién, 20 min. $105.00 
. Género y Nimero, Parte I, 15 min. 75.00 
3. Género y Nimero, Parte II, 12 min. 60.00 
. Ser y Estar, 12 min. 60.00 
. Pronombres Personales, 16 min. 80.00 
. Verbos Regulares — Infinitivo, Indicativo 
y Condicional, 17 min. 85.00 
. Verbos Regulares—Subjuntivo e Imperativo, 18 min, 90.00 
$555.00 
Less 10% on the Complete Series 55.50 


Net $499.50 
Prepared and Presented by Prof. L. G. Bayo 


Produced and Distributed by 


AUDIVISION LANGUAGE TEACHING SERVICE 
Suite 1852 - 100 Church Street New York 7, N.Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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RCA PRESENTS 


THE 
‘‘PRECEPTOR’”’ 
SYSTEM 


... world’s most advanced 


language laboratory equipment! 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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This is the RCA ‘“Preceptor’’—an 
exciting new concept in language 
laboratories. Most advanced because 
it opens fresh new avenues for crea- 
tive teaching . . . most advanced be- 
cause it gives the teacher full control 
of the laboratory. Most advanced, 
too, because it’s transistorized and be- 
cause its modular design simplifies in- 
stallation and makes expansion easy. 


Transistors add many extra advan- 
tages to RCA’s new ‘Preceptor” 
System—providing instant action, 
longer life, simpler wiring, and lower 
operating costs. These are but a few 
of the superior features RCA sound 
engineers have designed into the 
“Preceptor” to make it the world’s 
most advanced and most wanted 
language laboratory system. 


Write for complete information pack- 
age explaining how RCA “‘Preceptor” 
System can vitalize your language 
curriculum. Also, ask for the name 
of your nearest RCA Language Labo- 
ratory Dealer. Address: Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Language 
Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, 
Camden 2, N.J. 


The RCA “Preceptor’’ console (at left) 
with its master control panel puts the 
teacher in complete command. It 
allows: 1) monitoring of any student; 
2) listening in on master tape and 
student’s voice; 3) two-way conver- 
sation with any student; 4) recording 
of student on central tape recorder; 
5) insertion of comments on the 
recording; 6) communication with 
whole class through “‘all-call’’ con- 
trol. The teacher controls tape selec- 
tion and can play up to 10 dif- 
ferent tapes. 


Sturdy RCA “Preceptor’’ booths can 
be installed singly, with: or without 
flip-top desk to serve as writing sur- 
face, or in modules of two or three 
attractive economy booths. 


World’s Most Advanced 
Components... from RCA! 


Expansion? Just add a_ pre-wired 
SelectorCom panel with a bank of 
10 selector switches. 


RCA tape decks for the ‘‘Preceptor” 
System may be either half-track, or 
dual-track. Single-knob control 
makes them ideally simple to operate 
at the console or in student booths, 
as a program source or for student 
recording. Convenient new cartridge 
type tape decks are also available. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


Tmk(s) ® 
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REVIEWED IN MARCH 1960 HISPANIA! 


33% 33% 


Un Resumen del 
FABULAS 


de ESOPO Latino-Americano 


Unusual and interesting language Also, you will want the NEW re- 

material designed for use beginning leases in the “Circling the Globe 

at the 2nd or 3rd year high school with Speech” series! Write for free 

level and in college groups. 12” LP 1960 catalog of nationally-known 

with Spanish text. $5.95 ea., ppd. pee ne Hi-Fi Language Records 
apes. 


WILMAC Recorders, 921 E. Green St., Pasadena, Cal. 


Bring Mexico to Your Classroom |!  pawiera INTERAMERICANA 


Use A 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPER DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


From 
INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
MEXICO CITY OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


World News in Spanish — Roto- 
a A quarterly containing articles, book re- 

gravure — Sports — Comics in Color views, notes and selected bibliographies 
Cinema — Advertising pertaining to Latin America. A staff of 
collaborators in forty-two nations and 
— DELIVERED SAME WEEK territories provides news-reports about 
SHED — authors, books, periodicals, publishers, 

AS PUBLI and libraries. 


Published by the Division of Philosoph 
Instructor's Letters and Sciences, Department of 
SS 


Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, 
Wilbur C. Cross, Director Washington 6, D.C. 
Latin-American Outlet Subscription Rate: $3.00 a year in the 
1095 Laurel Avenue Americas and Spain; $3.50 in all other 
Glendale, Ohio countries. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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PUBLISHED 
FLORILEGIO CUENTOS ESPANOLES 


By PAUL ROGERS, Oberlin College, and CHARLES 
W. BUTLER, University of Kentucky. 


This anthology of short stories by nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury Spanish writers comprises eighteen selections never before in- 
cluded in a text published in the United States. The book contains a 
complete vocabulary and exercises employing many new oral-aural 
techniques. Spring, 1961 


CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


SPANISH FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


By PAUL ROGERS 


This simple and precise text provides a solid foundation in basic 
grammar and offers opportunities for extensive drill in hearing, 
speaking, reading, and writing Spanish. Authentic adult Spanish 
and a conversational style are maintained throughout the /ecturas 
and cuestionarios. 

“No student beginning Spanish could fail to be attracted by this 
magnificently produced book . . . The course is very thorough and 
complete . . . The book is, in fact, most inspiring.” LINGUIST’S 
REVIEW 


1957 431 pages $4.50 


THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


By W. D. ELCOCK, Professor of Romance Philology and 
Medieval French Literature, the University of London. 
In this comprehensive study of Romance Languages, the evolution 


of these tongues is traced from their Latin foundation to their sub- 
sequent acceptance as great languages in their own right. 


August, 1960 573 pages $8.50 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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SPANISH - ENGLI 
ENGLISH - SPANI 


DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket 
size edition (3/2 x Helpful to 
teachers and adequate for all translation 
work. Equally valuable for English stu- 
dents studying Spanish, as well as 
Spanish students studying English. Con- = 
tains all current Spanish and English 
words (60,000), el ts of g ’ 
irregular verbs, correct pronunciation, 
new words such as commonly used in & 
Science, Radio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES — $3.00. 


For Pocket or Desk Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 


D. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


Enrich language instruction with 
 . America’s Most Interesting FOREIGN-TEXT WALL MAPS 
e Newspaper Globes — Charts — Pictures 

New 10-page illustrated catalog, 


No. G34c, in color. Write for it. 
SPANISH TEXT MAPS 


DE NUEVA YORK SX37 Spain, Political 
SX37r Spain, Physical 
(Daily and Sunday) . $X37t Spain, Pictorial, 
Six Times the Circulation of any SX194 Peru, Political 
| M67 Mexico, Political 5 
Spanish-Language Daily S67rp Mexico, Physical-Political 64x44” 
in the U. S. F193 Colombia, Political- 
: Economic .... 
The Greatest Writers in the Spanish SX193r Colombia, Physical- 
Political 

World appear daily in JS6 Sud America, Political . . 

Hispanic-America Series, each . . 


EL DIARIO These maps are included in MLA 


Materials List. See page 23 of new 64- 


DE NUEVA YORK page D-G Catalog ND60 for use in NDEA 
164 Duane St. 


New York 13, N.Y. DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


(Write for « free sample copy) Scientific Map and Globe Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Landmark of Utility and Exactness” 


COMPREHENSIVE 
WORKABLE 


CUYAS 
DICTIONARY 


4th EDITION 


ENGLISH-SPANISH 
SPANISH-ENGLISH 
1323 Pages, $5.00 


“The Spanish vocabulary seems to me quite 
right in point of selection and balance — ex- 
cluding unusual terms and increasing Spanish 
American and scientific words. The indication 
of orthographical changes and irregularities 
in verbs is another valuable feature; and the 
book is to be praised above all for its precision 
and exactness.” 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESS 
ALLYN & Bacon, 1nc., 150 Tremont St., Boston 11, Mass. 
AMERICAN Book Company, 55 Fifth Avenue. New York 3 ie 
AppLeToN-CentTurRY-Crorts, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1 

Barnes & Nos e, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 

Tuomas Y. Crowett Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 

D. C. Divry, 293 Seventh Avenue, New York 1 

Dover Pusuications, Inc., 920 Broadway, New York 10 

Pusiisuine Co., 1010 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, 

Fonpo pe Cuttrura Economica, 975 Ave. de la Universidad, Mexico 12, D. F. 
FuNK AND WaGNALLs Company, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 

GinN AND Company, Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., INnc., 750 Third Ave., New York 17 

Harper AND Brotuers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 

Harvarp University Press, 38 Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

D. C. Heatu anp Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 

Henry Hott anp Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 

HoucGutTon Mirr_in Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Mass. 

Latin AMERICAN INstITUTE Press, 200 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 , 
LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 

THe Macmititan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
McGraw-Hitt Book Company, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
Davin McKay Company, 55 Fifth Ave.. New York 3 

Mipwest Book Company, 1811 S. Pershing Road, Lincoln 2, Nebraska 
MonticeLtto Press, Alton, 

W. W. Norton anp Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 

Tue Opyssey Press, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 

Oxrorp University Press, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 
PHILOSOPHICAL Lisrary, 15 East 40th Street, New York 16 

PrinceTON University Press, Princeton, N. J. 

Henry RecNnery Company, 426 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
Tue Ronacp Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
Scott, ForEsMAN AND Company, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, III. 
CuHaARLes Scripner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 

Stanrorp University Press, Stanford University, Cal. 

Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 

E.iseo Torres, 1469 St. Lawrence Ave., New York 60 

FreDERICK UNGAR Company, 105 East 24th Street, New York 10 
UNIversiTy OF CaLirorNiA Press, Berkeley 4, Cal. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA Press, Lincoln, Nebraska 

University oF New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. M. 

University oF Nortu Caro.ina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
University oF WISCONSIN Press, 811 State Street, Madison 6, Wis. 
Joun C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Yate University Press, New Haven 7, Conn. 
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“The filmstrip with accompanying recorded 
conversation is an ideal audio-visual com- 
bination for achieving the versatility and 
flexibility which is needed in foreign lan- 
guage instruction.” 


Lincoln Canfield, Chairman 
University of Rochester, N.Y. 


PATHESCOPE-BERLITZ 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


SPANISH LANGUAGE SERIES 


Completely new and stimulating series of 30 sound filmstrip 
lessons adapted for classroom use from the famous Berlitz 
course. 


Flexible Teacher’s tool designed specifically for audio-oral 
instruction. Active learning to help your students know ... 


How Spanish is used in daily conversations: How it really 
sounds, 

30 multi-voice recordings 

more than 25 native voices 

time-tested pauses for repetition 


What Mevico is like. How its people live. 
30 color filmstrips — about 45 frames each 
correlated with the recordings 
with Latin-American people in natural situations 
photographed entirely in Mexico 


PLUS: detailed teacher’s guides, picture-keyed English script, 
Spanish scripts for students. 


Each Set of five lessons includes an additional recording for 
review and further aural practice. Linguistic knowledge and 
skills developed through conversational episodes. Filmstrips 
and recordings designed to be used together and also each 
separately, in both classroom and language laboratory. 

The College Entrance Examination Board will provide foreign 
language listening comprehension tests for high schools 
wishing to use them. 


May we remind your Language Department that our Frencli 
Language Series is also available. 


The FRENCH and SPANISH LANGUAGE SERIES come 
under the provisions of the National Defense Education Act. 


For further information please write to: 
PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
71 WEYMAN AVENUE 
NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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A Welcome 


Addition |to a Famous Family 


Beginning Spanish 


NEW MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Four new 16mm films with soundtrack practice tapes 
and a 72-page Teacher's Guide. Will integrate with 
current course of study and ACCELERATE language 
learning. 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 
A quarterly circulated widely in Latin Amer- 


FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


$5.00 


Subscription per year 


Advertisers address: 
Geo. B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Sec.-Treas. Business Manager 
Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 


Payments to: 


Editor-in-Chief 


Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisc. 


ica and the United States containing articles, 

inedited documents, book reviews, minor 

notices, and professional news. 

Managing Editor: Lewis HANKE 
Associate for Archives: JoHN P. Harrison 
Associate for Bibliography: JoHN FINAN 

Board of Editors: John F. Bannon; Harry 

Bernstein; Miron Burgin; Robert S. Cham- 

berlain; Bailey W. Diffie; W. J. Griffith; 

Charles Gibson; Clifton B. Kroeber; C. E. 

Nowell; John Rydjord; W. V. Scholes 
Advisory Board: Isaac J. Cox, Charles C. 

Griffin; Clarence H. Haring; John Tate 

Lanning; Irving A. Leonard; Dana G. Mun- 

ro; J. Fred Rippy; France V. Scholes; 

Arthur P. Whitaker 
Editorial Correspondence: LEwis HANKE, 

Box 7691, University Station, Austin 12, 

Texas 

Business Correspondence: 

DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

College Station, Box 6697 
Durham, N. C. 

Subscription rates: $6.00 a year in U.S. A. 
& Canada; $4.00 a year in Pan American 
Countries; in Great Britain contact Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press; $6.60 in other coun- 

tries. Single numbers $1.75; back num- 

bbers $2.00. 
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Highly praised by teachers. . 


SPANISH for BEGINNERS 
NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 


Class tested in 150 colleges, this 
widely used textbook enables stu- 
dents to build a firm foundation 
in Spanish in the course of one 
semester. It consists of 22 bal- 
anced lessons, all based on dia- 
logues which introduce practical 
situations and cultural material 
dealing with both Spain and Latin 
America. The coverage of Spanish 


phonetics and orthographic change 
is unusually thorough. A review 
follows every fifth lesson, and a 
general review concludes the 
book. “The material is good, the 
grammar well explained. The pro- 
nunciation and intonation section 
is excellent.” — Alexander Hull, 
University of Massachusetts. 2nd 
Ed., 1957. 282 pp. $3.75 


A BRIEF 
SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


H. LOSS, Carleton College 


This well-organized textbook of- 
fers a clear and concise presenta- 
tion of the material generally ac- 
cepted as essential review for 
second-year college Spanish 
courses. It carefully explains rules 
so that the student learns to ap- 
preciate grammar as necessary for 
facility in reading, writing, and 
thinking correctly in Spanish. 


Book stresses the command of 
basic words, idioms, and construc- 
tions. Familiar idioms of the same 
verb are grouped together for con- 
trast and drill, and each lesson in- 
cludes a verb review. “A clear text- 
book treatment; the exercises are 
very well designed” — Rudolph 
Cardona, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 1954. 186 pp. $3.25 


CUENTOS de HOY y de AYER 
Edited by NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 


Stories of Today and Yesterday is 
designed as the last reader of the 
first year of college Spanish or as 
the opening reader of the second 
year. The 18 selections included 
have been chosen for their artistic 
excellence as well as for their 
ability to arouse and maintain in- 
terest. Some of the stories have 
been slightly simplified, but in all 
cases the content, style, and flavor 


of the original have been carefully 
preserved. Book contains cues- 
tionarios for discussion and re- 
view, and English-to-Spanish ex- 
ercises based on the Spanish texts. 
“IT am particularly pleased with 
the choice of stories which enable 
us to introduce to the student 
literary works of great worth.” 
— Joseph Schraibman, University of 
Illinois. 1956, 222 pp. $3.25 


CINCO YANQUIS en ESPANA 


Libro de conversacion y composicion 


EVERETT W. HESSE, University of Southern California; and 
HUGO RODRIGUEZ-ALCALA, University of Washington 


A popular reader designed for 
second-year level college classes in 
Spanish conversation and com- 
position. Written in dialogue 
form, this textbook recounts the 
experiences of a group of students 
sight-seeing in Spain, and gives 
a wealth of fresh and stimulating 
cultural material about the coun- 
try, its heritage, and people. Each 
lesson contains a dialogue, cues- 
tionario, word and idiom study, 


and oral exercise. For 
tion practice, each lesson also has 
a tema which uses the vocabulary 
and the subject matter of the chap- 
ter. Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish vocabularies are included. 


conversa- 


well-planned textbook. 
material is highly informative 
and, above all, written in simple, 
idiomatic, everyday Spanish.” — 
Pierre Macy, Charlotte College. 
1955. 169 pp. $2.75 


The 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Superior texts - 
the key to a good language program 


SARMIENTO 
FACUNDO 
(Edited by X. A. FERNANDEZ and 
R. F. BROWN) 


Here is one of the most descriptive 
intermediate Spanish readers ever 
written. Outstanding among South 
American literary masterpieces, 

it not only provides a detailed anal- 
ysis of the life and dictatorship 

of Juan Facundo Quiroga, but also 
gives the reader a solid insight into 
the cultural and _ historical 
development of Argentina. Includes 
visible and end vocabularies, 
exercises based on each 

chapter, and handsome line drawings. 


Home Office: 
New York 11 


Boston 17 
Chicago 6 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


LESLIE 


SPANISH FOR CONVERSATION 
— A BEGINNING GRAMMAR, 
SECOND EDITION 


This is an elementary grammar which 
has proved its value in hundreds 

of colleges. Employing the oral-aural 
method, it gives early speaking 
fluency. Additions to this edition 
include a new method of teaching 
pronunciation, more material on His- 
panic American culture, and new illus- 
trations. Also copious exercises 

and five reviews. To accompany this 
book are one double-track, 1800-foot 
tape, 7% ips; and an album of two 
331/3 RPM 12” LP records. 


Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Palo Alto Toronto 16 


‘*The outstanding general journal 
of modern language teaching in the 
United States.’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stim- 
ulating and helpful articles on meth- 
ods, materials, pedagogical research, 
publications and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. Published by the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations, 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $4.00 a year. 
Foreign countries, $4.50 a year net in 
U.S.A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 30, MISSOURI 


Revista 
lberoamericana 


Organo del Instituto Internacional 
de Literatura Iberoamericana. 


Director-Editor: 
Alfredo A. Roggiano, 

Dept. of Roman¢e Languages, 
State University of Iowa, 
lowa City, Iowa, USA. 

(Para envio de articulos, resefias y 
todo otro intercambio cultural) 


Secretario-Tesorero: 
Myron I. Lichtblau, 

Dept. of Romance Languages, 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York. 

(Para suscripciones, anuncios y todo 
otro intercambio econémico) 


Suscripcién anual: USA y Europa: 
6 Dolls.; Latino-América: 2 Dolls. 
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atin Rnerican nstitute ress, inc. 


200 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


OUTSTANDING NEW Spanish TEXTS FOR 1960 


@ FIRST STEPS IN SPANISH by Margorita Madrigal 


A book for the very young student who is just beginning to learn Spanish. The method is 
conversational; the vocabulary is based on everyday life, about everyday things. The 
presentation is simple and direct. 128 pp. paper, $1.00 


SOUND TEACHING — A Laboratory Manual of Everyday Spanish by Ralph S. 
Boggs and Julio |. Andujar 


This Laboratory Manual presents 50 lessons in basic grammar principles that have been 
recorded on a set of 25 tapes. It is Cy =f with Tests and Drills in Spanish Grammar 
and can also be used with any standard te Manual 112 pp. paper, $1.75 

Tapes $125.00 


QUICK-CHANGE AUDIO-DRILLS IN FUNDAMENTAL SPANISH by J. Riis Ower 
and Shasts M. Bryant 


Seventy pattern drills presented on 35 seven-inch records. A Teacher's Manual is available, 

containing: detailed instructions —— suggestions for various ways in which the recordings 

can be used — and scripts of all the problem es ined in the 70 drills. 
Manual & Records, $98.50 


Other Important Texts for Teaching and Learning Spanish 


OPEN DOOR TO SPANISH by Margarita Madrigal 


For beginners, this book is based on a fascinating original idea of its author. It is de- 
signed to teach the student to speak Spanish by means of the similarities between 
Spanish and English. The vocabulary is based on actual conversations heard among 
Spanish speaking people. 208 pp. cloth, $2.95 

208 pp. paper, $1.50 


TESTS & DRILLS IN SPANISH GRAMMAR by Juvenal L. Angel and Robert J. 
Dixson 
This book is a basic text for beginners. It uses the direct method of instruction. The 


essentials of grammar are presented in such a way as to move the student forward as 
rapidly as possible. An excellent foundation for more advanced work, 224 pp. paper, $1.50 


METODO DIRECTO DE CONVERSACION EN ESPANOL Book | and Book I! by 
Juvenal L. Angel and Robert J. Dixson 

These books teach Spanish conversation by the direct method. No English is used. Elemen- 
tary vocabulary is introduced by means of pictures, and SS with carefully-graded 


readings. Book I is on the elementary and low intermediate level; Book II is for the high 
intermediate and advanced student. j 128 pp. paper, $1.25 ea. 


WORKBOOK IN EVERYDAY SPANISH Book | and Book Ii by Julio 1. Andujar and 
Robert J. Dixson 

These are carefully-graded practice exercises in the fundamentals of grammar, idiomatic 
usage, vocabulary building etc. Book I is on the elementary and low intermediate level; 
Book II is on the high intermediate and advanced level. Separate answer key available 
to teachers. 144 pp. paper, $1.25 ea. 


SPANISH PRONUNCIATION EXERCISES by Ralph S. Boggs 


A drill book for those who wish to improve their pronunciation of the Spanish language. 
96 pp. paper, $1.00 


THE BLUE BOOK OF SPANISH by Robert J. Dixson 


A complete and authoritative review covering the first two years of basic high school work. 
Can be used as a supplement to almost any basic textbook. There are abundant exercises 
on the text. An entire section devoted to Spanish Culture and Spanish Civilization. Separate 
answer key available to teachers. 192 pp. paper, $0.85 
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New Teaching 


INTRODUCTORY KIT 


for 


CHILDREN of the AMERICAS SPANISH SERIES 
@ Picture vocabulary cards @ Suggested activities 
@ Correlated LP recording @ Instructional Guide 
List price $8.00 


AND ~ 


COMPREHENSIVE TEACHER’S MANUAL 


with detailed daily lesson plans for 
® Rosita y Panchito ® Chiquito y Cola Rizada 
@ Los Viajeritos Venturosos 
List price $4.00 


Write for free sample pages from Children of the 
Americas Spanish Series. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 Mission St. 


San Francisco 5 


OFICINA NACIONAL 
DE 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish corre- 
spondents for his pupils should forward 
his request directly to the address below, 
stating the number, sex, and approxi- 
mate age of the correspondents desired 
and enclose 25c for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer 
after writing two letters and waiting 
about six weeks; a second name will be 
issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman, Director ONCE 
Department of Foreign Languages 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


REVISTA 


HISPANICA 
MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el 
objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul- 
tura hispdnica. Contiene articulos, 
resefias de libros y noticias literarias; 
textos y documentos para la historia 
literaria moderna, estudios y mate- 
riales de folklore hispd4nico; una bi- 
bliografia hispanoamericana clasifi- 
cada; noticias acerca del hispanismo 
en América, y una seccién escolar 
dedicada a los estudiantes de espafiol. 


6 délares norteamericanos al ano; 
numero suelto: $1.50 


Fundador: Federico de Onis 
Director: Angel del Rio 
Eugenio Florit 
Andrés Iduarte 
Hispanic Institute in the United States 
Columbia University 
435 West 117th Street, New York 


Subdirectores: 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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NEW | Hearinc... SAYING... SEEING 


the LOGICAL ELEMENTARY approach 
to Foreign Language Instruction! 


FILMSTRIPS with RECORDS 


by José Sanchez, Ph.D., 
Prof. of Foreign Languages, U. of 
Ill., Chicago, with Audrey Castillo, 
Evanston, Ill. schools (Spanish) ; 
and Marie-Antoinette Martin, M 
A., Laboratory Schools, U. of 
Chicago (French). 
Grades 3 through 8 


Tone signal RECORD Translations 


with ample pauses in complete 
COLOR for response Teacher's GUIDE 
Simple, direct, readily assimilable! 
Lively contemporary drawings exclude all back- . . new AURAL-ORAL approach, 
ground detail . . . . show only subjects heard. advocated by leading modern lan- 


guage groups. 

WONDERFUL INTRODUCTION immediate results ... lasting motiva- 
tion! By hearing, saying and seeing, the child absorbs beginning conversational 
French or Spanish in a pleasant and completely successful technique. Short phrases 
are heard in readily digestible bits with correct native inflection. Heard ... then 
said aloud by the children . .. not just once but twice each time! You may proceed 
at your own speed, go as fast or as slow as the level of the class will permit. 
Authentic . . . approved. Helpful to inexperienced teachers. 
The Aural-Oral method for beginners builds confidence and enthusiasm for the 
more difficult years of grammar, reading, and writing that lie ahead. It also 
moves immediately toward ability to converse on foreign soil! 

* Big, bright, projected full color PICTURES minus detail and captions, in 

SET “intriguing modern art. 43-52 frames per filmstrip. 
INCLUDES: * 33% rpm RECORD. Authentic pronunciation. Slightly faster on repeat. 
Advance tone signal. Can repeat any part. 
* Teacher's GUIDE. Includes complete translations. 


With script and 33% rpm record, each filmstrip ....$8 
Elementary Spanish for Young Americans 

(In the Classroom) F188 1R — En la sala de clase 

(After school) } F188 2R — Después de la escuela 

(With the family) F188 3R — Con la familia 

(At Home) FI88 4R — En casa 

(In the Morning) F188 5R — Por la manana 

(Carlos’ Birthday Party) F188 6R — El cumpleafos de Carlos 
F188 SR—AII 6 SPANISH with 3 double-face records ........... $35.10 
F189 SR—AcL 6 FRENCH with 3 double-face records .............. $35.10 


F190 SR—BOTH Sets, FRENCH and SPANISH, 12 filmstrips and 6 records ....$66.30 


Available on direct order or 15-day approval from 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. =" 
GD | 


On school orders, please indicate date desirable for billing) 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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> Gamma-Hispavox library of traditional 
> of all regions of Spain available for the 
first time in the United States. LP high 
fidelity albums. Write for descriptive 


catalogue 


LANGUAGE ARTS, INC., 
1111 South Congress, Austin 4, Texas 


BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


A quarterly journal of French His- 


SOCIEDAD HONORARIA 
, panists that welcomes foreign collabora- 
HISPANICA tion and publishes articles and reviews 


on all the Hispanic languages and liter- 
for atures. 

Comité Directeur: 
Secondary Schools Président: M. Bataillon, membre de 
l'Institut (Collége de France) 
Seerétaire-Gérant: N. Salomon (Faculté 


The purpose of the organization, dea 


sponsored by the AATSP, 4 to Membres: Ch. V. Aubrun (Sorbonne) 
recognize high achievement in P. Mérimée (Toulouse) 
Spanish by secondary-school pu- R. Ricard (Sorbonne) 

pils and to promote a continuity A. Rumeau (Sorbonne) 

of interest in the Hispanic studies. J. Sarrailh, membre de 1'In- 
All secondary schools (public and PUniver- 
independent) of recognized stand- “Directeur des Annales, 
ing are eligible for charters. Doyen de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux. 

For information write to: Abonnements: France, 1 500 fr. 


Etranger, 2 000 fr. 
L. H. Turk, Sec.-Treas. SHH Send manuscripts and books for review to 


| 
DePauw University BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 
Greencastle, Indiana 
Faculté des Lettres, 20, 


Cours Pasteur Bordeaux 
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New Books on Literary Criticism 


Alborg, Juan Luis: 


Castro, Américo: 
Cardona, Rodolfo: 


Cernuda, Luis: 
Gaos, Vicente: 
Garfias, Francisco: 


Granjel, Luis S.: 
Granjel, Luis S.: 


Menéndez Pidal, Ramén: 


Orozco, Emilio: 
Pérez de Ayala, R.: 
Pérez Minik, D.: 
Torrente Ballester, G.: 
Sanchez Barbudo, A 


Vivanco, L. Felipe: 


Juan Ramén Jiménez. 265 p 


Hora actual de la novela espafola. 
336 pp. Ill. 

Hacia Cervantes, 350 pp. Ill. 

Ramon, a study of Gémez de la Serna and 
his works. 188 pp. Cloth. 

Estudios sobre la poesia espanola contem- 
pordnea. 240 pp. Ill. Cloth. 

Temas y problemas de la novela espafnola. 
350 pp. Ill. Cloth. 

p. Ill. 


Retrato de Unamuno. 440 pp. Ill. Cloth. 
Retrato de Azorin. 320 pp. Cloth. Ill. 
La Chason de Roland y el 4 
neotradicionalismo. (Origen de la 
épica romanica) 500 pp. Cloth. 14.00 
Poesia y mistica. Introduccion a la lirica de 
San Juan de la Cruz. 281 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.25 
Principios y finales de la novela. 
151 pp. I 
Nov ee espafioles de los siglos 
X y XX. 348 pp. Ill. Cloth. 
Teatro ‘espaiiol contemporaneo. 
344 pp. Ill. Cloth. 
Estudios sobre Unamuno y Antonio 
Machado. 344 pp. Ill. Cloth. 
Introduccién a la poesia espanola 
contemporanea. 665 pp. Ill. Cloth 


$ 4.00 
4.00 


3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
4.00 
8.00 


Eliseo Torres 


1469 St. Lawrence Ave. 


Publisher & Bookseller 


New York 60, N.Y. 


OPORTUNIDAD EN EL 
CAMPO DE TRADUCCION 


PROFESIONAL ESPANOL 


El Departamento de Traduccién 


de Caterpillar Americas Co., en 

Peoria, Illinois, ofrece buenos 

puestos a sehoras o seforitas com- 

petentes en idiomas para ejercer la 
profesién de traductoras en un 
ambiente agradable, después de 
haber sido debidamente entrenadas 

a sueldo por la compania. 

Las aplicantes deben poseer: 
Absoluto dominio del espanol 
ademas del inglés, nociones 
generales de un tercer idioma, 
y mecanografia nitida de 40 
palabras por minuto. 

E| trabajo consiste en cooperar con 

otros traductores para traducir y 

revisar manuales técnicos y comer- 

ciales. 

Para mayores detalles, escriba 
hoy mismo a 
Caterpillar Americas Co., 
Technical and Professional 
Employment, Box H, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


OPORTUNIDADE NO 
CAMPO DE TRADUCAO, 


PROFISSIONAL PORTUGUES 


O Departamento de Traductes de Traducées de 
Caterpillar Americas Co. em 
Peoria, Illinois, oferece d6timas 
posicdes a Senhoras ou Senhoritas 
competentes em linguas para e- 
xercerem a profissao de tradutoras, 
apés um periodo de treinamento 
em ambiente agrada- 
vel. 
As interessadas devem possuir: 
Absoluto dominio do Portugués 
e do Inglés, nocées gerais de 
uma terceira lingua, datilogra- 
fia correta, 40 palavras por 
minuto, 
O trabalho consiste em cooperar 
com outros tradutores para tra- 
duzir e rever manuais técnicos e 
comerciais. 
Para maiores detalhes escreva hoje 
mesmo para 
Caterpillar Americas Co., 
Technical and Professional 
Employment, Box H, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


TEACHERS OF LANGUAGES: 


You are helping to spread an under- 
standing of cultural empathy, so need- 
ed in our shrinking world. The language 
facility you develop in your students is 


and well-paying careers. 


P. O. Box 191 — 


vital for tomorrow's leaders 


Your students can put it to use in 
INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE and FOREIGN SERVICE. 


Suggest that they plan on nine months of post-baccalaureate training 
here in the techniques which will propel them into satisfying, EXCITING 


For specific information write 


The Registrar 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


(please mention HISPANIA) 


How? 


Phoenix, Arizona 


The Official Publication 
of the 
American Association of Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews, News Notes, 
Advertisements 
Subscription: $4.00 a year (Four issues) 


Editor-in-Chief: 

Werner Neuse 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Managing Editor: 

Iiarold von Hofe 
Department of German 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, Cal. 

Business Manager: 

Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Syraéuse N.. F. 

For sample copies, address Business Manager 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT 


Advisory Board: Editor: Ronald Hilton. 
William C. Atkinson, Harold E. Davis, 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Preston E. James, 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., William C. Steere, 
William SS. Stokes, Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, Charles Wagley, Arthur P. 
Whitaker, A. Curtis Wilgus. 

The HIsPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, 
which is published monthly by Hispanic 
American Studies, Stanford University 
for the Hispanic American Society, pro- 
vides a careful analysis of developments 
in Spain, Portugal, and each of the Latin 
American republics, as well as Puerto 
Rico and the West Indies. It is based 
on a wide variety of published and un- 
published reports, which are housed in 
the Hispanic American Archives, a 
unique depository of information about 
contemporary Latin America which may 
be used by qualified members of the 
Hispanic American Society. Each issue 
of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT con- 
tains about 60 pages. 

Individual subscription including mem- 
bership in the Hispanic American 
Society is $6 per annum (regular), $10 
(sustaining member), and $25 (patron). 
Commercial and institutional subscrip- 
tions are $10 per annum, or $25 per an- 
num including the privilege of using the 
Hispanic American Archives. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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TAKKA MAU LI PUPA! 
Chinese? Swahili? 


No, takka mau li pupa [s an expression from the synthetic language devised by Professor 
Mathieu* for demonstrating the techniques of Sound Labmanship. 


Hearing IS Believing. Whether you teach French, Russian, German or Arabic, Professor 
Mathieu's taped lecture-demonstration of more than twenty Listening-Comprehension-, 
Imitation-, and Creative practice exercises will give you invaluable help in designing 
your own lab program. 


As you participate in the exercises you will become convinced how easily you learn to 
say Takku mau li pupa in automated language practice! 


*The lecture-demonstration is based on the helpful booklet, “Have Lab: What Now?”, 
by Professor G. Mathieu, Chairman, Dept. of Foreign Languages, Orange County State 
College, California. Free copy on request. 


SOUND LABMANSHIP 
TAPES AVAILABLE FROM MRI 


As another educational service to the Language 
Field, MRI will furnish a complete set of these 
demonstration tapes. Send us 2 (two) 7” reels 
of tape with carton, postpaid; MRI will re- pasenasmen® GUIDE, PART 1, 
turn 2 recorded tapes. OR, send $4.00 (cash, READY 

check, money order) instead of tapes. Check MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 


appropriate box in coupon below. Propromming 
is yours for the asking. 


MAGNETIC R INDUSTRIES 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC. 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 + ALgonquin 5-7250 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF LANGUAGE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


MRI Language Specialists available in your area for consultation. 
Over a decade of language laboratory experience. 


Magnetic Recording Industries 
126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Please send the following: 


(0 Professor Mathieu’s taped 
Lecture Demonstration. 


(0! am enclosing 2 (two) 7” reels ADDRESS 
of tape 


(| am enclosing $4.00. CITY 
0 “Have Lab: What Now?” Booklet 


( Programming Guide for the. 
Electronic Classroom, Part | 
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ew high school Spanish series . . . 


PRIMER CURSO PARA TODOS 


SEGUNDO CURSO PROGRESANDO 
PITTARO AND GREEN 


Here are language texts which represent a happy combination of long teaching 
experience and the most modern methods of language instruction. In addition, 
they present a fine course in Hispanic culture through informative readings 
and beautiful photographs, many in full-color. 


Teaching aids include: 
* Teacher's Manuals and Keys. 


* Four 10” LP records covering the basic readings and pronunciation exercises 


of the 10 Lecciones preparaorias and regular lessons 1-18 of Primer curso 
para todos. 


* And — complete tapes.* These include not only all the basic readings but 
also the exercises and vocabularies of both books, spoken by authentic, pleas- 
ing Spanish-American voices. Most of the material is read for student partici- 
pation, but some parts are read without pauses, at normal speed, to afford 
valuable practice in comprehension. 


*These tapes are available for sale; they may also be borrowed for limited 
periods and duplicated by schools using the books. The tapes do not supersede 
the phonograph records, which will continue to be useful to indiv dual students 
and to schools that do not have language laboratory equipment; but for schools 
having such equipment, the tapes will afford an incomparable device for 
mult.plying the class’s contact hours with flawless spoken Spanish. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


al 


